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*  CHAPTER  I 

7 

*  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  AMERICAN  SOCIBTY 

*  • 

,  .  1.    INTRODUCTION  ■  . 

A  dominant  aspect  of  the  American  ethos  is  the  belief  that 
education  is  both  ^  necessary  and  desirable  experience  for  all 

'children.    It  is  necessary  in  that  education,  according  to  the 

*  * '  )  *  * 

belief,  serves  as  a  prime  mechanism  for, the  development  of  an  enlighten- 
ed citizenry  which  is  crucial  to  the  continuation  of  a  democracy;  end1  it 
is  desirable 'in  that  education  is  believed  to  be  the  major  means  for 
social  and  economic  mobility.    To  that  end,  compulsory  attendance  at 
some  type  of  educational  institution  is  required  *of  all  youth  until  ^ 
their  middle  teens.    Thus ^on- any  weekday  during  the  school  year,-  one  can 

¥  ' 

expect  ove^  35  million  young  persons  to  be  'distributed  among1  any  .one  of 

*'  «  * 

nearly  1,100,000  elementary  and  secondary  classroom*  throughout  the 

nation  (cf.  Jackson,  1968).    Yet  at  no  other  time  in^^merican  history 

have  the  schools  been  at  the  center  of  such  controversy  and  debate  as 

to  whether  they  are  fulfilling  ti^eir  designated  political  and  social 

assignments  .(cf .  /Gifrtell  and  Hgvesi,  1969).    For  a  large  segment  of  the 

*  »  *  * 

population,  the  schools  are  believed  to  have  failed  on  both  counts, 
providing  neither  the  training  nfecessary  to  maintain  a  democracy  nor 
equality  of  education  to  .ensure  access  to  desired  mobility  (cf .  Berubp 

*  ; "  \  r 

and  Gittell,  1969),.    For  many  who  are  insistent  upon  far-reaching  refolds 

««■  *  i  *  * 

*  •  i«» 

in  AmSfcican  Society  to  bring  the  ideology  of  the  nation  Jnto  congruency 

*  «  « 

with  the  reality,  the  educational  process  is  viewed  as  critical* 

The-  occurence  of  Sputnik  created  a  major  convulsion  in  American 

10 
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education.    Claims  of  educational  inferiority^incotopetency  and*  medio 


crity  were  leveled  at  American  educotors  for'  allowing  the  Soviet  Union 
to  surpass  the  United  St*^*       ^pace  achievement.    The  reaction  of  some 
was  so  extreme  that  they  claimed  the  very  foundation  of  American  democracy 
was  threatened  by  the- achievement  of  the  Soviets  ♦    As  the  ripple  of  re- 
action moved  through  the  schools, v  there  were  immediate  moves  to  strength- 
en the  science  curriculum  and  place  enphasis  on  careers  in  engineering 
and  the 'natural  sciences..  More  recently,  school  disorders,  long  hair, 
draft  and  anti-war  protests  have  also  been  attributed  to  the  failure  of 
.the  educational  system  to  instill  in  the  young  sufficient  belief  in 
patriotism  and  "the  American  way/1  'Bills  have  been  Introduced  into  legis- 
lative*  assemblies  to  withhold  funds  from  those  schools,  which  allow  pro- 

test  to  continue  unabated;  to  require  loyalty  oaths  for  teachers;  and  to^ 

*  *  •  * 

screen  curriculum  material  for  political  orthodoxy.    But  for  each  of 
the  groups  demanding  changes  within  the  school  system,*  there  are  opposing 
groups  seeking  to  maintain  the  »£atus  quo.    Thus  schools  are  caught  in  v    j  ' 
the  cross-currents  of  conflicting  prcgranfoatic  denjan^s, suggestions,  and' 
attempts,  for  educational  change.    1  >  '  v 

Within  a  second  major  content,  education  is  viewed  as  the  way  ^ 
through  which  individual  initiative  and  ability  will  be  recognized  and 
rewarded  leading  to  higher  socio-economic  mobility.    In  the  "traditional11 
view,  equality  of  educational  opportunity  is  advocated  £S  the  mechanism 
by  which  the, handicaps  of  birth 'or  povertyN^re  removed  and  inherit  intelli- 
gence .is  allowed  to  blossomuinto  academic  achievement.    Witfotalent.  and  self- 
help  to  complete  the  educational  requirements,  the  poor  or  low-status 
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X  -  .••    ■  \ 

Individual  is  supposedly  afforded  an  equal  opportunity  to  compete  for 

r 

social,  eccfnomic  or  political  rewards  with  those  of  more  privileged 

* 

backgrounds*    The  assumption  £s  made  that  the  inherent  intelligance 
of  the  child  ta  determined  prior  to  his  coming  to  school,  and  it  is* 
the  duty  of  the  school  to  provide  access  by  which  the  intelligent  youth 
of  humble  origins  may  risetabove  poor surroundings .f  A  more  radical 
viaw  of  the  relation  of  the  school  to  those  of  poverty  backgrounds, 
noted (by  Trow  (1966), •is  that  equal  opportuniX  in  education  should 
not  relate  to  providing  avenues  of  mobility  for  the  intelligent  low- 
income  child,  but  rather  to  provide  the  essential  means  to  gain  intelli 
gence.  %Thus  intelligence  is  not  viewed  as  innate,  but  rather  as  some- 
thing earned  or  achieved.    The' implications  of  such  a  position *a^e  far- 
reaching  in  the  sense  that. they  imply  the  active  intervention  of 'the 
school  tQ  aid  in  the  intellectual  development  of  the  child,    T^iis  posi- 
tion  has  been  extended  to  include  the  milieu*  of  the  home*    In  thos.6  - 
circumstances  where  the  home  is  viewed  as  not^providicfg  the  riecessalty 
•  motivational  inputs  to  intelligence  acquisition,  the^  child  would  be 
taken  from  the  home  and  given,  for  example,  Headstart  programs  designed 
to  provide  compensatory  socialisation  for  the  deficiencies  found  in 
the  home. 

Yet  the  utilisation  of  aducati^i  in  rclatiqp  to  futurrf  success 
and  mobility  has  not  demonstrated  the  anticipated  results,    ^here  . 
continues  to  accrue  in  America  a  large  ntimber  of  persond  who  have 
entered  the  educational  system, *but  left  without  enhanced  mobility  and 
status.*    This  situation  1?*  mqst  acutely  the  case  in  lowrincome  and 


and  minority  areas       large  cities.    Many  parents  increasingly  recog- 
nize  that  the  schools  are  not  providing,  their  children  with  the  neces- 
sary skills  to  compete  successfully  in  the  economic  market  place.  De- 

taands  are  arising  for  community  control  of  schools  to  ensure  that  the 

/ 

children  are  adequately^ akd  properly  taught.    The  schools,  on  the  other 

;  -  // 

hand,  respond  with  th§ /rebuttal  that  they  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
provide  high  quality  education  in  arecs  where?  there  are  high  rates  of 
poverty,  family  di^o^ganis^tion,  un^mr^oyment,  crime,  and  lack  of  motiva- 
tion, on  the  part  of  both  students  and  parents. 


11„    SOCIALIZATION  AND  CHANGE 

Numerous  demands  are  being  made  for  fundamental  and  basic  change 

in  the  structure  of  public  education  in  the  United  States.    Yet  there  is 

also  persistent  and  deep-seated  resistance  to  any  such  change.  Though 

the  presence  of  unequal  and  inferior  education  for  a  large  segment*  of 

children  is  ackncwledgeti^tjjere  is  reluctance  to  examine. the  basis  for 

sucjj  conditions.    As  Leacock  (1969)  notes:  ^ 

.  .  ♦  the, simple  and  unfortunate  Qpt  of  the  matter  is 
that  our  educational  institution,  as  the  socialising  in- 
stitution 'second • only  to  the  family,  is  primarily  gearad,' 
from  a  sociological  point  of  viex*,  to  maintaining  and  re- 
inforcing the  social -economic- 'structure  of  our  society. 
Schools  are  tb#  means  through  which  children  are  prepared- 
to  fit  rungs  on  the  occupational  ladder  more  pr  leas  equiva* 
lent  to  those  occupied  by  their  parents;  they  aye  the  means* 
\      by  which  children  are  trained  and  selected  for  higher  edu-  * 
'    -  cation  and  tifence  higher  status,  not  primarily  on  the  basis 
of  ability,  but  on  the  basis  of  their  family's  position  in 
society.  1  .  * 

The  findings  of  the  present  study  concur  with  th&se  stated  by  Leacock. 

The  educational  experience  for  many  of  the  cKildren  described  in  the 

following  images  was  in  many  ways  irrelevant  'to  sifbstantive  learning, 
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the  stated  functional  goal  of  the  school. 

A  major  contention  vhich  permeates  the  educational  writings  of 

John  Dewey  is  that  education  is  to  be  built  on  the  experiences  of  the 

child.    School  and  classroom  are  not  to  be  divorced  from  Htraie  and  play- 

* 

ground,  but  are  to  incorporate  the  latter  as  integral  and,  valid  aspects 
of  learning.    The  atmosphere  in  which  children  are  able  to  learn,  Devey 
contends, .^should  present  a  "Jrough-minded  intellectual  challenge."  ^The 
principles  espoused  by  "Dewey  my  f>et  extrapolated  to.  consider  not  only  the 
atmosphere  in  which  children  learn,  but.  alsTo  the  essence  of  that  which 
they  learn.    The  data  of  the  present  study  would  suggest  that,  for'  the 
sake  of  preserving  self- identity,  self-esteem  and  a^ealistic  viev  of 
their  world,  children  do  not  internalize  certain  substantive  aspects  of 

the  curriculum.    The  curriculum  and  teachers'  appear  disposed  not  to 

> 

present  the  life  experiences  and  Knowledge  of  the  pc&r  and  black  urban 
child  in  a. favorable  manner*    Rather,  ns  Klineberg  (1963)  has  noted, 
school  is  the  place  where  the  myth  is  perpetuated  that  "life  is  fun  in 
a.  smiling,  fa itj- skilled  world."  d*  ' 

Though  the  assumption  .is  often  made  by  teachers  and  administrators 
that  the  children  come  to  the  school  so  injured  by  pcverty  and  depriva- 
tion that  they  canrtot  be  taught,  some  children  do  \xi  fact  manage  to  es~ 
pafte  the  confines  of  the  ghetto  school  system*  Granted  that  the  number 
of  students  who  managg  to  reach  the  university  from  the  ghetto  school 
system  has  in  the  past  been  quite  small,  the  question  nevertheless  must 

be  asked,  lfWhy  is  it  that  some  children  eventually  make  it  and  others  do  ndt?1 

•  <  # 

The  teachers  in  the  school  described  in  this  study  speak  of  sotrw  children 
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as  "college  bound!1  and  others  as  destined  for  relief  rolls.    The  data 
suggest  that  a  stratified  social  organization  was  created  among  a  group 
of  school  children  as  a  result  of  the  differential  expectations  held  by  „ 
the  teacher.    In  addition  to  an  examination  of  the  processes  whereby 
the  social  organization  of  the  classroom  developed,  this  study  will  also 
3eek  to  elucidate  the  differential  patterns  of  socialisation  present  with- 
in the  class  as  a  result  of  the  social  organization.    The  data  suggest  a 
number  of  ways  in  :*Mch  the  teachers  p(a^sed  oti  to  the  studfent^  both  mani- 
fest and  latent  messages  indicating  bow  they  were  perceived  by  the 
larger*  society.  ,  The  messages  continually  given  to  the  students  held  in 
high  esteem  by  the  teachers  differed  considerably  from  those  given  to 
students  perceived  as  incapable  or  unwilling  to  learn.  Interestingly, 
those  students  held  in  high  esteem  6y  the  teachers  were  from  complete 
families  which  had  attained  a  degree  of  middle  class  status  and  stability. 
Likewise,  those  defined  as  destined  "failures"  were  overwhelmingly  from 
poor' and  broken  homes. 

The  literature  is  replete  with  studies  documenting  the  numerous 
ways  by  which  schools  socialize  children  into  different  behavioral  and 
attitudinal  patterns  parallel  to  their  anticipated  adult  life  styles. 
The  early  study  of  Warner,  Havighurst,  and  Loeb  (1944)  indicates  in 
general  terms  how  in  the  response  to  community  values  the  schools  select 
from  the  student  population  those  most  able  to  achieve  social  mobility 
for  desired  adult  status.    Hollingsheed  #(1949)  deals  with*this  same 
process  in  greater  detail  i^  a  subsequent  study.    More  recently,  Sexton1 
(1961)  has  documented  the  fact  that  within  at  least  one  major  metropolitan 
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center,  the  type  of  school  one  attend^  is  clearly  dependent  upon  social 
origins*    The  result  is  that -the  schools  in  low-income  areas  were  measured 
as  significantly  inferior  to  those  in  higher-income  areas.    The  schools 
were  in  older  buildings  which  were  less  well  equipped  with  recreational 
and  educational  facilities;  they  experienced  higher  rates  of  faculty 
turn-over/;  had  a  larger  proportion  of  teaching  time  provided  by  subdti- 
tutefrj*and  were  less  likely  to,  provide  remedial  programs.    In  the  same 
year,  Conant  (1961)  underscored  the  differences  noted  by  Saxon  in'his 
comparison  of  Slums  and  Suburbs,    Leacock  (1969)  has^elucidated  the 
significant  differences  in  socialization  patterns  present  in  four  urban 
school  types,  the  low-income  black  school,  the  low-income  white  school, 
and  both  midfile?income  white  and  black  schools.    The  study  clearly  out- 
lines the  numerous  ways  in  which  larger  societal  patterns  of  social  organi- 
zation  are  infused  in  the  very  fabric  of  the  educational  experience  for 

children  in  the  various  types  of  schools.    Personal  accounts  of  teaching* 

t 

experiences  by  Hentoff  (1966),  Kohl  (1967)  and  Kozol  (1?67)  have  also 
noted  the  pattterns  of  socialization  present  in  the  low-income  black  school. 


111.    THEORETICAL  PARAMETERS  OF  THIS  STUDY 
VWithin  the  present  study,  I  have  not  accepted  notions  of  social 
DarwjKJfsm  or  social  determinism.    That  is,  I  am  unwilling  to  accept  the 
view  that 'prior  to  the  first  days  of  school,  a  child's  ability  to  learn 
has  been  unalterably  fixed  due  to  both  genetic  and  environmental  factors. 
I  view  the  process  of  schooling  neither  as  a  process  whereby  those  wh^  . 
are  destined  to  emerge  in  the  "survival  of  the  smartest"  will  do  so  nor  * 
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as  a  process  iti  which  potential  and  performance  arise  from  a  predetermined 
set  of  social  experiences  and  modes  of  socialization.    Rather,  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  intellectual  growth  and  cognitive  development 
occur  to  a  large  degree  as  a  result  of  the  social  milieu  in  which  the 
child  is  being  taught.    I  do  not  deny  that  there  arje  many  childreft  from^ 
poverty  stricken  backgrounds  who  have  been  injured  and  demoralized  to 
the  point  that  the  established  classroom  routines  will  not  suffice.  They 
are  in  need  of  individual  care  and  support.-    Yet  the'  s^me  does  not  hold 
true  for  hundreds,  of  thousands  o£  poor  children  in  public  school  classrooms 
who  cannot  or  will  not  adapt  to  the  demands  of  the  established  patfcetns 
and  routines  toi  education.    Studies  have  yet  to  be  done  on  determining 
how  the  copitte  and  adapting  mechanism  employed  by  poor  children  essential 
to  their  survival  and  growth  in  the  urban  ghettoes  may  be  transferred 
to  the  classroom/  * 

The  present  study  seeks  to  understand  which  social  processes,  are 
operant  within  ghetto  classrooms— how  a  stable  social  organisation  emerge^ 
from  a  group  of  thirty  children  and  one  adult  who  have  had  no  previous 
interpersonal  contact  and  who  must  spend  over  one  thousand  hours,  together 
in  a  single  room.    Likewise,  patterns  of  socialization  ar£  explored  where- 
by the  teacher  at  the  end  of  the  kindergarten  year  predicts  which  child- 
ren  will  attend  college  and  which  will  drop  out  of  high  school.    In  a 
broader  context  the  question  may  be  asked  how  a  single  classroom  w<ill  come 
to  have  a  distinctly  different  impact  on  different  children.    For  example, 
Lilly, 1  a  child  from  a  family  with  eleven  children  supported  by  public 


1 

The  names  of  all  staff  and  students  as  well  atf  the  school  itself 
are  pseudonyms.    Names  5re  provided  to  indicate  that  the  discussion  re- 
lates to  living  persons,  and  not  fictional  characters  developed  by  the 
author. 
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velfare  £undaf  Mt  paeaively  in  the  classroom  speaking  occasionally  with 
several  of,  her  cUianeta*,  hut  eeldotn  vith  the  teacher,   SltVvea  dee- 
cribed  by  the  kindergarten  teacher  ea  definitely  e  "slow  leerner"  end 
poaeibly  brain* ^damaged*  Yet  the  seme  child  in  her  hone  wa»  verbal* 
gregarious,  friendly,  end;  quits  aoliticitoua  ofvher  younger  brothers 
end  f latere ,   She  also  ves  able  to  concentred  for  an  hour  an*  a  half 
more  in  her  hoot  aa  ahe  atudificf  the  alphabet  and  numbers*   iaure*  on 

the  other  hand,  cane  itxm  a  hoioe  where  aha  vee  the  only  child ,  Both 

*  *  «.  ^ 

her  mother  end  f ether  worked*   She  wee  the'  '.'center  of  attraction"  <tn  the 
cl§si  ind  continually  held  aa  •  model  ttfwt  the  remainder  of  the  claas 
was' to  emulate,   The  teacher  described  L»ur«  ss  her  "beet  studejjt »"  -At  . 
hosa^  ahe  was  friendly  end  quiet.  She  wee  kept  £nftidj  by  her  mother  who 
did  not  wane  her  %q  tley  vij:t»  the  npigbbprhpod  children.  lier  interper-' 
soaai  contacts  outside  school  appeared  to  be  restricted  to  her  parents 
and  grandparents,   Though  she  had  little  contact  with  children  other 
than  in  slsss,  he»  etwees  indipesed  h«»  *g  be  on?  pf  ths  two  awfit 
popui§r  children  in  the  claas. 

The  patterns  of  «QSi«U5«?*S3  %&  ?i2«*a  sere  distinctly 

different  and  carried  over  from  one  grade  to  another,  '  This  study  will 
attempt  to  probe  the>queatlon  of  how  a  aocifil  institution,  namely  the 
public  schopl,  creates  patterns  pf  gcfiisliswtipe  for  auch  6hlid«n  tbjt 
?  shades  them  to  different  .routine?  §nd  hsbitHSl  actions t   Yet  by  rajfictlpg 
notions  of  social  «fetewjin^»  one  cannot  via*  the  children  only  «« 
rtspendenfee  to  the  proASurer  of  the  socialisation  procesees  instigated 
by  Mgjschool,   They  also,  prt*.ta  fiflJ!  fotttfse  pf  §<?c,i3l  int.«" 

sption  snd  ve}««  Aysteme  ah**  vmy  either  cpmpiemopt^  or  cpntredist  the 
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patterns  of  the  institution.    Thus  for  the  school  and  eaehv  of  the  indi- 
vidual teachers  to  retain  a  sense  of  legitimacy  with  the  children  and  £ 
respond  to  their  patterns  of  organization,  there  must  be  areas  of  com- 
promise and  negotiation  between  the  institution  and  the  students.  If 

the  school  fails  to  respond  in  anyVmner  to  the  children  and  attempts 

f 

to  impose  an  arbitrary  set  of  behaviorafc  standards,  legitimacy  pay  be 
seriously  threatened.  The  degfcee  to  which  the  schools  have  attempted 
to  establish  arbitrary  pat^tns  is  indicated  by  the  serious  unresolved 
problems  within  the  schools  between  the  stzoff  and  the  students.  Like- 
wise, such  actions  may.  also  reflect:  the  serious  loss  of  legitimacy 

that  the  schools  have  experienced  in  numerous  segments  of  the  larger 

_ —      _  .  -  -  -  * 

society^,  _    »  w  , 

The  data  suggest  that  i€  wovild  be  incorrect  to.  attempt  to  analyze 

the  dynamics  of  the  classroom  interactional  pattern?  from  a  single 

stendardof  cultural  or  behavioral  norms.    Rather  it  will  be  suggested 

^that  the  classroom  provides  a  series  of  alternative  processes  for  the 
Serialization  of  the  children.    Thus  the  socialization  of  <I<aura  need 
not  be  viewed  as  a  variation  of  the  same  process  operant  with  Lilly.  • 
For  both  of  these  childre^there  emerged  within  the  class  definitions- 
of  acceptable  and  unacceptable  behayior  that  were  not  synonomous.  The 
patterns  of  conformity  expressed  as  desirable  by  the  teacher  for  Laura 
were  not  those  expressed  for  Lilly,.    Likewise,  definitions  as  to  what 

♦constituted  deviance  from  the  pbtterened  behavioral  and  attitudinal 
characteristics  were^ dissimilar.    What  may  be  interpreted  as  the  deviant 
role  for  Laura  of  "not  learning"  was  .defined  as  acceptable  for  J-iliy. 
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The  teacher1  s  definition  as  to  what  constituted  acceptable  behavior  and 
*  « 
*  *  • 

attitudes  manifested  in  the  class  by  the  two  girls  during  the  course  of 

the  kindergarten  school  year  became  institutionalized  and  intrinsic  to  the 

larger  patterns  of  social  organization  within  the  classroom.  Similar 

patterns  of  institutionalized  expectations  w^re  also  evident  in  the 

"A 

second  grade  classroom  for  the  same  two  girls,  evew  though  the  secojnd 

grade  teacher  was  new  to  the  school  and  had  not  'been  present  when  the 

children  were  in  kindergarten.  ,  *  * 

Chapter  II  attempts  to  outline  the  various  research  strategies 

utilized  within  this  study.    The  means  by  which  the  majority  of  data 

was  collected  o$  th£  ^-children,  in  the  classrooms  and  also  with  their 

friends  and  in  their  homes,  involved  naturalistic  observations,  both 

participant  and  non- participant.    It  was,  a  fundamental  assumption  of 

this  study  that  if  One  sought  to  understand  the  internal  ^order  and 

tjtogic  of  the  classroom  experience  for  the  children,  onafhad  to  ^become 

1  *  fit 

p?rt  of  that  social  system?^  Thus  direct  observation  w»|  utilized  to 

*  .  •  • 

ascertain  patterns^of  socialization  and  social  organization  which 

A 

emerged  within  the  class.    Likewise,  by^  the  observation  of  the  children 
in  their  homes  and  with  friends,  the  reciprocal  influences  of  home 
and  peers  in.  relation  to  the  school  coutd  be  noted. 

To  demonstrate  the  manner  in  which  the  macro-system  of  the 
entite  public,  school  system  of  a  large  city  directly  affects  the  ex- 
perl!en6es  of  individual  children  in  one  elementary  school,  four 
different  levels  of  analysis  are  employed  in  this  study.  Beginning 
in  Chapter  III  with  the  St.  Louis  Board  of  Education  and  the  city 
public  school  system,  attention  focuses  on  methods  of  decision  making, 
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degrefe  of  decentralization  to  cope  with  local  needs,  response  tjp  the 
presence  of  the  new.majority  of  black  children  in  the  city  public  schools, 

4 

and  the  training  provided  to  future  teachers  in  the  city  schools*  The 

study  begins  with  an  examination  of  the  entire  public  school  system  in 

the  city  in  order  to  place  the  individual  school  and  classrooms  in  con- 

» 

text.    One  must  take  account. of  institutionalised  patterns* of  behavior 
and  expectations  present  throughout  the  city  school  system.    Failiing  to 
do  so,  one  is  forced  to  either  leaye  unexplained  or  attribute  to  individ- 
ual idiosyncratic  behavior  that  which  may  be  understandable  in  view  of 
the  entire  system.    The  study  is  an  attempt^to  jttoye  beyoqd  the  examine- 

tion  of  isolated  classrooms  and  place  observed  behavior  and  attitudes 

✓ 

within  a  larger  context.    The  study  has  approached  an  exmaination  of 
the  experiences  of  individual  black  children  in  %n  urban  ghetto  school 
in  a  funnel-like  fashion,  the" broad  mouth  equivalent  to  the  entire  macro- 
level  system,  with  increasing  specificity  leading  to  an  examination  of 
an  individual  school,  to  an  individual  classroom  and  finally  to  the 
micro-level  and  the  educational  experiences  of  four  individual  children. 
The~study  follows  one  class  of  children  and  the  four  in  particular  from 
the  first  day  of  kindergarten  to  the  Christmas  vacation  of  their  second  , 
grade  year.  5 

In  Chapter  IV,  a  single  elementary  school  in  the  city  system  itf 
discussed.    Attucks  School,' named  after  a  black  man  killed  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,  is  examined  in  terms  of  the  teaching  staff,  the 
two  principals  who  served  at  the  school  during  the  course  .of  the  study,, 
the  ideology  of  the  school  in  relation  to  the  community,  the  parents 

21 
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and  the  children,  and  w/jhanisms  by  which  more  than  nine  hundred  individ- 
uals* order  themselves  withi.i  a  single  building,  for  nearly  ^even^hours 
a  day,  five  days  a  week,  Ifcr  forty  week-./  The' impact  of  racial  seg'rega-^ 
tion  and  isolation  in  Jt.  Louis  is  evicent  in  the  school,  for  , it  is  all 
black.    The  c.utriculutu,  used  city-wide,  ~frs  oriented  toward  white  middle 
class  studeuts  and  is  evident  in  the  textWoks  an/workboolcs  given  to  • 
the  children*    Likewise,  in  the  library,  few  if  any  bo£Ss  concerned  with 
the  lives  and  exp«riendes  of  black  peo#*i.e,af e  displayed. 

Chapter  V  fpcuses  on  the  first  f#.w  weeks  of  school  for  the  kinder- 

it  "  ,  „ 

garten  class  at  ^ttucks  School.    Beginning  withe  the  ftrst  day  of  school 

v  ..,--;<, 
where  children  ages  four  and  five  are  initially  expoced  to  the  routines, 

expectations,  and  .habitual  patterns  of  institutionalized  behavior,  note 
is  made  of  mechanisms  by  which, social  organization  and  social  stratifica- 
tion emerge  within^the  class.    The  chapter  is  deliberately  limited  to,  the 
first  few  days  of' school,  for  as  the  year  progressed,  the  patterns  of 
organization  and  socialization  initiated  by  the  preacher  in  those  first 
few  days  were  to  determine  the  majority  of  events  and  behaviors  in  the 
class.    The  relationship  between  the  city-wide 'School  system  and  the 
individual  classroom  were  evident  in  the  following:    the  class  comprised/ 
of  only  black  students  and  a  black  teacher;  the  attitudes'  and  expectations 
•of  the  teacher  seemingly  influenced  by  her* training  at  the  city  teacher 
college;  the  presende'  of  inapprooriate  curriculum;  and  the  lack  of  de- 
centralized decisionmaking  to  enable  the  school  to* make  the  adaotations 
necessary  to  meet  the  needs,  of  black  children  living  in  an  urban  ghetto. 

Chapter  VI  examines  the  progression  of  the  class  through  the  remainder 

_  v 
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of  the  kindergarten  yetft,  detailing  over  time  £he  impact*  of  social, 
organization  and  socialisation* patterns  on  the  educational  .experience  y 

of  the  children.    Likewise ,  certain  pedagogical  considerations  ajre  noted 

*  •* 

and  examined  as  they  are  effected  by  the  social  ^antf  cultural  milieu  of 

**  * 

the  classroom.    The  account  of  the  classroom  activities  and  interactions 

\^  . 
are  presented  in  essentially  an  ethnographic  manner  interspersed  with 

*      9  X 

*  1 

a  series  of  interpretive  asides. 

Chapter  VII  traces  the  similarities  of  social  organization  established 
by  the  kindergarten  t/aacher  as  carried  over  into  the  first c  grade.  The 

seating  arrangement  of  the  children  (divided  into  three  gtou^s)  was 

*  * 
nearly  identical  to  that  present  in  the  kisdergartfen  class  the  previous 

year.    The  chapter  includes  no  formal  observations  of  classroom  activity 

\  '  y 

and  interaction  for  I  was  out  of  the  city  durit%  the  academic  year  due 
to  a  teaching  appointment. 

— i 

Chapter  VIII  provides  an  extensive  discussion  of  the  manner  by  - 

*>  ,  * 

which  the  social  organization,  present  in  both  t&e  kindergarten  and 

/      .  Q        ^     •  \ 

first  grade,  is  transferred  into  the  secor|d  grade  room.    Again  seating 

assignments  are  nearly  identical  to  those  of  the  two  previous  years. 

Patterns  of  socialization,  which  in  the  kindergarteji  appeared  to  be 

determined  in  significant  measure  by  the  differential  expectations  o£  *v 

^the  teacher,  are  also  noted  as  present  i£  the  second  grade  room.  An 

additional  criterion  of  past  performance  becomes  crucial  for  t£e  anti- 

cipated  performance  and  potential  of  the  chilJT  by  the  teacher.  The 

impact  of  the  organization  of  the  children  into  three  reading  groups 

reflecting  the  divisions  of  the  class  along  a  series  of  socio-economic 


factors  is  also  discussed 4 
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In  the  final  chapter,  Chapter  IX,  zhere  is  presented  both  a  sum-* 

✓\ 

•  mary  .<of  the  pertinent  f  Indmgtf  *»s  well  as  implications  for  policy  making 

*  . '  /  -\       ■  " 

in  the  area  of  urban  elementary  education,    The' impact  of  differential 
expectations  and  subsequent  differential  treatment  by  the  teachers  is, 
viewed  within  the  larger  content  o£-J&raerican  social  class  pat^ter^s,    ft  • 
is  suggested  that  the'  macro-l&frel  -system  of  class  stratification  for 
the  entire  society  is  oatrrore'J  to  a*,  targe  extent  in  the  micro-level  „ 
analysis  of  the  classrooms  of  At tucks  Schobl.    The.  significance  of  thu  * 
public  school  as  a*fnajor  socializing  institution  is  also  noted  in  relation 
to.  its  contribution  tb  the  maintenance  of  the  present  stratification  ays- 
tern.    Policy  making  implications  are  viewed  in; light  of  the  impact  of 
education  on  future  occupational  arid  social  mobility,  ^Alternative  ' 
methods  by  xJhich  those'  of  low- income  backgrounds  may  be  adequately,  educe- 
tionally  prepared  to  compete  with  those  of  middle  and'upper  income  back- 
grounds  for  the  economic  and* social  rewards  of  the  society  are  suggested. 
Such  alterations  in  the  presenfe^structure  of  the  public  schools  ai*e 
viewed  as  necessary  only  if  one  does  hot  de3ire  the  present  social  class 
configuration  to  remain  int&ctr. 
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chapter  h  . ,  -  ' 

methodology'    '  *  ? 

i  '    *  '    1.    INTRODUCTION       *    ^  • 

"  To  seek  to  understand  how  within  schools  children  learn  and  why  some 
succeed  and  others  fail,  I  believe  it  necessary  to  make  oneself  a  part 
of  the  classroom  milieu.    The  process  of  socialization  of  a  ehild  within 
a  classroom  involved  the  development  of  attitudes,  values,  beliefs,  and 
Ht terns  of  behavior.    One  can  neither  discover  nor  observe  the  influence 
of  the  educational  Experience. upon  the  child  by,  merely  relying  on  abstracted 
measure^  of  aptitude,  attitude,  academic  performance  or  intelligence 
"quotients."    Though* these  indices  may  provide  guidelines  as  to  the 
performance  of  the  child,  they  do  not  explain  the  complexities  of  the 
interactional  processes  in  classroom  activity.    It  is  in  the  manifestation 
of  classroom  behavior  that  I  bfelieve  one  obay~£ind  the  clearest  guidelines 
as  to  the  impact  of  the  formal  educational  experience  for  the  child.  It 
is  also  in  this  context  fhat  the  manifestations  of  the  beliefs  and 
*  attitudes  of  the  teacher  concerning  het^rple,  evaluation  of  the  children 
and  perceptions  of  herself  as  a  teacher  are  most  clearly  discernible. 
A  teacher  will  spend  nearly  one  thousand  hours  with  ber  students  during 
the  course  of  the  school  year.    Such  intensive  and  continuous  interaction 

4. 

within  the  confines  of  a  single  room  results  in  an  internal  order  and 
logic  that  Van  be  discerned  by  one  who  seeks  to  make  himself  a  part  of 
-that  classroom. 

The  process  whereby  children  are  socialized  through  long  and  con- 
tinuous contact  with  schools  is  neither  static  nor  only  sporadic.    It  is, 
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rather,  both  dyWlc  and  cont I nuous Of  course,  there  are  long  periods 
of  time  wl.thlrf  t;he  classroom  In  which  there  appears  to  be  an  absence  of 
activity,  such  as  when  children  work  silently  at  their  desks.    Yet  I 
contend' that  even  long  periods  of  non-verbalization  and  lack  of  physical 
activity  are  important,  Indeed  critical ,  to  an  understanding  of  the  ed- 
ucattonat  experience  for  the  child.    To  be  expected  to  *pend  long  periods 
/of  absolute  silence  in  a  single  room  emong  thirty  friends  is  ea  integral 
to  the  school  experience  as  is  recess . 

To  speak  of  the  socialization  process  as  continuous  is  to  Imply  that 
the  element  of  time  is  central  to  th3  experience.    As  noted  by  Henry  (1967) 
if  one  wishes  to  understand  the  outcome  of  the  educational  experience  for 
a  particular  child,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  three  phenomena:    the  ex- 
perience of  the  child  at  home,  in  school  and  with  his  peers.    All,  how-* 
ever,  must  be  examined  in  relation  to  the  passage  of  time.    The  longer  a 
specific  process  continues— In  this  case  the  education  of  the  child— the 
greater  the  effect  it  will  ultimately  have  on  the  individual. 

It  Is  a  basic  goal  of  this  study  to  account  for  the  educational  ex- 
perience of  the  child  over  time.  Though  one  may' plot  the  progress  of  a 
child  through  an  educational  Institution  by  means  of  grade  cards  ajid 
teacher  reports,  such  indicators  remain,  at  best,' only  abstractions  of 
actual  behavior  and  performance.  'The  problem  thuSsbecomes  one  of  devising 
alternative  itethods  to  describe  and  interpret  the  educational  experience 
of  the  child,    i  would  suggest  §,  more  fruitful  method  by  which  to  study 
the  experiences  of  children  in  schools  is  to  directly  observe  them  In  the 
enVirons  of  the  classrooms,  halls  and  playgrounds%.    Sueb  is  the  method 
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emplpyed  in  the  present  study. 

'Various  labels  have  been  attached  to  the  research  technique  of  direct 

observation  of  human , activity  and  interaction  in  en  ongo? ng^ natural tsttc 

fashion.    Possibly  the  earliest  use  of  this  technique  was  by  anthropolo- 

gists  fn  their  field  studies  of  primitive  peoples.    Malinowskl  (1922) 

labeled  his  technique  of  observation  end  participation  In  the  Various 

activities  of  a^robrtaud  village  as  "ethnography.11   He  described  his  goal 

In  utilizing  this  technique  as  follow?* 

The  field  ethnographer  has  seriously  and  soberly  to  cover  the 
full  extent  of  the  phenomena  in  each  aspect  of  tribal  culture 
studies,  maktng.no  difference  between  what  is  commonplace  or  drab, 
or  ordinary,  and  what  strikes  him  as  astonishing  and  out-of-the~ 
way.    At  the  same  time,  the  whole  aijea  of  tribal  culture,  In  all 
its  aspects  has  tocbe  gone  over  in  research.    The  consistency,  the 
law  and  order  which  obtain  within  each  aspect  make  also  for  joining  . 
them  Into  one  coherent  whole 

He  also  contended  that  the  proper  conditions  for  ethnographic  work 

necessitated  "cutting  oneself  off  from  the  company  of  other  vjHlte  men11  In 

order  to  stay  as  close  ss  possible  to  the  natives.    Thus  for  many  months 

he  camped  In  the  village  of  the  natives  Instead  bf*1lv!ng  in  the  compound 

of  the  whites  nearby.  *  « 

More  recent!*  Within  the  anthropological  tradition,  Valentine  (I968) 

has  called  for  new  ethnographic  research  to  be  conducted  among  various 

w 

groups  of  the  poor.    He  states  that  it  will  be  only  In  this  fashion  th^t 
the  actual  motivations  and  desires  of  the  poor  will  become  known.  Like- 
wise,, only  through  direct  participation  in  the  life  of  those  that  are 
podr  will  there,  emerge  an  understanding  of  the  structure  of  the  society 
in  which  th/ey  live. 

Valentine  contends  that  just' as  provincial  judgements  were  made  by 
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colcmial  peoples  concerning  the  natives  they  encountered,  so  also  pro- 
vincial  judgments  are  presently  being  made  about  the  poor  by  middle  class 
social  scientists.    He  develops  his  conceptual  understanding  of  ethnography 
as  follows: 

It  /ethnography/  requires  that  the  ethnographer  live  with  the 
y       people  whose  culture  he  studies.    From  the  time  of  pioneer  field 
workers  onward,  it  has  been  recognized  .that  prolonged,  intensive, 
direct  exposure  to  the  actual  conditions  of  life, is  needed  to 
understand  a  previously  unknown  culture.    This  involves  direct 
observation  of  social  behavior  and  participation  in  community 
life  as  well  as  systematic  questioning  and  discussion  with  in- 
formants.   Only  by  this  immersion  in  ongoing  group  existence 
can  the  anthropologist  probe  thoroughly  beneath  the  surface 
of  a  culture  and  replace  superficial  impressions  with  more 
accurate  insights. 

Within  the  discipline  of  pociology*.  extensive  use  has  also  been  made 
of  direct  observation  of  human  behavior  and  interaction.    In  "non-partici- 
pant observation,"  researchers  merely  observe  interaction,  while  in 
,  "participant  observation,"  they  also  are  involved  iu  the  very  behavior 
they  are  studying. 

Sociologists  have  utilized  non-participant  observation  for  the  study 
of  industrial  strikes  (Gouldner,  1954);  community  organization  (D.  Hatch, 
1948;  R.  Lynd,  1928;  W.  Warner,  1944);  behavior  In  "public  places  (Goffman, 
1963);  psychiatric  interviewing  (Scheff,  1966);  clientele  in  stores  with 
pornographic  material  (Polsky,  1967;  Rist,  1969);  controlled  studies  in- 
volved  with  attitude  formation  (Katz,  1957);  effects  of  group  pressure 
upon  the  modification  and  distortion  of  judgments  (Asch,  1952);  and 
development  or  racial  identification  (Clark,  1947;  Goodman,  1952).  The 
setting  in  which  such  observations  occur  vary  from  the  naturalistic  set- 
ting  of  the  union  hall  6r  book  store  to  the  highly  structured  eunwundings 
of  the  laboratory.  28 

Though  the  method  of  participant  observation  is  highly  similar  to 

<  * 

that  of  non- participant  observation,  the  crucial  distinction  lies  in 
that  the  participant  observer  becomes  actively  engaged  in  the  inter- 


actions  and  activities  of  the  group.    This  method,  Of   course,  bears  strong 
resemblance  to  the  ethnographic  method  employed  by  anthropologists.    In  fact, 
often  those  within  the  discipline  of  sociology  who  utilize  participant  obser- 
vation will  characterize  their  study  as  being  in  the  area  of  "social  anthropol- 

§ 

ogy."   The  semantics,  1  would  suggest,  should  not  obscure  the  commonality  of 
method.     Examples  in  the  sociological  literature  of  studies  utilizing  parti- 
clpgnt  observation  include  Whyte  (1 9^3)  in  his  study  of  "Cornervl 1 le,H  where 
he  not  only  lived  within  the  community  'for  more  than  two  years,  but  joined 
local  organizations  and  participated  in  bowling  matches  with  local  residents. 
Anderson's  (1923)  study  of  the  hobo  necessitated  his  leading  the  life  of  an 
unemployed  drifter  for  an  extended  period  of^time.*  Becker's  study  of  jazz 
musicians  (1955)  was  written  from  the  perspective  of  one  who  had  been  a 
musician  with  various  jazz  bands.    Host  recently,  Henslin  (1967)  spent  six 
months  as  a  cab  driver  In  a  large  metropolitan  area  while  Humphreys  partici- 

pated  as  a  voyeur  (1368)  for  men  engaged  In  homosexual  activity  in  public 

*  ■*  ** 

rest rooms.    Humphreys  noted  in  relation  to  his  technique: 

I  believe  ethnographic  methods  are  the  only  truly  empirical  ones 
for  the  social  scientist.    When  human  behavior  is  being  examined, 
,  systematic  observation  is  essential;  so  I  'had  to  become   a  partici- 
pant -  observer  of  furtive,  felonious  acts.\  '  ^ 

Within  the  fl,$1d  of  education,  both  participant  and  non-participant 

observation  have  been  employed  in  the  study  of  classroom  activities  and 

Interactions.    Bellack  (1966),  Biddle  (I9bf),  Flanders  (1962),  Henry  (1963), 

B.  Smith,  et.  aK  (196*f),  L*  Smith  and  Geoffrey  (1968),  Tabe  (1966),  and 

Vaughn  and  Faber  (1952)  have  all  utilized  direct  observations  of  classroom 

situations  to  analyze  attitude  formation,  peer  group  relations,  student 

teacher  training  and  variations  in  teacher  control  techniques.    Perhaps  the 
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most  extensive  endeavor  within  the  eroo  of  ©ducatior*  concerning  classrw*" 
observation  has  come  frojn  Smith  and  Geoffrey  who  were  able  to  utilize  both 


tlon  ^ie'roethnofcraphy"   because  of  their  concern  with  a  single  small  social 


techniques  enabled  them  to  approach  the  study  of  the  classroom  frqyn  an 

"I  nsl  de-outs  ide11  perspective.  » 

Mr.  Geoff rey^^the  classroom  teacher,  was  a  full-fledged  participant 
In  the  research.    He  kept  dally  field  notes  of  his  perceptions  of  the 
classroom  and  Its  functioning.    As  the  university  observer,  Louis  Smith 
was  equally  a  full-fledged  participant  In  the  research.    He  kept  de- 
tailed field  notes  of  his  observations  of  the  classroom.    While  it  Is 
not  our  purpose  at  this  point  to  analytically  develop  the  distinctions 
between  the  participant  and  the  non-participant  observer,  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  classroom  was  viewed  from  these  two  perspectives:  the 
teacher  who  had  an  Inside  look  at  what  was  going  on  and  why  It  was 
going  on  and  the  university  Investigator  who  had  an  outsider's  view 
of  what  was  happening  and  why  It  was  happening. 

Smith  came  to  Geoffrey's  das  room  '/ell  day,  everyday"  for  an  entire  semester. 

The  thrust  of  the  Investigation  was  to  learn  more  of  "how  a  middle-class 

teacher  copes  with  a  group  of  lower-class  children. M    No  mechanical  devices 

were  Utilized  to  record  classroom  activity  and  Smith  kept  a  continuous 

handwritten  account9 du r i ng  the  observational  period. 


An  additional  area  ov  study  that  Is  important  to  this  analysis  is  the 
observation  of  activities  and  interact ions* of  members  within  a  family.  Re- 
search  within  a  family  has  most  often  necessitated  the  utilization  of  both 


system  and  their  attempt  to  approach  the  study  as  social  anthropologists. 
Geoffrey  was  the  teacher  and  thus  became  the  participant  observer  while 
Smith  was  the  non-participant  observer  involved  In  keeping  a  continuous  record 
of  the  classroom  activities.    They  state  that  the  combination  of* these  two 
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participant  and  non-participant. observation.    Henry  0963),  lived  for 
varying  periods  of  time  with  several  families  who  heB  mentally  disturbed 
children.   Lewis  (1961,  1965)  has  employed  both  participant  and  non-par- 
ticipant techniques  in  the  study  of  poverty  striken^  families  in  Mexico, 
Puerto  Rico  and  New  York  City.    It  has  only  been  recently,  however,  that 
both  participant  and  non-part icl pant  observations  have  been  employed  In 
the  study  of  the  urban  black  family  (cf.  Ladner*  1968;    Rainwater,  1964, 
1966,  1967;    Schulz,  1969).    Though  these  studies  have  entailed  examination 
of  life  styles,  food  habits,  marriage  patterns,  adolescent  sexual  adjust- 
ment, employment  behavior  and  child  rearing  practices,  none  has  specifically 
focused  on  the  family  as  It  relates  to  the  educattonat  experiences  of  the 
black  child.  '  , 

II,  METHODOLOGY  AND  THE  EDUCATIONAL  EXPERIENCE 
As  noted  previously,  Henry  contends  that  to  fully  understand  the 
educational  experience  6f  the  child,  there  are  three^ critical  areas  one 
must  examine;    the  school,  the  home  and  the  peer  group  of  the  child.  All 
three  are  highly  interdependent  and  the  methods  and  rate  by  which  children 
learn  are  directly  attributable  to  the  influence  of  these  three  variables* 
To  isolate  any  of  these  areas  and  study  it, apart  from  the  other  two  gives 
one  an  Incomplete  analysis  of  the  experience  of  the  child*    This,  unfortu- 
nately, has  been  the  thrust  of  a  predominant  number  of  studies  on  child- 
hood, education.    Intensive  analysis  of  I  .Q.  scores,  attitude  scales,  read** 
Ing  achievement,  and  motivational  indices  have  all  had  the  effect  of 
abstracting  the  school  experience  of  the  chftd  to  a  seri.es  of  empirical 
correlations*    Likewise,  in  evaluating  the  impact  of  the  home  on  the  edu- 
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cation*!  experience  of  the  child!  a description  of  the  cultural  milieu  of 
the  home  Is  the  basis  for  the  rating  of  the  child. on  a  "deprivation  Index" 
that  Is  to  estimate  his  learning  potential  (cf.  Deutsch,  1967).  Such 
variables  listed  In  the  Index  as  the  number  of  trips  out  of  the  city,  num- 
ber of  meals  the  family  eats  together,  and  number  of  siblings  are  purported 
to  give  an  estimate  of  the  learning  capacity  of  the  child  within  the  class- 

'  t  e 

room.  l-    %  * 

There  has  not  to  my  knowledge  been  reported  any  findings  relating  the 

Influence  of  the  child's  peer  group  experience  simultaneously  to  both  his 

.  *  ■  t>. 

home  and  school,  experience.   Attention  has  been  given  by  criminologists  to 

the  relation  of  deljquency  to  peer  group  experiences  and  home  environment. 

The  thrust  of  thtejse  studies,  however,  was  not  to  ascertain  the  educational 

experience  of  the  child,  but  to  seek  explanations  for  delinquent  behavior. 

In  a  similar  fashion,  a  number  of  educators  and  sociologists  have  attempted 

to  seek  correlations  among  two  of  the  three  variables,  most  often  the  re- 

\  * 

1  at ion  of  schoorexperlence  and  home  environment/  Consideration  of  the 
"culture  of  poverty",  the  "cultural  gap  between  hjbme  and  school"  and  "the 
disadvantaged,  child"  have  all  sought  to  demonstrate  relationships  between 
the  home  and  the  school.    Yet,  to  reiterate,  learning  does  not  take  place 
only  In  the  home  and  the  school,  because  children  also  learn  from  one 
another. 

the  research  to  be  reported  in  this  study  Involved,  In  Its  broadest 

♦ 

scope,  both vpartlcl pant  and  non-part! cl pant  observation  of  a  grqup  of 
black  children  from  September,  1967  to,  December,  1970  In  their  school,  In 
their  homes  and  with  their  friends.    I  sat  as  a  non-part? cl pant  observer 
In  the  kindergarten  classroom  at  least  twice  weekly  throughout  the  1967-1968 
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school  year  attempting  to  keep  q  continuous  handwritten  account  of  classroom 

activity.    No  mechanical  devices  were  utilized  at  any  point  in  the  record- 

1 

Ing.qf  activity.    During  the  kindergarten  year,,  I  also  visited  in  the  homes 
of  several  of  the  children  in  the  class  often  actively  participating  with 
them  in  ball  games,  reading  to  them  and  taking  them  for  trips  in  my  car. 
During  the  home  visits  with  the  children  and  their  parents,  no  attempt  was 
made  to  keep  a  continuous  handwritten  account  of  activity.    Notes  were  re- 

,  corded  from  memory-  at  the  end  of  the  visit.    During  the 'first  grade  year 
(I968-I969),  only  four  Informal  visits  were  made  to  the  classroom.  No 

•home  visits  were  made*   When  the  children  began  second  grade,  I  returned 
to  the  classroom  again  acting  as  a  non-participant  observer  and  keeping 
continuous  handwritten  notes  of  the  classroom  activity.    During  both  the 
kindergarten  and  second  grade  years,  the  length  of  the  classroom  obser- 
vational  periods  varied  from  forty-five  minutes  to  three  and  one  half  hours, 
interviews  were  conducted  with  the  teachers,  administrators,  and  special 
service  personnel  in  the  school.    Also,  I  attended  a  variety  of  school 
functions,  such  as  Parent-Teacher  meetings  and  school  assemblies.  Parr 
ticularly  In  the  1969-1970  school  year,  I  spent  time  with  the  teachers 
Informally  In  their  lounge. 

I  believe  It  necessary,  at  this  point,  to  clarify  what  benefits  can 

be  derived  from  the  det,al!,ed  analysis  over  time  of  a  single  group  of 

*  *  « 

children.  -Th^stflgle  most  apparent  weakness  of  the  vast  majority  of 
studies  of  urban  education,  and  education  In  general,  Is  that  they  lack 
any  longitudinal  perspective.    The  complexities  of  the  Interactional 
processes  vtfiich  evolve  over  time  within  the  classrooms  cannot  be  discerned 
either  with  abstracted  measures  nor  with  only  a  few  one-or-two-hour 

33 
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observational  periods.    Education  is  a  social  process  that  Involves  the 
development  of  values,  norms,  jbellefs,  patterns  of  behavior,  and  expect a- 
ttons  for  the  future.   The  slow,  gradual  and  often  times  decetvtng  de*? 
velopment  of  these  aspects  of  the  educational  experience  cannot  be  docu- 
mented by  other  than  direct  observation  over  time*   Also,  since  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  classrooms  described  In  this  study  are  atypical  from 
others  tn  urban,  black  ghetto  neighborhoods',  longitudinal  study  will  en- 
hance the  ppsslbtlttles  of  studytng  methods  of  adaptation  of  black  children 
to  th*  socialization  factors  Inherent^ln  a  basically  whtte,  middle-class, 
value  oriented  institution.  '  9 

tn  the  School  "With  the  Teachers  % 

Of  crucial  Importance  throughout  the  duratton  of  the  stu^y  was  the 
cooperation  of  the  teachers  Involved.  Though  they  were  advtsed  admini- 
stratively that  an  "observer11  "was  to  be  in  their  room  during  the  course 
of  the  school  year,  the  tnfocmal  development  of  friendship  was  essential 

V 

for  their  acceptance  and  wtlltngness  to  confide  tn  me. 

The  ktndergarten  teacher,  Mrs.  Caplow,  and  I  were  introduced  by  the 
prtnclpal,  Mr.  MMler,  In  his  pfflce  two  days  before  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year.    Arrangements  and  permission  had  been  secured  thVough  the 
administrative  hterarchy  of  the  school  system  for  my  presence  tn  the 

school.    Since  there  was  only  one\tndergarten  class  tn  the  building, 

9  ( 

there  was  little  chotce  for  the  teacher  but  to  accept  my  presence^  Mrs* 
Caplow  was  very  pleasant  during  our  first  meeting  when  I  attempted  to 
explatn  the  reason  for  my  presence  tn  her  class.    I  told  her  that  I  was 
Interested  tn  studytng  how  children  learn  and  why  some  appear  to  learn 
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more  quickly  then  do  others.    I  also  assured  her  that  I  was  not  working 
for  the  board  of  Educatton  and  that  no  reports  were  going  to  be  filed  to 
the  Board  on  the  acttvtties  I  observed  in  the  classroom.^  Though  she  indl- 
cated  that  she  understood  my  lack  of  relatton  to  the  school  system,  she 
periodically  throughout  the  school  year. would  ask  me  how  often  I  was  writ- 
ing  nreportsM  on  the  classroom.    I  would  then  have  to  assure  her  that  no 
reports  were  being  written  other  than  those  for  my  supervisor  at  the  uni- 
versity.,. 

During  the  first  weeks  of  school,  I  attempted  to  remain  as  unobtrusive 
as  posstble  wlthtn  the  classroom.    I  did  not  leave  my  seat  In  the  corner 
of  the  room  and  did  not  attempt  to  Initiate  tnteractton  with  the  teacher 
during  the .class room  observational  period.    At  the  end  of  six  weeks  of 
observation,.  I  secured  her  permission  to  walk  among  the  children,  and  also 
began  to  talk  much, more  frequjtptly  with  her  concerning  classroom  activities 
and  the  events  of  the  day.    Also,  Mrs*  Caplow  began,  after  a  period  of 
time,  to  ask  my  help  in  such  ways  as  threadtng  the  projector,  helptng 
with  the  children  crosstng  the  streets  during  field  trtps  and  carrying 
heavy  packages  for  her.    informally  our  Interaction  also  increased  as 
she  began  to  ask  me  to  jotn  her  for  a  cup  of  coffee  during  the  morning 
recess  and  a^hristmas  she  Invited  me  to  a  program  at  her  church.  As 
our  acquaintance  grew,  I  found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  maintain  a  ^ 
clear  distinction  between  my  role  of  participant  or  non-parti ct pant 
^observer,  for  I  was  increasingly  brought  into  interaction  with  her  and 
would  occasionally  have  to  alternate  between  the  two  roles  during  the 
course  of  the  classroom  observation. 
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During  this  first  year  of  tha  study,  I  met  on  an  informal  basis 
only  several  other  teachers  in  the  school.    The  kindergarten  class  was 

somewhat  isolated  from  the  rest:  of  the  classrooms  and  I  often  entered 

« 

the  classroom  through  a  side  entrance.    I  did  learn  to  know  the  first 
grade  teacher,  for  she  periodically  came  into  the  kindergarten  classroom. 
Other  teachers" were  met  informally  in  the  halls  or  else  at  school 
functions  like  the  Christmas  program  or  Parent-Teacher  Association 
meetings.   When  introduced  to  a  teacher,  X  was  often  aslfjed  what  I  was 
doing  at  the  school  and  I  would  explain  my  interest  in  studying  how 
children  learn.    Often  there  was  then  a  subtle  question  directed  towards 
jne  as  to  ''what  was  I  really  doing  at  the  school.11  I  would  only  comment 
as  I  did  previously. 

When  the  children  went  to  the  first  grade/ 1  knew  their  new 
teacher,  Mrs.  Logan,  from  the  previous  year.    Though  I  was  unable  to 
conduct  formal  observations  of  the  classroom  activity,  I  did  visit  the 
class  on  four ''occasions  informally.    The  first  grade  teacher  was  always 
very  pleasant  during  my  short  visits  and  she  would  immediately  begin  to 
have  the  children  show  me  work  that  they  had  completed.    I  spoke  only  . 
very  brief ly' with  her  and  never  developed  the  friendship  that  I  had  had 
with  the  kindergarten  teacher.    During  this  yeafr,  I  had  no  interaction 
with  aby  other  teachers  in  the  building  except  the  kindergarten  teacher. 
I  would  always  stUp  by  her  ropm  during  my  stay  at  the  school  and  speak 
with  her  for  a  brief  period » 

Since  I  had  been  at  the  school  the  previous  year,  no  question  was 
raised  as  to  my  coming  to  the  school  for  these  short  informal  visits. 
The  two  teachers  were  always  pleasant  and  quite  friendly.    I  interpret 

.    j.  .  ' 
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that  this  was  due  not  only  to  the  development  of  friendships,  but  that 
the  first  year  had  passed  and  no  "reports"  had  been  filed  with  the 
Board  of  Education*    Though  I  am  sure  suspicion* decreased  considerably 
during  the  course  of  the  first  year,  I  believe  that  the  teachers  were 
still  sop£what  suspicious  of  toy  motives5  at  the  end  of  the  school  year. 
Whqp  I  returned  the  following  year  and  they  had  heard  of  no  reports, 

they  appeared  morfe  willing  to  accept  me  as  a  bona  fide  researcher*' 

* 

The  second  grade  tetacher^of  the  children  in  this  study  had 
taught  one  year  previously,  and  that  in  the  third  grade.   Never  having 
met  Mr 8*  Benson,  two  days  before  the  beginning  of  school,  I  introduced 
myself  to  both  the  new  principal,  Mr.  Elder,  and  the  second  grade 
teacher*    I  explained  to  Mrs*  Benson  my  relationship  to  the  school  for 
th#  past  two  years  and  indicated*  that  I  would  like  to  again  observe  the 
children  during  a  part  of  their  second  grade  year*   Mrs*  Benson  was  * 
quite  agreeable  and  mentioned  that  tfce  kindergarten  teacher  had  come  to 
her  room  earlier  in  the  day  and  told  her  that  I  might  be 'coming  to  visit 

her  class  this  year*   With  my  Introduction  plus  the  legitimation  by  the 

*  *  • 

kindergarten  teacher  of  my  role  in  the  school,  Mrs.  Benson  seemed  quite 
at  ease  with  me  and  immediately  began  an  informal  conversation  regarding 
the  upcoming  World,  Series.   After  school  began,  she  was  always  friendly 
and  from  the  first  <iay  of  *  school  allowed  me  to  wander  through  the  room 
observing  the  activities  of  the  children  when  they  were  at  their  desks. 

I  was  much  more  rapidly  drawn. into  the  interaction  of  the  second 
grade  classroom  thaahad  been  the  case  in  the  kindergarten  class.  The 
teacher  almost  immediately  began  to  ask  my  help  with  a  number  of  tasks. 
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It  may  have  been  an  Inadvertent  aspect  of  spending  long' periods  within 
the  class  that  the  teacher  began  to  rely  on  me  as  a  male  for  assistance 
on  various  occasions,    I  yas, asked  to  escort  the  boys  tq,  the  boys'  wash- 
room,  tack  pictures  on  the  wall  with  a  small  hammer  and  move  tables. 
An  extreme  example  of  this  situation  was  during  a  field  trip  to  a  city 
park*    The  boys,  several  of  whom  1  had  known  for  two  years,  all  clus- 
tered around  me  as  we  began  to  walk.    The  teacher  simply  asked  the  girls 
to  come  with  her  and  she  then  proceeded  to  walk  thirty  to  forty  feet 
ahead  during  the  entire  trip,,   She  issued  no  directives  to  the 'boys. 
I  perecived.a  seemingly  implicit  communication  by  her  actions  that  I 
was  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  boys  during  the  trip.   Thus  I 
cWcame  a  participant  in  that  I  explained  different  plants  and  animals 
to  the  boys,  took  them  to  the  bathroom,  and  led  them  back  to  the  bus 
at  the  end  of  the  walk.  * 

In  the  second  grade  year  I  also  became  well  acquainted  with  a 
number  of  other  teachers  in  the  buildipg.    This  was  primarily  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  second  grade  teacher  was  a  member  of  a  large  clique 
Of,  younger  teachers  at  the  school.    They  ate  lunch  together  each  day 
and  spent  their  coffee  breaks  together  in  the  teachers1  lounge.  The 
second  grade  teacher  introduced  me  to  her  friends  and  I  was  given  an 
open  invitation  to  lunch  any  day  with  this  group.    I  did  so  on  numerous 
occasions  and  thus  grew  to  know  many  of  the  teacjherf  quite  well.  Given 
that  the  teachers  would  gossiu  in  my  presence  about  the  principal  and 
other  teachers,  I  assume  that  they  accepted  me  as  a  rather  harmless 
college  student  who  did  not  like  to  eat  by  himself.    I  did  not  have 
*t&ese  avenues  of  meeting  teachers  during  the  year  that  I  was  with  the 
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kindergarten  teacher,  for  she  was  somewhat  of  an  isolate,  somewhat  older 

4 

than  all  those  In  the  plique  of  young  teachers,  and  separated,  fron?  the 
rest  of  the  classrooms  and  teachers  -by  the  structure  of  the  building. 

With  the  Children  %  •     -  •  , 

When  the  children  came  into  the  kindergarten  classroom  on  the 

first  day  of  school,,  I  was  in  the  room  seated  in  a  corner.    The  teacher  » 

introduced  me  as  simply  "Mr.  Rist,  a  visitor  in  our  room."   The  children 

seemed  to  accept  my  presence  in  the  classroom  without  any  special  • 

reservation,  perhaps  because  they  had  not  yet  had  experience  with 

student  teachers  or  principals  and  thus  could  not  confuse  their  roles 

with  mine.    Boring  the  first  few  days  of  class,  most  of  the*  children 

came  to  my  s<»at  ahd  watched  me  write  in  my*  notebook.   Several  asked 

what  I  was  writing  and  I  explained  I  was  writing  about  activity  in  the 

room.    They  often  asKed  if  I  was  writing  about  them.    I  then  would  write 

their  names  on  the  border  of  the  page  and'  show  it  to  them.    They  seemed 

quite  pleased  with  this  and  would  go  and- tell  the  teacher  that  I  had 

i 

written  their  names.    There  was  aldo  indication  that  the  children  were 
intrigued  with  me  as  a  whfte.    Several  times,  a  few  children  rubbed 
the ir^ hands  over  my  head  and  asked  my  why  my  hair  was  so  long  and 
straight.    Once  two  boys  came  and  asked  why  my  skin  was  so  red. 

Though  I  had  made  no  formal  agreement  with  the  kindergarten  teacher, 
I  followed  a  course  of  non-intervention  ia  the  classroom  activities  as 
much  as  possible*    She  had  asked  me  early  in  the  semester  if  I  wished 
to  teach  the  clasp  on  any  occasion.    I  thanked  her  for  the  offer  but 
declined,  indicating  that  I  would  ratter  merely  observe  the  children. 
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I  also  did  not  participate  in  any  of  the  classroom  discussions  or  activ 
itifes   of  the  children  wtfen  they  were  in  interaction  with  the  teacher. 
The  teacher  did  not  explicitly  give  the  children  permission  to  come  to 
where  I  was  seated,  but  she  seemed  to  permit  such  visits  when  they  were 
not  involved  in  assigned  tasks. 

There  were  three  basia  aspects  to  fche  strategy  I  followed  in  my 
relations  with  the  children*    First,  I  attempted  not  to  interfere  or 
intrude  in  their  activities.    Secondly,  when  the  children  came  either 
to  show  me  work  that  they  had  completed  or  to'  relate  some  incidents,  I 
attempted  to  be  supportive  and  interested  in  what  the  child  was  showing 

or  telling  me.    Because  I  continually  attempted  to  remain  positive  in 

•     *  '  JL 

my  relation  to  the  children*,  they  began  to  increasingly  conje  to  me  \ 

during  the  course  of  the  year.    One  further  development  resulting  from 
this  strategy  was  that  the.  children  designated  as  '"slow  learners"  by 
the  teacher  came  quite  frequently  to  show  me  their  inat|Jbial---more  often 
on  some  occasions, than  they  went  to  the  teacher.    I  .attribute  this 
phenomena  to  the  children's  desire  for  support  and  encpuragement— some- 
thing very  seldom  forthcoming  to  the  "slow  learners"  from  the  teacher ♦ 
The  third  aspect  of  my  strategy  in  relation  to  the  children  was  to  m 

s 

avoid  becoming  part  of  the  authority  structure  of  the  classroom.    I  did 
not  reprimand  the  children,  report  incidents  of  disruptive  behavior  to 
the  teacher,  or  attempt  to  guide  the  class  when  the  teacher *wws  out  of 
the  room. 

During  Indoor  and  outdoor  recess  periods,  I  was  able  to  maintain 

a  good  deal  of  informal  contact  with  the  children.    We  would  chat  in- 

>* 
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formally,  or  the  children  would  ask  questions  of  -me.*  In  the  early  part 
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of  the  spring,  "jump  rope11  became  a  fad  among  the  girls  in  the  class, 

and  I  was  asked  to  twirl  one  end  of  a  long  rope.    I  consented  and  thus 

spen^  many  vecess  periods  with  'the  girls  twirling  the  rope  for  thetn. 

During  recess  periods,  I  was  not  only  able  to  develop  a  deeper 

acquaintance  with  the  children,  but  I  could  also  observe  thetn  in  un- 

structured  interaction  with  their  peers.    I  believe  the  behavioral  pat- 
la. 

terns  that  developed  in  the  play  situation  during  the  course  of  the 
year  are  a  crucial  aspect  in  understanding  the  experience  of  the  child 
within  the  school.    Most  generally,  the  pattern  indicated  that  the  be- 
havior o*  the  children  among  themselves  in  the  classroom  was  highly 
similar  to  the  way  in  which  they  behaved  on  the  playground.    The  trans- 
mission  of  values  and  norms  among  the  children  was  evident  within  the 
class,  but  it  came  into  stronger  relief  when  the  structure  of  the  class- 
room was  removed.    Divisions  along  socio-economic  variables  in  the 
classroom  were  the  basis  ^or  similar  divisions  on  the  playground. 

Due  to  my  infrequent  visits  with  the  children  while  they  were 
in  first  grade,  there  was  little  or  no  chance  for  informal  interaction 

c 
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with  them.    My  visits  consisted  primarily  of  speaking  for  a  short  period 
with  the  teacher  and  then  looking  at  materials  that  the  children  had 
completed.    I  was  unable  to  observe  a  single  recess  period,  nor  did  I 
observe  the  first  grade  teacher  engaged  in  any  teaching  activities  with 
the  children.    The  activity  in  the  classroom  halted  when  I  entered  and 
'  then  centered  primarily  on  my  looking  at  the  children's  materials. 
Within  the  second  grade  classroom,  I  attempted  to  implement  a 
similar  strategy  in  dealing  with  the  children  that  I  had  used  when  they 
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were  in  kindergarten.    I  believe  that  it, was  successful  only  to  the 
point  that  the  teacher  did  not  attempt  to  engage  roe  in  a  participant 
role  with  the  children*    Such  incidence- as  the  trip  to  the  park  neces- 
sitated  my  taking  the  role  of  a  participant  in  the  activities  of  the 
children.    In  the  second  grade,  the  children  initiated  two  new  forms 
pf  interaction  with  ma:    requests  for  assistance  with  their  assignments 
and  for  mediation  in  disputes.   When  the  children  would  ask  for  assis- 
tance,, 1  would  attempt  to  discuss  the  problem  with  them  and  note  alter- 
native solutions ,  but  I  never  gave  answers.    Likewise ,  I  at tempt ed^to 
handle  disputes  in  as  non-directive  a  fashion  as  possible.    I  did  not 
'  side-  with  any  one  child  or  group  of  children  against  another  and  tried 
to  avoid  being  put  in  the  position  where  one  child  could  say  to  another, 
"Mr.  Rist  said  so."  .  %  * 

* 

With  the  School  Administration 

Interaction  with  the  two  different  principals  that  served  the 
school  during  the  time  in  which  this  study  was  conducted  was  neither  as 
continuous  nor  as  informal  as  that  with  the  teachers.    The  principal, 
Mr.  Miller,  who  was  at  the  school  when  the  study  first  began  was  a 
pleasant  and  cordial  middle  aged  man.    Because  he  did  not  have  an  assis- 
tant principal  as  did  his  successor,  he  did  not  have  the  time  available 

fot  informal  conversation.    lie  did  consent  to  three  one-how  interviews. 

**  _ , 

Initial  contact  with  the  principal  was  made  two  days  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  yfifer«in  1967.  He  had  anticipated  my  coming*  for 

both  the  district  superintendent  and  the  project  director  had  contacted 

♦ 
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him  concerning  my  presence  in  the  school*    He  seemed  quite  agreeable 
to  having  me  in  the  school,  though  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  coqld  have 
forbidden  my  entrance  should  he  have  desired  to  do  so. 

,TWo  days  before  school  began  in  the  fall  of  1969,  I  went  'to  the 
school  to  meet  the  new  principal,  Mr.  Elder.   After  1  mentioned  the 
kindergarten  teacher's  name,  Mr.  Elder  indicated  that  he  knew  her  well 
and  that  if  I  had  been  working  with  her,  he  was  sure  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  ray  coming  to  the  school.1   I  found  that  during  the  summer 
of  196£,  Mr.  ( Miller,  .who  had  been  principal  the  previous  two  years,  had 
been  transferred  to  another  elementary  school  in  the  school  district. 
Mr.  Elder  (a  younger  roan  ijt  his  middle  thirties)  had  been  assigned  as 


o  Ify  situation  was  somewhat  analogous  to  that  faced  by  William  Whyte  * 
in  his  attempt  to  meet  the  Norton.  Street  Gang.    It  was  through  Doe  that  * 
he  gained  entre,  mot  only  to  the  gfng,  but  to  a  number  of  other  activities 
within  the  community.    I  did  not  consider  the  kindergarten  teacher  as 
a  flcey  informer,"  but  it  was  apparent  that  although  she  had  little  inter- 
action with  the  other  teachers,  she  was  highly  respected  within  the 
school.    Likewise,  she  had  numerous  contacts  in  other  schools  within  the 
city,  due  both  to  her  long  years  within  the  system  and  to  the  fact 
that  her  mother  had  taught  in  the  same  school  system  for  more  than  thirty 
years.    Thus  it  was  my  previous  association  with  the  kindergarten  teacher 
that  was  crucial  to  my  initial  acceptance  by  the  new  principal  and 
second  grade  teacher.    I  had  perceived  quite  early  in  my  first  year  at 
the  school  that  by  merely  informing  a  questioning  teacher  that  I  was 
working  with  Mrs.  Caplow  in  the  kindergarten,  my  legitimacy  in  the 
school  was  established. 

It  should  fee  noted  that  there  was  no  conscious  selection  on  my  part 
of  Mrs .  Caplow  as  the  teacher  within  the  school  where  the  study  should 
begin.    It  was  merely  coincidence  that  she  was  the  kindergarten  teacher. 
Had  she  been  in  another  grade  and  I  observing,  for  example,  a  new  teacher 
in  her  first  year  of  teaching,  -1  would  have  had  to  legitimate  my  presence 
in  the  school  by  more  objective  criteria ,  i.e.  "university  researcher. 11 
As  it  was,  her  informal  contacts  throughout  and  beyond  the  school  provided 
me  with  a  degree  of  legitimation  that  could  not  have  been  achieved  through 
letters  of  introducation  or  phone  calls  from  the  district  offict.   As  was 
the  case  with  Whyte,  initial  legitimation  with  members  ' of  the  group  was  not 
achieved  by  formal  criteria,  but  by  acquaintance  with  a  key  member  of  the 
group  who  vouched  for  the  researcher. 
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the  new  principal  pf  Attucks  school  and*  had  been  given  an  assistant 
principal,  Mr.  SImone.   When  I  arrived  at  the  school,  I  found  that  Mr. 
Elder  had  received  no  indication  that  X  was  to  observe  it^the  school 
and  appeared  uncertain  as  to.  what  function  I  served  in  the  classroom. 
I  explained  my  presence  in  the  school  for  the  previous  two  years*  and 
indicated  that  I  had  spent  a  g^at  deal  of  time  with  the  kindergarten 
teacher,  MrS.  Caplow.    It  was  at  the  mention  of  Mrs.  caplow' s  name 
that  his  approach  to  me  chapged  noticeably.   As  was  the  case  with  tny 
first  meeting  with  the  second  grade  teacher,  it  was  my  acquaintance 
with  the  kindergarten  teacher  that  was  critical  in  my  initial  acceptance. 

My  informal  contact  with  the  new  principal,  Mr.  Elder,  was  more 
frdquent  than  with  the  pr^ious^p^ncipal,  Mf.  Miller.   With  an  assis- 
tant principal  to  assume  some  of  the  bureaucratic  duties,  Mr.  Elder 
was  able  to  spend  time  talking  with  the  teachers  and  myself  in  the 

teachers1  lounge,  perhaps  over  a  cup  of  coffee.    Soon  after  school  be- 

•i  *  — 

gan  in  the  fall,  the  principal  announced  that  the  teachers  would  try  to 
organize  a  volleyball  team  to  play  against  faculty  from  other  elementary 
schools  in  the  district.    I  volunteered  to  play.   When  the  schedule  of 
practices  was  announced,  I  was  unable  to  come  due  to  a  teaching  commit- 
ment at  the  university,  but  I  believe  my  willingness  to  join  the  team"* 
impressed  him*    Shortly  thereafter,  he  began  to  ask  me  to  have  coffee 
with  him  after  the  morning  recess.    He  would  spend  nearly  every  recess 
on  the  playground  with  the  children  and  then  go  to  the  lounge  for 
coffee.   We  discussed  a  number  of  issues  during  these  short  chats.  Oh 
several  occasions  he  sought  information  from  me  concerning  matters  at 

Attucks  School.    When  on  one  occasion  he  asked  whether  I  knew  of  any 

/ 
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recordings  of  black  poetry*  I  supplied  him  with  an  appropriate  address. 
On  another  occasion  he  asked  whether  I  had  any  ideas  on  how  to  spend 
$1600.00  for  the  junior  high  grades  in  the  school,  as  he  was  in*  the 
process  of  developing  a  proposal  to  submit  for  some  surplus  funds  that 
were  available  in  his  district;    I  suggested  the  establishment  of 
individual  black  studies  centers  in  each  of  the  rooms  with  records, 
books,  magazines,  newspapers  and  a  noteboard.    Re  thought  the  idea  was 

'  valid  and  asked  if  I  would  be  willing  to  provide  him' with  titles  of 
books  and  records  along  with  addresses  of  companies  supplying  them*  I 

1  complied  with  his  request,  and,  as  a  result,  the  school  was  awarded  the 
money  for  the  centers  shortly  before  Christmas* 

With  Special  Service  Personnel 

During  the  length  of  the  study,  interaction  with  special  service 
personnel  was  very  limited.    Little  interaction  occurred  with  any  of 
them  other  than  my  observations  of  their  sessions  with  the  children. 
During  the  first  year  of  the  study,  the  kindergarten  children  were  taken 
to  the  library  as  part  of  the  teacher's  plan  to  introduce  them  to  ail 
the  activities  of  the  school;  and  at  that  time,  I  met  the  librarian* 
When  the  children  began  second  grade,  they  were  allowed,  for  the  first 

time,  a  ha If -hour  library  period  each  week.    I  observed  six  of  these 

♦ 

library  periods  and  spoke  briefly  with  the  librarian  during  several  of 

these  visits,  but  I  did  not  visit  with  her  at  any  other  time. 

The  speech  teacher  spent  a  ha If -hour  period  each  week  with  the 

kindergarten  children  for  the  first  semester  of  the  school  year.    I  was 

often  present  in  the  room  during  these  lessons  *ojjd  was  introduced  to 

> 
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her.    Out  interaction,  however,  was  so  limited  that  she,  I  warn  sure, 

never  learned  my  name.    When  the  children  reached  aecond  grade,  the 

•         '  '         *-  y 

speech,  teacher  did  not  come  to  the  room  for  lessons,  but  rather  took 

•  » 

only  the  two  children  in  the  class  who  had  acme  speech  impediment  *nd, 
spent  one-half  hour  per  week  with  them. 

The  medical  personnel  visited  the  school  very  infrequently.  The 
nurse  was  at  the  school  one  afternoon  per  week  and  the  doctor  was  pre- 
sent  only  to  administer  injections.    I  first  met^the  nurse  when  she  was 
working  with  the  doctor  giving  injections;  I  again  met  hex?  when  she 
came  to  test  the  children1 s  eyes  and  again  to  check  for  scalp  infections. 
The  only  time  I  met  her  during  the  second  grade  year*  was  as  she,  checked 
the  children  for  scalp  infections. 
,  The  social  worker  at  the  school  was  met  only  once  during  the 

study.  During  this  meeting,  I  conferred  with  her  on  several  of  the 
families  that  I  had  visited.    I  alsov  asked  her  to  relate  the  scfiool 

i  , 

policies  concerning  children  from  families  on  some  form  of  public  asais- 
H  tance.    The  social  worker^was  seldom  at  the  school  since  she  had  no 
office  there  and  she  was  assigned  to  five  schools  simultaneously.  She 

I*  ■  '         •  ■ 

stated  that  he£  case  load  was  always  above  three  hundred  children. 

With  the  Parents  1 

At  the  school/  I  was  able  to  meet  parents  of  children  I  was  ob- 
serving in  one  of  four  ways..   First,  several  of  the  mothers  were  members 
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of  the  school  Parent-Teacher* Association.    I  attended  the  meetings  which 

*  1 

were  held  once  a  month  and  was  introduced  to  the  mothers  present  by 
either  the  kindergarten  teacher  or  later  by  the  second  grade  teacher « 
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Most  often  X  would  speak  with  them  for  a  short  while  at  the  end'  of  the 
meeting  while  refreshments  were  being  served.  After  being  introduced, 
I  would  attempt  *to  explain  my  reason  for  being  at  the  school!  Moat  of 
the  parents  appeared  pleased  that  I  was. in  the  classroom  and  several 
stated  that  they  hoped  I  would  find  ways  to  help  their  children  "learn 
better." 

A  second  manner  in  which  I  met  parents  was  through  special  school 

programs* in  which  the  kindergarten  or  second  grade  participated.  Most 

»  * 

often,  only  mothers  would  come  during  the  day  for  such  programs  as 
those  at  Thanksgiving,  Christmas  and  May  Day,    Many  of  the  same  mothers 
who  attended  the  Parent  Teacher  Association  also*  attended  the  programs 
though  the^pyo  groups  were  not  entirely  overlapping.  v 

When  the  kindergarten  class  had  parties  or  when  Mrs.  Caplow  took 
the  children  on  field  trips $  she  would  ask  several  mothers  of  cnildren 
in  the  class  to  aid  her.    The  kindergarten  teacher  most  often  asked  the 
same  mothers  repeatedly.    No  mothers  were  asked  to  help -with  either 
parties  or  field  trips  whom  I  had  not  met  at  either  school  programs 
or  at  Parent -Teacher  Association  meetings.    In  the  second  grade,  Mrs. 
Benson  did  not  ask  any  mothers  to  accompany  her  on  the  field  trips, 
but  one  .mother  did  help  with  the  Halloween  party.    This  mother  Waa  em- 
ployed but  on  her  vacation,  and  she  volunteered  to  come  to  the  party. 

The  final  manner  in  which  I  came  into  contact  with  parents  at 
the  school  was  quite 'by  chance.    For  example,  a  parent  would  occasion- 
ally come  to  pick  up  the  child  from  school  when  it  was  raining  or  very 
cold.    Also,  I  met  two  mothers  who,  when  visiting  their  other  children 
in  the  school,  decided  to  see  the  kindergarten  or  second  grade  teacher 
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also*    Several  times  parents  came  to  the  room  to  bring  lunch  money  to 
the  child  or  bring  a  library  book. that  was  due,  % 

111.    OPTSIDB  THE  SCHOOL:    HOME  VISITS 

After  I  had  been  in  the  kindergarten  classroom  for  six  weeks,  I 

•  •  • 

asked  the  teacher  if  she  would  delect  four  children  whom  I  could  observe 

more  closely*    I  asked  that  two  of  the  children  be  those  whom  ahe 
thought  were  doing  well  in  the  kindergarten  class  and  two  whom  she  thought 
were  doing  poorly.    The "criteria  for  the  selection  of  the  four  children 
was  deliberately  vague  since.it  is  assumed  that  the  teacher's  evaluation 
was  the  critical  .factor  in  determining  the  experience  of  the  child  in 
the  classroom*    The  teacher  selected  one  boy  and  one  girl  for  each  of 
the  two  categories.    The  boy  and  girl  selected  as  doing  well  were  both 
only  children  in  unbroken  families  where  the  father  and  mother  were  em- 
ployed and  combined  earnings  were  above  .$12,  0.00  per  year*    The  two  child- 
ren selected  as  doing  poorly  were  from  incomplete  families  where  the 
mother  and  children  were  supported  by  welfare  funds.    In  the  boyfs 
family  there  were  six  children;  and  the  family  of  the  girl,    there  were 
eleven  children.  ^ 

From  the  work  of  such  men  as  Deutsch  (1964,  1967)^/ftiessman  (1962^ 
and  Bruner  (1960,  1964)  among  others,  there  is  Btefmg  evidence  indicating 
that, the  learning  processes  of  the  child  in  the  home  are  not  dissimilar 
nor  divorced  from  the  learning  processes  utilized  by  the  child  in  the  * 
school.    Their  work  would  indicate  that  the  child  does  not  learn  of 
himself  and  his  world  through  dicotomized  and  sporatic  experiences  in 
the  home  and  the  school,  but  that  learning  is  a  continuous  and  integrated  * 
process.    The  claim  made  by  John  Dewey  (1952),  the  progressive  educator, 
was  that  the  most  effective  learning  situation  for* 
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the  child  would  be  one  where  the  school  and  home  provided  the  child 
with  congruent  learning  patterns  ,and  stimuli.    It  is  a  major  goal  of 
this  study  to  explore  the  learning  patterns  utilized  by  the  children  in 
both  the  home  and  the  classrooms  and  to  determine  what  relationships 

between  thfese  two  milieus  may  exist..  Attention  will  also  focus  on 

*  ■*  # 

whether  there  appear  differential  relationships  for  children  from  dis- 
# 

similar  home  environments.    To  this  end,  thirty-nine  visits  were  made 

in  the  homes  of  the  four  children  from  the  kindergarten  class.  Eighteen 

/  . 

visits  were  in  the* homes  of  the  two  children  described  by  the  teacher 
as  doing  well  while  fclff*  remaining  twaaty-one  visists  were  in  the  homes 
erf  the  two  children  described  as  doing  poorly.    The  length  of  the 
*  visits  ranged] from  fifteen  minutes  to  four  hours. 


Arrangements  for  the  visits  were  first  made  by  the  kindergarten 
teacher  who  called  three  of  the  mothers  involved  and  asked  if  they  would 
allow  me  to  come  to  their  homes  apd  visit  with  them  and  talk  about  how  • 
their  children  were  doing  in  school.    All  three  mothers  consented  and 
«*»      the  first  visit  was  then  arranged  by  myself.    The  fourth  mother  was 

not  reached  by  .the  teacher  and  -thus  I  simply  walked  the  child  home  one 
day,  introduced  myself  to  the  mother,  explained  my  desire  to  talk  about 
the  experience  of  the  ^feild  in  school  and  asked  if  I  might  come  back  on 
another  gate.    The  mother  was  agreeable  and  the  visit  arranged. 

With  the  Children  % 
%  In  the  homes  of  the  two  children  defined  as  doing  well,  interaction 

with  the  single  child  could  be  much  more  frequent  and  continuous  than 
in  the  homes  of  the  children  defined  as  doing  poorly.    With  the  boy 
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designated  as  doing  well,  I  was  occasionally  left  alone  with  him  for 
brief  periods  of  time,  in  which  we  could  talk  about  school  and  his 
friends.    With  the  girl  in  the  aame^ategojj^  however,,  the  mother  was 
always  present.    Thi^ is  not  to  £mply  that  I  was  unable  to  talk  with  / 
the  child,  but  rather  that  the  conversation  always  involved  a  triad. 
Observation  of  the  interaction  of  these  two  children  with  their  friends 
or  peers  was  only  sporadic,  at  best.    The  boy .was  allowed  outside  on 
occasion,  but  the  parents  had  a  fear  of  the  neighborhood  axjd  did  not 

like  their  son  to  associate  with  other  children  in  the  neighborhood. 

* 

The  sapoe  was  true  for  the  girl.    She  was  infrequently,  observed  with  two 
othe*r  girls  from  the  kindergarten  class  who  lived  on  her  b^ock.  Faer 
group  observations  for  these  two  children  were  primarily  duting  recess 
periods  at  school. 

For  the  two  children  designated  by  the  teacher  as  doing  poorly, 
the  situation  was  quite  reversed.    Not  only  were  th§  two  always  observed 
amidst  a  number  of  other  children,  both  siblings  and  friends,  but  they 
also  spent  a  goodjdeal  of  time  outside  and  moved  freely  to  the  grocery 
store  and  filling  stations  nearby.    On  tio  occasion  was  I  able  with 
either  of  these  two  children  to  haye  the  long  talks  J  had  with  the  boy 
doing  wall. 

At  different  times  I  took  all  of  the  children  on  trips  in  my  car. 
We  visited  such  places  as  the  airport,  several  neighborhood  ball  games, 
my  office  at  the  university,^  my  apartment  and  an  ice  cream  store. 
All  my  visits  to  the  homes  were  entirely  informal.    No  notes  were  made  ' 
during  any  of  the, visits  except  for  one  short  interview  that  I  had  with 
(each  of  the  mothers  after  I  had  made  several  visits  to  their  homes*  I 
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ate  several  meats  with  the  various  families  and  participated  in  other 
activities  such  as  raking  the  yard,  playing  baseball  and  watching 

4 

\ 

television.    There  was  no  pre-arranged  schedule  as  to  when  I  would  visit 
the  children,  but  I  would  attempt  to  arrange  each  forthcoming  visit  t 
either  at  the  home  or  by  telephone.    It  was  not  until  near  the  end  of 
the  school  year  that  I  felt  I  could  visit  the' homes,  if  necessary, 
unannounced. 

*  »  * 

With  the  Adults 

Although  a  major  purpose  of  the  home  visits  was  to  observe  the 

child  with  his  peers  and  siblings,  it  was  no  less  a  purpose  to  observe 

the^child  in  interaction  with  adults;    I  came  into  contact  with  a  number 

of  adults  during  1the  various  visits  including  grandparents,  uncles  and 

aunts,  boy  friertfs  of  the  mothers  and  older  daughters,  fellow  church 

members  and  neighborhood  friends.    To  all  the  adults  whom  Lmfet  and 

spoke  for  any  length  of  time  I  explained  by  presence  in  the  home  as  one 

wl£o  was  interested  in  the  education  of  children,  but  wanted  to, learn 

more  about  children  outside  the  classroom/   Some  of  those  with  whom  J 

talked  were  quit^  pleasant  and  friendly  while  others  responded  with 

suspicion  and  hostility.    I  felt  it  necessary  to  introduce  myself  to 

♦  -  '  *  *  * 

every  adult  whom' I  met  for  the  first  time.    I  did  this  for  I  did  not 

4 

want  unwarrented  suspicion  to  be  centered  cn  the  family  with  my  visits 
mistakenly  interpreted  as  those  of  a  probation  officer,  truant  officer, 
insurance  agent  or  welfare  investigator.    One^pf  'the  mothers  appeared 
especially  grateful  that  I  did  introduce  mysdlf  to  each  new  adult  I 
mst  .in  her  home  for  she  was  able  to* say  little  else  abput  me  other  than 
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I  was  "at;  the  school  with  the  fcidSi"  \ 

Besides  the  short  questionnaire  that  I  administered  to  each  of  the' 

ft 

mothers,  numerous  informal  conversations  focused  on  the  child  and  his 

> 

performance  in  the  school.    I  also  di/icussed  what  they  perceived  as 
the  tralue  of  an  educati^for  their  children,  and  what  goals  in  life 
they  had  for  them*    Other  conversation^  also  focused  on  such  topics  as^ 
the  professional  baseball  team  in  the  city,  fishing  spots  nearby,  the 
gardens  in  several  of  the  backyards,  and  the  difficulties  with  the 
polled  in  the  black  community. 

I  have  referred  primarily  to  my  conversations  witk  the  mothers 
in  each  of  the  homes.    This  has  not  been  because  there  were  itf  males 
present,  but  rather  because  they  engaged  in  a  phenomena  Henry  termed  • 
the  'Vanishing  male"  syndrome.    It  was  very  seldom  during  ray  visits  to 
the  households  that  there  was  not  some  male  present,  either  father, 
grandfather,  or  mother's  boy  friend.    Yet  interaction  with  these  men 
was  quite  infrequent.    Often  they  would  leave  the  room  when  I  came  and 
I  would  not  see  them  again  during  the  visit.    If  they  did  remain,  they 
participated  very  seldom  in  the  conversation  unless  on  topics  related  to 
sports. 

It  must  be  noted  .that  as  my  relationships  with  the  four  families 

developed,  I  engaged  in  certain  activities  with  them  and  the  children 

< 

in  particular  that  I  did  not  do  WjLth  the  remainder  of  the  class.  Though 
I  gave  *all* the  students  in  the  class  a  small  Christmas  present,  I  took 
bags  of  "groceries 'to  the  two  families  that  were  o$  welfare.    I  also 
gave  Easter  baskets  to  all  the  children  in  these  two  families.  Further- 
more I  sent  each  of  the  four  children  a  birthday  card.    One  of  the 
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mother*  vho  was  on  welfare  'spent  severe  I  d»y*  collecting  all  the  rub-  . 
blsh  around  her  home  in  three  Urge  plies.    She  did  not  have  the  money, 
however,  to  have  it  removed  so  I  contracted  a  hauler  .to  remove  the 
'  tr*sh.    For  another  mother,  I  collected  a  packet" of  information  on  a 
job  position  aha  wanted  to  qualify  for  through  enrollment  at  a  job 
training  center.    I  was  also  able  to  supply  both  of  the  welfare  homes 
with  a  set  of  children's  dictionaries  vhich  I  bought,  a&d  for  one  home 
Jl  also  secured  a  set^cf  children's  encyclopedias  whiych  were  donated.1*     '/  ^ 
After  a  trip,  I  brought  picture  postcards  of  je*t  airplanes  to  each  of 
the  children  in  all  four  homes.    Ozi  fciiother  occasion,  I  was  able  to 
secure  the  same. pictures  for  the  entire  class. 

IV.    METHODS  OP  COLLECTING  AND  RECORDING  DMA 
The.variety  of  methods  utilised  within  this  study  foi^the  collection 
and  recording  of  data  may  be'  subsumed  within  fo\ir  major  categories*  The 
first  consisted  of  the  systematic,  first-hand,  written  accounts  of 
various  activities  and  interactions.    These  accounts,- within  the  context 
of  the  classroom,  sought  to  note  the  participants  in  the  interaction, 
the  approximate  time  of  the  interaction,  the  tone  of  voice  of  those  who 
spoke,  significant  gestures  of  those  present,  as  well  as  those  who  were' 
not  participating  in  the  classroom  activities.^  I  believe  there  was  as 
|      much  significance  in  noting  those  children  that  were  withdrawn  from  the 
clas^oom  activities>as. in  noting,  those  who  actively  participated.  The 
handwritten  accounts  were  transcribed  onto  t^pe  from  which  they  were 
typed  as  protocols.   At  the  end  of  the  majority  of  the  observations, 
there  was  a  short  section  listing  my  impressions  of  and^  interpretive 
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Insights  into  the  *ctivit;iea  and  interactions,.    Besides  the  classroom, 

this  same  procedure  of  a  continuous  handwritten  account  was  followed 

*  * 

with  reference  to  note  taking  at  the  Parent-Teacher  Association  meetings 

The  second  ma jo*  area  of  data  collection  consisted  of  the  variety 
'  of  interviews  ^conducted  with  principals,  teachers,  special  service 
personnel,  parents,  and  children.    The  interviews  were  completed  at 

e 

.various  times  throughout  the  period  of  the  study  and  often  several  in- 
terviews  were  conducted  with  a  single  individual.   As  the  questions 
were  askerl  from  a  pre-established  interview  schedule,  written  notes  of 
the  responses  were  made  in  the  presence  of  the  respondent. 

Notes  dictated  by  myself  'the  occurrence  of  an  event  comprised 

•       «.  » 

the  third  major  area  of  dat*  collected.    During  a  variety  of  activities 
in  which  I  participated,  it  was  not  possible  to  take  field  notes  as  the 
.    avior  progressed.    I  was  unable  to  take  notes  on  field  trips,  during 
informal  conversations  with  the  teachers  or  principal  in  the  lounge  or*  ' 
in  the  halls,  during  home  visits  with  the  paretfts  and  children  or  when 
I  was  on  the  playground  with  the  children.    I  consider  these  notes  not  - 
to  have  the  completeness  >or  the  accuracy  of  thg  handwritten  accounts, 
but  rather  that  they  are  only  as  accurate  and  complete  as  my  memory  and 
biases  permitted. 

The  final  major  source  of  data  may  be  termed  "general  documents." 
Included  within  this  category  are,  for  example,  report  card  grades,  s 
samples  of  classroom  materials  and  assignments,  .copies  of  forms  for 
reports  utilized  by  the  teachers,  children's  drawings,  notes  to  me  from 
the  children,  and  office  memos  to  the  teachers.  s 

'Additional  brief  comments  need  be  made  concern!^  the  first  and 
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third  methods  of  data  collection.  ,  Whether  from  notes  as  the  behavior 

*  * 

occurred  or  as  I  remembered  the  behavior,  I  found  that  it  was  most  im- 
portant  to  record  the  material  on£o  tape  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 

s 

observation 'had  ended*    Especially  when  I  was  unable  to  make  notes 
during  the  observation^  of  an  activity,,  I  experienced  a  "fading"  of  the 
observation  and  realized  I  could  jjpt  recall  all  that  I  thought  at  the 
time  of  the  observation  wouid  be  important  to  note.  ,  To  speak  about  or 
discuss  the  observation  before  X  was  able  to  record  it  also  noticeably 
hindered  my  ability  to  remember  significant  occurrences  when  I  had  been 
unable  to  make  notes*    By  speaking  with  as  few  persons  as  possible  be- 
fore the  recording  was  complete,  I  tried  to  keep  at  a  minimum  the  dis- 
tortlcn  and  forgetting  of  data. 

This  study,  then,  results  from  a  variety* of  strategies  of  data 
collection:    systematic  non-participant  observations  in  the  classroom 
and  at  Parent -Teacher  Association  meetings;  informal  observations  during 
participant  .observation  on  the  playground,  in  the  teachers1  lounge,  on 
field  trips,  in  the  home  and  on  car  rides;  structured  interviews  with  a 
variety  of  respondents;  and  the  accumulation  of  general  documents  re- 
lating  to  the  school,  the  classroom  and  the  child. 

A  basic  assumption  underlies  my  selection  of  direct  observation 
of  human  behavior  as  the  primary  research  strategy  employed  in  this 
study*    Succinctly,  I  believe  that  human  behavior,  to  be  more  fully 
understood,  must  be  observed  firsthand*    Granted  that  the  problems  of 
bias  or  preconception  may  be  critical  to  the  interpretation  given  the 
data,  nevertheless,  there  will  exist  an  .account  of  the  behavior  rela- 
tively independent  of  the  interpretations  drawn  from  that  account.  As 
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Maiinowaki  noted,  "Preconceived  ideas  are  pernicious  in  any  scientific 
work)  but  foreshadowed  problems  are  the  main  endowment  of  a  scientific 
thinker."   Direct  observation  of  human  behavior,  I  believe,  is  ultimately 
the  only  method  that  can  provide  the  social  scientist  with  the  technique 
to  achieve  maximum  explanatory  capability* related  to  the  behavioral 
phenomena  he  studies. 

Such  an  approach  is  not  without  its  problems  and  disadvantages. 
As  noted  by  Malinowski,  the  presence  of  preconceived  ideas  Held  by  the 
investigator  may  distort  the  findings  and  interpretations  to  such  a 
degree  that  they  no  longer  reflect  the  original  observed  behavior.  Re- 
lated is  the  problem  of  selective  perception  in  what^bne  observes.  It 
has  been  well  documented  that  individuals  often  see  in  a  social  situa- 
tion what  it  is  that  they  wish* to  see  or  what  they  deem  important  and 
salient  to  themselves  (Bartlett,  1932;  Pepitone,  1949;  and  Thibaut  and 

^Riecken,  1955).    When  observing  in  the  classrooms  reported  in  this 
study,  thirty-one  individuals  were  engaged  in  a  variety  of  behavioral 
and  interactional  patterns  of  activity.    My  perceptions  were  necessarily 
limited  to  only  pertain  segments  of  the  total  behavioral  stream  occurring 
in  the  room.    Thus  while  focusing  on  one  activity,  many  others  were 
inadvertently  left  unobserved.    The  problem  may  be  even  further  reduced 
to  the  point  that  within  one  behavioral  segment,  it  was  most  likely 
that  not  all  the  words,  gestures,  and  expressions  could  be  noted. 

.  Again,  my  perceptions  as  well  as  the  physical  limitations  of  hand 
writing  speed  negated  the  possibility  of  totally  documenting  all  be- 
havior within  the  classroom. 
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A  second  limitation  on  the  methods  employed  in  the  present  study 
is  that  without  "all  day,  every  day11  presence  in  the  classroom,  I  ob- 
served only  segments  of  what  was"  a  continuous  process  occurring  seven 
hours  daily,  five  days  per  week*  When  entering  the.room  for  an  observa- 
tional period,  I  did  not  always  know  what  had  happened  earlier  in  the 
school  day  (or  even  the  previouis  day)  that  may  have  effected  the  be- 

^  e 

havior  and  patterns  of  activi£y  occurring  in  the  room.    Situational  anti- 
cedent  causal  factors  we**e  unJaaown  which  may  have  directly  impinged 
on  the  observed  segment  of  class  life.    Thus  the  need  for  continuous 

visits  to  the  class  in  order  to  gain  over  time  a  perspective  of  what 

/  . 

constituted  the  "typical11  or  "normal"  classroom  milieu  for  the  children 
.and  teacher  alike. 

7 

MA  third  limitation,  though  of  a  categorically  different  level 
tlra  the  two  discussed  above,  was  the  premise  of  anonymity  to  all  those 
whom  I  observed  and  interviewed.    Thus  I  was  continually  forced  to  evalu- 
ate the  use  of  a  particular  method  in  light  of  whether  it  would  insure 

> 

protection  to  those  involved.    This  consideration  necessarily  resulted 
in  fche  loss  of  important  data  in  at  least  two  forms.    The  first  was 
the  necessity  of  not  utilizing  data  that  had  been  collected,  but  which 
would  have  given  strong  clues  as  to  the  identity  o|  the  respondent 
involved.    Secondly,  the  constraints  of  anonymity  forced  rae  not  to 
pursue  areas  of  investigation  that  appeared  to  be  significant  to  the 
study.    In  stating  to  all  respondents  that  they  would  remain  unidenti- 
fied, I  also  noted  that  they  need  not  fear  me  submitting  any  report  of 
the  findings  from  the  study  to  either  the  Board  of  Education  or  the 
District  Superintendent ♦    Given  this  commitment,  for  example,  I  decided 
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to  forego  examination  of  the  evaluation  records  kepti  on  each  of  the 
teachers  in  the  district .superintendent1 3  office.    Though  the  examlna- 

tion  of  the  records  in  themselves  would  have  caused  no  problems^  a 

i 

casual  mention  on  the  part  of  someone  in  the  district  office  toj the 
teachers  at  Attucks  School  that  I  have  examined  their  files  may  have 
created  suspicion  and  fear  that  could  have  irretrievably  damaged  our 
relationships .  i 

Considerations  of  time  and  replication  appear  to 'be  a  fourth 
area  of  limitations  applicable  to  the  methods  employed  in  this;  study. 
The  variable  of  time  may  be  viewed  as  a  handicap  for  should  one  attempt 
to  replicate  findings  that*  have  been  accumulating  for  more  than  two 
years,  it  would  appear  that  such  a  length  of  time  tfould  again  be 
necessary  for  the  adequate  observation  of  a  similar  group.    To  attempt 
to  replicate  findings  of  long  tepn  studies  with  ^ short  term  methods  would 
appear  to  do  an  injustice  to  the  original  research.    Likewise,  there  is 

no  guarantee  that  the  replication  could  be  of  an  .identical  group,  in 

\  ! 

this  instance,  classroom  in  urban  black  schools..  One  could  attempt  to 
achieve  a  high  degree  of  similarity;  absolute  reproduction  appears  im- 
possible. \ 

A  fifth  limitation  which  may  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  methods 
employed  within  the  study  is  the  effect  of  "masking11  of  behavior  of 
the  observed  due  to  the  presence  of  the  observer.    Talbert  (1970) 
contends  that  in  th6  presence  of  white  researchers,  blacks  may  employ, 
a  number  of  adaptive  strategies  that  in  effect  camouflage  their  true 
beliefs  and  attitudes.    She  notes:  * 
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By  way  of  concrete  illustration,  it  might  be  asked  whether  ° 
the  majority  of  descriptions  of  Slack  parents  and  children 
are  not  more  than  descriptions  of  their  adaptation  to  the 
presence  of  a  white  middle-class  professional,  a  condescend- 
ing interviewer,  or  an  une^lightned^,Mo-gooder,,».  One  can 
ask  what  in  a  Black  child's  past  experience  with  members 
of  the  white  majority  class  would  motivate  him  to  vulner- 
ability and  expression  of  his  inner  feelings?  Why  should 
a  Black  mother,  already  experienced  with  this  welfare  office 
and  the  police  department,  have  any  trust  in  a  researcher 
who  visits  once  or  twice  a  week  with  the  promise  of  allevia- 
tion of  educational  problems  •   The  answer  is  of  course 
that  there  is  little  reason  for  trust  or  sharing  of  confi- 
dences and  there  is  a  great  likelihood  of  the  obtaining 
of  information  which  oply  esrve3  to  support  the  already 
existing  stereotypes  of  the  ghetto  family* 

There  appears  no  way  in  which  Talbert's  position  can  clearly  be  refuted 
other  than  by  noting  that  over  time,  relations  were  built  with  the  fami- 
lies and  children  which,  I  believe,  did  allow  for  the  exchange  of  con- 
fldences  and  attitudes.   As  a  second  comment  on  Talbert's  position,  there 
is  assumed  that  persons  cim  indefinitely  over  time  continue  to  mask 
their  feelings,  beliefs  and  attitudes,  regardless  of  time  of  day,  pre- 
sence of  other  adults,  or  location  of  meeting.    This  has  yet  to-be 
substantiated* 


V.    METHODS  OF  ANALYSIS  AMD  INTERPRETATION  OF  DATA 
As  noted  by  Glaser  and  Strauss  (1567),  the  development  of  theory 
should  arise  from  a  process  of  research.    They  argue  that  this  procedure 
has  decided  advantages  over  the  more  conventional  method  of  logico- 
deductiveness*    They  state  that  "theory  based  on  data  can  usually  not 
be  refuted  by  more  data  or  replaced  by  another  theory11  and  also  that  the 
development  of  a  theory  "grounded"  in  the  research  data  "can  help  to 
forestall  the  opportunistic  use  of  theories  that  have  dubious  fit„and 
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working  capacity."   My  own  position  is  quite  similar.    This  is  not  to 
Say  that  the  study  of  the  educational-  experience  of  the  black  child  was 
not  begun  without  certain  notions  and  assumptions.    The  most  basic 
assumption  with  which  the  study  began  was  that  urban  public  education, 
was  not  .fulfilling  its  responsibilities-  to  the  black  community.  For 
example,  not  only  the  popular  literature,  (Hentoff,  1966)  but  such  well 
documented  and  scholarly  works  as  the  Coleman  Report  (1966)  indicated 
that  the  blacic\student  was  not  progressing  or  achieving  at  the  same  rate 
as  his  white  counterpart.    Yet  the  present  study  was  undertaken^with  ^ 
the  conviction  that  not  enough  was  known  about  the  educational  exper-  • 
ience  of  the  children  involved.    The  . examination  of  the  process  of 
education  for  the  urban  black  child  has  received  only  sporadic  attention 
from  the  research  endeavors  of  both,  educators  and  sociologists. 

Though  there  were  several  generally  acknowledged  assumptions 
when  the  research  began,  there  existed  no  formally  developed  theory 
that  the  field  work  sought  to  verify.  '  Rather,  the  conceptual  develop- 
ment and  hypothesis  formation  emerged  from  analysis  of  the  data  itself. 
This  process  occurred  in  several  stages.    As  certain  events  occurred 
within  the  classrooms,  some  with  patterned  regularity  and  others  only 
sporadically,  hypothesis  were  developed  to  explain  the  observed  behavior. 
Likewise,  believed  just  as  significant  were  the  hypothesis  developed  to 
explain  behavior  that  was  absent  from  the  classrooms.    For  example,  there 
was  noted'the  absence  of  children  defined  as  "slow  learners"  from  class- 
room discussion,  from  verbal  one-to-one  interaction  with  the  teacher, 
and  from  linguistic  interaction  utilizing  Standard  American  English. 

r 
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As  a  second  step  in  the  data  analysis,  the  initial  hypotheses 
jwere  re-examined  and  subjected  to  further  field  observations.    At  this 
stage,  the  hypothesis  was  either  refined  and  modified  or  else  simply 
disregarded  as  implausible.    In  the  third  .stage,  an  attempt  was  made  tp 
formulate  several  theoretical  positions  based  on  the  various  previously 
examined  hypotheses*    The  filial  stage  involved  the  attempt  to  inter* 
relate  the  various  positions  into  a  coherent  statement  of  the  education- 
al experience  of  the  black  child. 

The  strategy  outlined  above  fo£  the  analysis  of  the  data,  I  believe, 
is  consistent  with  the  procedure  advocated  by  61a ser  and  Strauss.  Direct 
observation  of  black  children  in  their  classrooms,  in  their  homes,  and 
with  their  friends  served  as  the  basis  for  the  development  of  theoretical 
constructs,  not  for  the  legitimation  of  constructs  previously  deduced. 
To  date,  there  simply  is  not  enough  theory  related  to  the  experience 
of  black  children  in  urban  public  schools  to  conduct  studies  in  replica- 
tion to  test  for  validity.    I 'stress  the  word  "experience"  to  differentiate 
the  study  of  process  from  that  of  experimental    studies  which  have  sought 
to  raise  I.Q.,  increase  reading  comprehension,  widen  cultural  experiences 

i 

and  induce  motivation  to  remain  in  school.    There  is  a  fundamental  dis- 
tinction between  these  studies  dealing  with  abstracted  variables  and 
the  study  of  the  da^-by-day  experiences  of  the  child  within  the  classroom. 

As  Glaser  and  Strauss  indicate,  theory  that  emerges  from  "the  ground  . 
up"  is  much  more  likely  to  "make  sense  and  be  understandable  to  the 
people  working  in  the  substantive  area"  (p.  239).    Thus  within  the  social 
sciences,  utilization  of  direct  observation  by  the  researcher  becomes 
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important  for  at  least  two1  major  reasons.    First,  he  does  not  have  to 
~  rely  oh  secondary  data  to^  elucidate  the  human  behtvibr  he  seeks  to 
understand.    Secondly,  he  is  then  in  the  position  to  describe  the 
realities  of  that  observation  in  a  relevant  fashion  to  those  "working 
in  the  substantive  area/'  An  important  contribution  of  a  study  such  as 
this  would  be,  if  successful,  to  narrow  the  gap  between  obtuse  theoreti- 
cal  generalities  and  the  realities  of  the  classroom  situation  for  those 
involved  in  the  study  of  the  classroom  experience  of  children  to  provide 
to  the  practitioners  insights  and  interpretations  that  are  both  appro- 
priate and  understandable. 

VI.    NOTES  ON  BEING  A  WHITE  RESEARCHER  IN  A  BLACK  COMMUNITY 

t 

It  wjUXd  be  both  foolhardy  and  naive  to  deny  that  there  were  not 
problems  related  to  me  as  a  white  man  in  conducting  research  in  a  black 
community.    Though  I  at  no  time  encountered  overt  violence  due  to  my 
skin  color,  I  was  involved  in  several  situations  where  the  threat  of 
violence  was  not  far  rraoved.    More  often,  difficulties  were  of  a  more 
subtle  nature  and  manifested  themselves  in  the  form  of  suspicion, 
guarded  conversation,  and  indications  on  several  occasions  during  home 
visits  that  my  presence  wrjL  tension-provoking  for  the  family.    There  is 
,  no  way  of  knowing  directly  how  race  affected  my  interactions  with  vari- 
ous individuals  -involved  in  this  study.    The  question  also  remains  un- 
answered as  to  what  influence,  if  any,  my  social  class  position  may 
have  had -on  the  activities  of  respondents.    Basically  the  question  is 
one  of  whether  it  was  my  race  or  social  class  position  as  a  university 
researcher  that  created  situations  of  tension  and  suspicion.    My  opinion 
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ia  that  both  race  and  class  contributed  to  the  difficulties  I  encounter-' 

*  2       '   ,  •  • 

It  was  very  difficult  to  discern  what  impact  my  presence  as  a  white 

university  researcher  had  on  the  classrooms  I  observed.    The  teachers  had 

no  choice  but  to  accept  *ny  presence  in  their  classrooms.    They  did,  of 

course,  have  the  choice  ag*  to  what  degree  they  would  cooperate  with  me. 

I  believe  that  the  friendliness  of  the  kindergarten  teacher  wab  due  to 

several  factors,  not. the  least  of  which  was  her  rather  kind  disposition. 

I  also  attempted  to  explain  at  the  very  beginning  of  our  acquaintance 

my  purpose  in  the  classroom,  adding  that  she  did  not  have  to  fear  reports 

to  either  the  principal  or  the  District  Superintendent,    Though  it  may 

be  expected  that  teachers  do  not  like  to  be  observed,  I  have  no  indication 

that  the  kindergarten  teacher  was  particularly  adverse  to  my  presence. 

On  one  occasion  she  did  mention  that  she  was  pleased  to  see  that  I  was 

interested  in  problems  of  education.    The  second  grade  teacher  also  was 

very  pleasant  and  cooperative  throughout  my  stay  in  her  classroom.  She 

willingly  completed  a  series  of  evaluations  on  each  of  the  children  by 

means  of  .a  list  of  items,  each  to.be  scored  on  a  continuum*    With  both 

teachers  I  am  certain  that  professional  constraints  would  have  inhibited 

overt  expressions  of  dissatisfaction  Vith  my  presence.    Their  professional 
2 

A  fellow  black  male  researcher  indicated  in  informal  conversation 
that  he  also  hfld  encountered  some  suspicion  during  home  visits.  There 
is  most  likely  a  generalised  suspicion  of  lower  class  blacks,  especially 
those  on  public  welfare,  to  any  male  who  may  resemble  the  law,  the  wel- 
fare agency,  or  any  number  of  other  individuals  who  make  profits  off  the 
poor  in  the  ghetto  through  life  insurance,  door-to-door  sales  or  various 
illicit  activities. 

» 

# 
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interests  in  teaching  were  probably  positive  factors  that  enabled  them 
to  view  my  presence 'not  solely  on  the  personal,  evaluative  level,  bat  as 
e  university -sponsored  research  program  to  learn  more  of  the  educational 
experience  of  children.    In  my  discussions  with  them  of  the  study,  I 
constantly  emphasized  my  concern  with  the  children  as  opposed  to  a  con- 
cern with  their  teaching  techniques.    It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
teachera  may  have— either  ccncciouoly  or  imconccioualy--attempted  to 
modify  the!*  clesaroota  behsvicr  in  the  presence  of  th*  reaearcher.  An 
underlying  assumption  of  this  research  vac,  Ifcawever,  that  with  the 
numerous  observstions  made  in  each  ex!  the  teacher's  classrooms,  strong 
beliefs  and  behavioral  patterns  could  not  be  disguised  continually  over 
long  periods  of  time. 

An  atmosphere  of  cooperative  zriendiinass  was  present  at  two  of 
the  homes  visited  for  the  first  time.    I  was  received  cordially  in  the 
homes  of  the  two  children  described  by  the  teacher  as  doing  well  in 
school.    In  both  of  thus  homes  the  families'  social  elass  position  was 
definitely  in  the  miocic  range  with  both  parents  employed  snd  both 
mothers  having  had  college  experience.    Conversations  were  quite  pleasant 
and  food  was  offered  on  the  first  viait  at  both  homes.    During  the  course 
of  the  school  year,  relations  v?ith  these  two  families  remained  quite 
cordial.    Between  the  two  families,  I  was  offered  cocktails,  meals, 
given  Christmas  presents,  invited  to  church  gatherings  and  introduced 
to  many  of  their  personal  friends. 

She  first  visit  to  each  of  the  homes  of  the  two  children  defined 
by  the  teacher  as  doing  poorly  were  quite  striking  in  contrast  to  those 
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described  above .    The  kindergarten  teacher  had  been  able  to  contact  both 

of  the  mother*  of  the  children  doing  well  and  one  of  the  two  toothers  of 

the  children  doing  poorly.    I  was  subsequently  able  to  make  arrangements 

for  my  first  visit  to  the  homes.  ,  The  visit  with  one  mother  of  a  child 

doing  poorly  wh&m  I  had  previously  contacted  began  quite  well.  We 

spoke  for  approximately  fifteen  minutes  discussing  my  role  at  the  school 

and  my  interest  in  children  and  how  they  learn.    I  had  also  discussed 

with  the  mother  how  her  child  was  adjusting  to  kindergarten  and  whether 

ho  liked  going  to  school.. 

It  was  only  a  very  short  time  after  I  had.  finished  discus- 
sing these  questions  with  Brad's  mother  that  a  young  black 
man  entered  the  apartment.    As  he  entered,  he  almost  com- 
pletely ignored  me  and  said  to  Brad's  mother,  xf,Hey  baby, 
look  here  what  I  got  for  you."   He  pulled  a  five  dollar 
bill* from  his  pocket  and  gave  it  to  Brad's  mothefc.  At 
tjhis  point  he  said  to  her,  ''What  this  guy  doin'  here?" 
She  explained  that  I  was  from  the  school  and  that  I7  had 
come  by  to  see  how  Brad  was  doing  in  school.    This  man 
then  became  very  belligerent  and  suspicious  in  his  % 
comments  to  me.    He  asked  a  large  number  of  questions 
like  how  old  I  j*as,  where  I  came  from,  where  I  went 
to  school,  who  were  some  of  my  teachers,  why  was  I  coming 
by  Brad's  mother's  house,  what  was  1  doing  being  inter- 
ested in  Brad  and  many  pore.    It  was  the  third  degree  in 
interrogation.    I  tried  to  answer  the  questions  as  com- 
pletely as  I  could  in  hopes  of  alleviating  his  suspicions. 
After  questioning  me,  he  went  and  stood  in  £  corner  of 
the  room  near  Brad's  mother.  (11/30/67) 

At  this  point  the  man,  whom  I  later  learned -was  the  brother  of 

Brad's  mother,  became  very  silent;    I  then  continued  to  speak  With  the 

mother.    We  talked  a  short  time  longer  about  Brad's  papers  that  he  had 

brought' home  from  school. 

As  I  spoke  with  Brad's  mother,  the  uncle  walked  over  to 
me  and  asked  my  name.    I  responded.    He  then  said,  fRist, 1 
get  your  case.    We  leavin1.'  I  asked,  'Where  do  we  plan 
to  go?'    He  responded  in  a  rather  harsh  voice,  'We  goin'  , 
down  my  house.1    I  commented  that  I  was  not  yet  finished 
talking  with  Brad's  mother  and  possibly  I  might  stop  by 
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his  home  later  in  the  afternoon.    He  ignored  this  com- 
ment and  again  insisted  that  I  accompany  him  "to  his 
,  home* 

It  was  apparent  that  I  would  be  unable  to  continue  the  conversation 
any  longer  with  the  mother.    Her  brother  was  so  insistent!  that  I 
accompany  htm  that  had  I  refused,  I  suspect -he  would  have  attempted  to  # 
physically  force  me  to  leave        home*    With  the  mother  and  children 
not;  having  a  father  in  the  home,  the  mother's  brothe*  appeared  to  be 
both  partial  provider  and  protector.    To  necessarily  legitimate  myself  •  r 
with  the  mother  and  children,  it  was  first  necessary  to  be  subjected  to 
scrutiny  by  the  protector.    Had  I  refused  to  accompany  her  lather,  not 
only  might  I  have  been  forced  out  of  the  home,  but  I  also  would  most 
likely  not  have  .beeix  allowed  to  return.  *  It  must  also  be  noted  that  the 
sister  at  no  point  spoke  against  her  brother's  insisting  I  leave  hexs^ 
home.    I^did  go  to  his  home  and  spoke  with  him  f  oij^nore  0than  forty-five 
minutes.    He  related  tio  me  that  he  had  seen  his  sister's  family  slowly 
disintegrate  and  did  not  want  anyone  taking  advantage  of  her  and  the 
children.    During  .the  conversation  in  his  hj?me9  he  was  more  relaxed  and 
did  not  appear  nearly  as  belligerent  or -suspicious.    In  fact,  at  one 
point  he  offered  a  beer  which  I  accepted.    After,  the  visit  with  the 
brother,  X  was  received  quite  warmly  at  the  home  of  the  sister  for  the 
remainder  of  the  school  year.    I  met  the  brother  again  on  only  two 
occasions.    The  process  of  legitimation  had  to  precede  that  of  familiari- 
za t ion. ' 

•   The  second  family  of  a  child  defined  by  the  teacher  as  doing  poorly 
could  not  be  contacted  prior  to  my  first  visit ♦    Thus  one  afternoon,  I 
walked  home  with  the  child  in  oifder  to  introduce  myself.    Near  the  home 
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the  child  ran  ahead  and  entered  before  I  reached  the  door. 

I  knocked  or^  the  door  and  as  I^did,  I  hea$d..a.  large 
amount  of  lox^d  shouting  and  cursing  inside  the. home. 
At  first  r  vdt»  hesitant  to  knock  again,  but  I  did. 
.  After  &y,  second  knock  the  noise  inside  subsided  and 
Lilly  came  and' looked  through  the  window.    She  look- 
ed at  me  and  then  turned  back.,   I  knocked  fgrj^he 
third  time*    Lilly -carae  and  opened  the  door.  4She- 
then  ran  back-  into  the  living  room.    I  called  out, 
'Hi,  Lilly.1    The  ©other  responded,  'Who  there?.' 
I  then  entered  the  apartment  and  introduced  mydelf 
and  explained  my  presence  in  the  school  and  my  de- 

about  children  outsidfe  the  class- 
immediately  upbn^eritering* the 
room  very  cold  hostility  from  a  middle-aged  mansit- 

He  had  seated  next-  to  him'  on 


sire  to  learn  more 
room*   Also,  I  met 


ting  on  the  couch. 

the  floor  a  .fifth  <j>f  whisky  that  was  nearly,  empty. 


As  I  entered,  he  stood, 


and  turned  to  face 
face.  (11/28/67) 


the 


put  the  bottle. in  his  pocket 
pall  so  I  would, not  see  his 


Being  somewhat  taken  aback  by  the 
x?all,  at  first,  I  thought  I^would 


man  simply  standing  and  facing  the 
attempt  to  introduce  myself  to  him. 


I  decided  not  to  and  instead  attempted  to  speak  with  the  mother.  I 

spoke  with  her  for  possibly  five  minutes  and  aslced  if  'Lilly  was  bringing 

I 

papers  home  from  school.    The  mother  indicated  that  she  was  and  that 

most  of  the  papers  Lilly  brought  home  she  kept.- 

As  I  spoke  with  the  mother,  the  man 'turned  ap.d  beg^n  to 
stumble  out  of  the  living  room  and  towards  fche  kitchen. 
As  he  was  leaving,  he  said,  fWh6t  the  hell  this  guy  want 
here?1    Lilly's  mother  replied,  'Aw,  jslittt'  up  and  git  out 
here.'    He  then  left  the  itoom  and  went  into  the  kitchen. 
He  returned  very  shortly  and  again  asked,  'what  the  hell 
he  want  here?1    The  mother  responded,  'He  at  the  school.' 
The  man  replied,  'Well,  what  the  shit,  if  you  want  find 
out  how  tl\e  child  doin',  you  go  talk  to-  the  teacher. 
There  no  need  no  one  come  by  here  to  botherin*  us.1 

At  this,  I  commented  to  the  mother  that  L-was  sorry  if  I  was  impos- 
ing and  that  I  would  come  back  again,  if  she  wished;  at  her  convenience. 
She  responded  that  I  was  welcome  to  come  back  any  time  to  talk  about 
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Lilly,  but  that  she  rather  it  not  be,  today,  for  she  was  in  the* process 
of  "cleanin1  and  straighten*  around."    I*  said  goodbye  and  left  the* 
home  immediately. 

liy  first  visit  to  this  home  was  unannounced  and  therefore  unaofcici- 

pated.    What  I. believe  I  encountered  wfls  a  fear  reaction  on  the  part  of 

*■  *     .  ** 

the  ©ale  dua  to  the  welfare  status  of  the  mother.    The  presence  oJE  a 

*      "     ,     ;  V' 

m£n  in  'the  home  of  a  family  on  welfare  is  grounds  for  the  discontinuance 
of  £un£s  tq  that  family. r  As  an  unknown  white  middle  class  male  walking 
"  into  the  home,  there  were  any  number  of  reasons  to  expect  that  I  may 

► 

have  appeared  as  a  welfare  investigator.    Though  the  mother  did  not 

verbalize  her  anxiety,  it  wac  apparent.    She  seemedi  relieved  when  I 

ipdicpted  that  I  would  leave.  tt 

The  process  o£  legitimation  with  this  family,  as  with  Brad's,  was* 

"•such  that  proof  of  behavior  and  intention  were  nece&sary.    For  the  two 

middle  class  homes,  the  word  of  the  teacher  was  sufficient  to  establish 

my  identity.    With  Lilly* s  mother,  I  believe  I  was,  in  part,  legitimated 

♦ 

indirectly.    That  is,  had  I  been  a  welfare  Investigator,  there  would 
have  be£n  repercussions  to  my  visit.    There  were  none.    Thus  on  my 
second  visit  when  there  was  also  a  man  present,  different  from  the  first, 
the  mother  did  not  appear  anxious  and  indicated  to  the  man  that  there 
was  no  need  for  alarm. 

Research  of  the  type  outlined  in  thie  chapter  involves  a  number  of 
ethical  questions  that  must  be  resolved  by  the  researcher  involved.  I 
believe  that  it  is  imperative  that  the  social  Scientist  seek  to  under- 
stand and  interpret  human  behavior  in  whatever"  context  it  may  occur. 
•  *  . 
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JEhus  I  have  rejected  two  theoretical  positions  presently  in  some  vogue 
among  social  scientists*    The  first  is  that  social  science  must  be 
conducted  along  racial  divisions*    That  is,  only  whites  should  be  en- 
gaged in  research  relating  to  whites  and  only  blacks  should  be  engaged 
in  research  related  to  blacks.    I  reject  this  proposition  as  being 
antithetical  to  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry  into  all  aspects  of  human 
behavior  among  the  variety  of  human  groups*    Should  th',8  first  division 
of  research  responsibilities  be  acknowledged,  there  is  then  a  basis 
for  further  reductions  that  would  lead  to  the  eventual  paralysis  of 
all  social  science  investigatigaticn.    In  its  extreme,  this  position 
would  prohibit  the  research  reported  in  this  study,  for  not  only  would 
blacks  have  to  study  blacks,  but  more  specifically,  it  could  only  be 
black  children  who  would  study  one  another.    There, is  no  reason,  if 
one  first  accepts  divisions  of  research  along  racial  lines,  that  there 
then  also  be  divisions  by  sex,  age,  geographical  location,  marital 
status,  and  education.    There  is  also,  I  perceive,  a  certain  quest  for 
division  of  research  along  racial  lines  in  order  to  control  the  flow 
of  information  about  a  particular  group.    If  one  is  in  a  position  to 
limit  information  available  relating  to  an  aspect  of  human  behavior, 
one  can  selectively  report  that  which  is  desirable  both  in  terms  o£ 
politics  and  policy.    Free  inquiry  then  is  stifled  for  reasons  of 
power.    This  I  cannot  accept. 

The  second  theoretical  position  I  have  rejected  is  that  of 
"research  by  prior  experience.11    In  its  most  simplistic  form,  this 
position  a  J.  lows  only  those  who  have  had  previous  experience  in  the  area 
to  conduct  the  study.    Thus  only  ex-prisoners  are  qualified  to  study 
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ptisons,  only  homosexuals  should  study  other  homosexuals  and,  within 
the  context  of  this  study,  only  those  who  have  experienced  ghetto  edu- 
cation  should  be  allowed  to  examine  ghetto  education.    I  cannot  agree 
with  this  position,  for  experience  is  not  the  sole  criteria  for  compre- 
hension.   Granted  that  those  who  have  previous  experience  in  a  particu- 
lar area  may  provide  insights  overlooked  by  one  who  had  not  had  the 
experience,  knowledge  is  developed  in  more  than  one  manner.    The  fact 
of  prior  experience  may  predispose  the  investigator  to  certain  biases 
that  would  result  in  an  incomplete  or  inaccurate  account  of  the  be- 
havior, such  as  would  not  occur  in  the  account  of  one  who  hed  not  been 
previously  involved. 

Subjectivity  in  social  science  research  is  inevitable,  to  an 
extent.    It  is  the  duty  of  the  researcher  to  make  explicit  his  own  biases 
and  assumptions  prior  to  the  investigation.    Having  done  this,  the  in- 
vestigator, whether  with  prior  experience  or  not,  is  then  able  to  more 
clearly  understand  the  value  judgments  related  to  his  study  and  how  they 
may  affect  the  results.    Social  science  inquiry  should  be  limited  by 
neither  social  convention  nor  social  control #    Likewise  neither  poli- 
tics nor  popularity  should  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  study  of  human 
behavior.    Free  inquiry  should  remain  simply  that. 
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CHAPTER 

THE  SAINT  LOUIS  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 
U  INTRODUCTION 

'  i 

Though  in  both  the  academic  and  popular  literature,  Increasing 
attention  has  been  focused  on  the  dynamics  of  the  ghetto  classroom,  (cf* 
Eddy,  1367;  Kontos  and  Murphy,,  1967;  Loretan  and  Umans,  1966;  Smith  and 
Geoffrey,  1968)  scant  attention1  has  been  directed  towards  explaining 
the  relationships  of  the  city  school  system  to  the  Individual  classroom 
as  the  smallest  unit  In  that  system*    The  scope  of  most  studies  to  date 
has  been  extremely  narrow,  failing  to  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
larger  cultural  and  bureaucratic  milieu  of  the  school  system  and  thus 
leaving  the  analysis  of  the  classroom  Incomplete*    To  understand,  various 
aspects  of  the  classroom  experience  for  the  child  (such  as  racial  com- 
position of  his  classmates,  facilities  for  his  use,  the  availability 
of  special  service  personnel,  and  the  curriculum  materials  he  reads) 
the  Influence  of  the  larger  bureaucratic  structure  cannot  be  Ignored* 

Within  this  context,  the  present  chapter  will  focus  on  the 
Saint  Louts  school  system  as  a  source  determining,  In  a  significant 
manner,  the  activities  and  experiences  of  children  within  Individual 
classrooms*    Four  aspects  of  the  Saint  Louis  school  system  will  be  ex- 
amlned.    The  first  is  the  response  of  the  school  system  to  the  rapid 
shift  In  racial  composition  of  its  pupils  to  a  predominantly  black 
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student  body.    The  second  Is  an  analysis  of  the  patterns  of  policy 
making  within  the  system  as  well  as  an  attempt  to  locate  various  posi- 
tions of  decision-making  within  the  system.    Relatedly,  an  assessment 
vWll  be  made  of  the  degree  of  community  participation  ps  It  affects 
the  policies  established  by  the  Board  of  Education.    Third,  the  racial 
Isolation  of  the  black  students  wttKih  the  city  schools ^111  be  ex- 
amined.   Fourth  and  finally,  the  Saint  Louis  school  system  maintains  a 
teachers1  col legewhich  alone  supplied  abbut  twenty-two  per  cent  (158  out 
of  716)  of  the  new  teachers  incoming  to  the  system  in*the  1968-69  school 

year  (St.  Louis  Board  of  Education,  1969).    Examination  of  the  training 

*» 

program  for  the  city's  future  teachers  will  be  noted.    In  order  to  , 
enhance  an  understanding  of  the  position  of  the  Saint  Louis  school 
system  relative  to  other  large  urban  school  systems,  a  brief  compara- 
tive analysis  for  the  first  two  of  the  four  above  substantive  areas 
will  be  ofYsfeSu    The  five  cities  serving  as  the  basis  for  comparison 
are  Baltimore,  Chicago,  Detroit,^  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  The 
following  comparative  data  on  these  six  cities,  unless  otherwise 
noted,  are  from  Gittell  and  Hollander's  1967  study,  Six  Urban  Districts. 

IK     INNOVATION  AND  CHANGE:    RESPONSE  TO  THE  NEW  MAJORITY 


1 1  i  es ,  ^ 


As  has  been  the  case  with  a  number  of  other  northern  ci 
St.  Louis  has  experienced  not  only  a  decline  in  population,  but  a 
dramatic  shift  in  the  composition  of  that  population.    Since  1950,  St. 
Louis  has  decreased  in  population  from  nearly  850,000  to  slightly  less 
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then  700,000  (Lf.u,  1967).    In  the  five  year  period  between  I960  ancT 
1965>  the  total  population  of  the  city  decreased  by  approximately 
50,500,    The  total  number  of  whites  whojeft  the  city  equaled  76,700, 
but  there  was  a  simultaneous  Increase  In  the  black  population  by  26,200 
(Liu,  1967).    Since  1930,  total  population  figures  as  well  as  number  of 
white  residents  have  displayed  a  downward  sloping  curve  while  the  black 
resident  population  shows  a  continuous  upward  sloping  curve* 

The  results  of  this  population  shift  have  been  felt  by  the 
public  schools-system.    The  total  enrollment  figures  for  the  elementary 
grades-4ner€ased  during  the  five  year  period  between  I960  and  1965 
indicating  the  average  younger  age  of  the  incoming  black  residents.  In 
i960,  the  total  enrollment  in  grades  2  through  7  was  70,200  and  increased 
to  71,900  |n  1965  (Liu,  1967).    The  loss  of  *f,900  white  children  was 
offset  by  the  increase  of  6,600  black  children.    In  the  same  five  year 
period,  the  percentage  of  black  children  in  the  public  school  classrooms 
rose  from  51  per  cent  to  60  per  cent.    More  recent  figures  on  the  1968-69 
school  year  indicate  thct  the  percentage  of  black  children  has  risen  to 
63.5  per  cent,  which  ranks  St.  Louis  as  fifth  among  large  cities  in  the 
nation  with  percentage  of  black  students.    St.  Louis  ranks  behind  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  (93.5). 

Newark  (72.5),  New  Orleans  Parish  (67. 1)  and  Baltimore  (65.1)  (United 
States  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  quoted  in  St.  Louis 
Post  Dispatch.  .March  27,  1970). t  Of  the  117,000  public  school  students  In 
St.  Louis  fn  the  1968-1969  school  year,  approximately  7*f,J+00  were'black. 
Of  the  total  number  of  black  students,  nearly  33,000  lived  in  homes 

r 

supported  by  funds  from  Aid  to  Dependent  Children,  a  form  of  public  welfare. 
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Though*  the  above  statistic*  pertain  only  to  St.  Louis,  the 

.  f 

figure*  could  be  shifted  slightly  and  the  picture  that  emerges  v&uld 
describe  any  one  of  the  other  five  cities  listed  earlier*    Of  the  five, 
Baltimore,  Chicago  and  Philadelphia  all  have  enrollments  of  black  stu- 
dents equaling  jnore  than  fffty  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment  for  the 
city  (Post  Dispatch,  March  27,  1970).    Detroit  in  1965  had  an  elementary 
school  enrollment  of  black  students  equaling  55-3  percentage  of  the  total 
elementary  school  enrollment  while  in  New  York  City  in  I960,  twenty  per 
cent  of  the  elementary  school  enrollment  were  black  children  (United 
States  Civil  Rights  Commission,  1267).    Figures  for  the  total  enrollments 
of  the  two  cities  could  not  be  found.    As  with  the  school  enrollments  for 
the  six  cities,  there  is  little  variation  in  the  description  of  the  popu- 
lation shifts  experienced  in  the  past  twenty  years*    All  six  cities  have 
experienced  the  out-migration  of  whites  from  the  city  and  a  nearly  simul- 
taneous  In-migration  of  blacks.    Thus  in^an  examination  of  the  six  cities, 
the  variations  occur  not  in  the  changes  themselves,  for  all  have  been 
highly  similar,  but  in  the  differing  responses  these  cities  have  made  to 
,  the  changes.    An  analysis  of  the  responses  by  the  six  cities  to  both  the 
decrease  in  white  enrollment  and  increase  in  black  enrollment  follows. 

Gittell  and  Hollander  (1967)  state  that  a  strong  indicator  of 
a  school  system's  willingness  to  innovate  in  the  face  of  changes  rn 
the  composition  of  Its  student  body,  and  more  fundamentally,  changes 
in  the  very  character  of  the  community,  is  whether  that  system  will 

4 

allow  independent  studies  of  the  system  and  its  policies.    The  impli- 
mentation  of  planning  reports  submitted  by  both  independent  agencies 
and  citizen  committees  would  give  an  indication,  note  Gittell  and 

?4 
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Hollander,  of  the  system*s  concern  with  special  problems  facing  Its 
new  majority  end  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Education  to 
meet  the  changed  situation  with  systematic  and  logical  procedures. 

As  noted  by  Gittell  and  Hollander,  New  York  City  appeared  to 
be~TB&YK>st  studied  of  the  six  cities  surveyed  (cf..  Office  of  the  City 
Administrator,  1959;  Schinnerer,  1961).    They  indicated,  however,  that 
tije  school  board  members  have  repeatedly  announced  the  acceptance  of  a 
large  number  of  innovative  programs  for  the  city  schools,  but  at  a 
later  date  rescinded  the  acceptance.  *Thus  New  York  City  has  presented 
a  misleading  picture  to  the  public  in  that  one  is  constantly  informed 
of  new  programs  to  be  implemented  in  the  schools  but  left  uninformed 
of  the  cancellation  of  these  same  programs  shortly  thereafter.  Until 
1967  f  the  city  of  New  York  had  not  had  an  over-all  independent  study 
of  the  school  system  and  the  quality  of  educational  programs  offered 
within  its  schools.    Likewise,  the  board  has  discouraged  the  formation  of 
broad-based  citizen  committees  to  investigate  and  appraise  the  board  of 
various  problems.    Sinca  • 967 »  however,  a  major  study  of  the  school 
system  has  been  initiated  with  a  primary  goal  of  developing  alternative 
means  for  the  decentralization  of  the  governing  authority  over  local 
schools  (Bundy,  1967). 

The  Detroit  Board  of  Education,  in  contrast  to  that  of  New  York, 
has  encouraged  a  number  of  study  groups  and  has  continually  attempted 
to  implement  these  report  findings  wherever  possible  (Citizens1  Advisory 
Committee  on  School  Needs,  1958;  Citizens1  Advisory  Committee,  1962; 
Citizen's  Advisory  Committee  on  Equal  Educational  Opportunity,  1965: 

r 
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Citizens  for  Education,  1966),    As  early  as  1957,  eight  regional  com- 
munity boards  were  established  throughout  the  city  to  outline  the  goals, 
objectives  and  methods  of  Implementation  desired  by  the  citizens  In 
each  of  the  eight  areas*    Gittell  and  Hollander  note  (1967,  p.  11): 

Detroit  continues  to  use  citizens1  advisory  committees  to 
adjfff^F thfe  system  gradually,  but  consistently.    The  committee 
reports  continue  to  be  referred  to  as  an. overall  plan  for  change. 

Baltimore  had  attempted  to  fo?low  the  pattern  set  by  Detroit 
by  which  citizens1  reports  become  a  strong  basis  for  Innovation  within 
the  system.    But  after  a  report  critical  of  Hie  school  system  was  sub- 
mitted in  196*f,  (Citizens' /School  Arfyisery  Committee,  196*0  the  Board 
of  Educatl^p  largely  ignored  the  findings.    All  pretense  of  attempts  to 
Implement  various  Innovative  projects  suggested  in  the  report  was  halted 
in  1967  when  the  Board  withdrew  financial  support  from  the  program  com-  ( 
mlttee,  the  key  committee  established  for  the  implementation  of  findings 
(cf.  Gittell  and  Hollander). 

After  the  election  of  a  new  Board  chairman  In  Philadelphia  in 
1962,  a  number  of  independent  studies  were  undertaken  (School  District 
cf  Philadelphia,  196*f,  1966a,  1966b).    None  of  the  studies,  however, 
involved  community  participation.    Three  years  later,  another  new  Board 
of  Education  president  was  elected  and  he  also  formed  a  number  of  study 
committees.    The  series  of  three  ad  hoc  committees  that  he  established 
submitted  reports  that  have  become  the  basis  for  a  number  of  significant 
changes  in  administrative  duties,  fiscal  management  and  community  parti- 
cipation (Reports  of  the  Task  Forces  to  the  Incoming  Board  of  Education, 
1965)- 
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Though  the  Board  of  Education  In  Chicago  authorized  Robert 
Havighurst  in  1961  to  Conduct  an  Intensive  survey  of  the  school  «yc*cm 
(Havighurst,  1964),  the  findings  ha*'e  been  largely  Ignored  and  lost 
amidst  rivalries  between  schan!  hnn.  J  menbers,  the  superintendent  of 
schools  end  the  staff  conducting  the  study.    Since  this  authorization, 
the  board/ has  neither  granted  nor  encouraged  further  study  of  the  school 
system  by  citizens1  groups  or  independent  organizations. 

St*  Louis  appears  to  be  the  lea*?t  studied  of  the  six  cities 
surveyed.    Outside  examination  of  th3  school  system  has  been  discouraged. 
Rather,  the  board  has  rolled  on  int>nal  staff  papers  and  studies  by 
individual  board  members  as  the  basis  for  change  and  innovation.  A 
'"citizens*  committee  met  with  the  Board  of  Education  in  1963  and  from 
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this  meeting  emerged  a  report  which  the  board  implemented  in  a  very 

n  < 

limited  fashion.  The  major  implementation  which  occurred  as  a  result 
of  this  report  was  the  expansion  of  the  ungraded  primary  system  which 

i 

had  begun  in  the  city  In  1959.    The  general  pattern  of  analysis  of  the 

school  system  followed  Hy  thr  Board  of  Education  was  noted  by  Gittell 

and  Hollander  0967)7: 

Staff  studies  led  to  the  present  Integration  policy,  adopted 
in  1964,  which,  though  It  emphasizes  the  neighborhood  schools, 
provides  bussing  from  core  schools  to  reduce  overcrowding.  ,A 
1964  study  by  a  community  group  has  been  largelyisflnored  by  the 
board.    A  recent  study  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  ha$  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  board  committee  to  study  the  problan.    The  board 
in  St,  Louis  has  neither  encouraged  nor  sponsored  incfependent  re- 
searchers or  community  groups.  I 

A  recent  example  of  this  same  pattern  was noted  by  a  city  news- 
paper in  an  article  indicating  the  Board's  unwill ingness  to  consider 
the  recommendations  of  a  Community  Study  Conference  established  In  1969* 
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Concerning  the  107  recommendations  submitted  to  the  Board  for  considera- 
tion, the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Education  is  quoted  as  commenting, 

'\/hy  there's  absolutely  no  unanimity  of  opinion  in  this  report.  It 

m  f 

contradicts  itself.    The  recommendations  are  too  short  to  be  helpful. 
I  just  don't  think  there  is  an  awful  lot  to  it. 11   A  second  unidentified 
board  member  commented,  nl  frankly  don't  think  they're  worth  a  damn. 
And  1  sincerely  doubt  whether  it  wil"  provide  us  withjmjch  guidance* 
I'm  sick  and  tired  of  getting  blasted  by  people  who  make  it  seem  as 
if  we've  never  considered  any  6f  these  things  before. fl    Directors  of 
the  Conference  defended  the  report  v.o  indicated  that  they  knew  that 
there  were  proposals  within  the  report  that  made  contradictory  state- 
ments.   Nevertheless,  they  indicated  that  the  contradictions  were  left 
in  the  report  to  "show  the  diversity  of  opinion  in  the  community11 
(St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  Janusry  18,  19*?0). 

t 

Innovation  and  Response 

A  second  major  indicator  of  a  school  system^  willingness  to 
respond  to  ifc£  new  majority  of  low- income  students  may  be  measured  by 
the  extent  of  the  programs  initiated  for  those  students  and  the  time 
at  which  they  were  begun.    It  is  rot  as  though  the  members  of  the 
various  Boards  of  Education  could  not  know  of  the  changes  in  their  com- 
munity, for  census  data  from  1 550  and  I960  indicate  clearly  that  signi- 
ficant changes  had  occurred  in  the  characteristics  of  the  urban  popu- 
lation.   The  critical  time  period  for  the  six  cities  has  not  been  since 
1966,  but  rather  the  period  of  the  prior  twenty  years.    The  recent 
occurrence  of  urban  violence  and  radical  militancy  has  only  brought  into 
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sharper  focfcs  the  presence  of  conditions  that  have  been  growing  for  at 
least  two  decades  (cf.  Rist,  1969).    It  thus  would  seem  profitable  to 
examine  the  scope  and  effectiveness  of  programs  in  the  cities  mentioned 
prior  to  the  violence  and  mil i tancy  of  the  past  few  years  to  determine 
what  responses  were  being  made  when  the  pressure  for  innovation  was 
much. less.  ,All  of  the  six  cities  have  instituted  significant  programs 
within  the  past  thirty-six  months  to  meet  the  changed  conditions  of 
their  schools^    The  Ocean  Hi  11 -Brownsville  experiment  in  New  York  City 

and  the  Parkway  project  in  Philadelphia  are  but  two  of  the  more  pub\i- 

Y 

cized  of  recent  projects.  \ 

\ 

Very  few  are  the  early  programs  of  the  six  cities  that  cannot 
be  attributed  directly  to  the  stimulus  of  federal  aid.    Perhaps  the 
most  significant  program  established  independent  of  federal  aid  and  on 
a  nation  wide  basis  was  the  "Qreat  Cities"  program  began  in  1957  and  in- 
cluded fourteen  of  the  nations's  largest  urban  school  districts.  The 
basic  assumption  guiding  the  formation  of  these  programs  was  that  the 
special  problems  of  children  with  "limited  backgrounds11  could  be  met 
by  the  development  of  educational  programs  designed  to  meet  their 
nspeciaJ  needs.11    Innovation  was  suggested  in  school  organization, 
Utilization  of  personnel ,  curriculum  materials,  and  involvement  of 
parents  and  community  organizations  (Marburger,  1963). 

Detroit  was  the  first  to  establish  Great  Cities  schools  in  1959. 
The  programs  at  the  three  schools  included  in-service  teacher  training, 
tean  teaching,  curriculum  modification,  nongraded  primary  grades,  tuition* 
free  summer  school  sessions,  longer  library  hours  and  attempts  at 
community  participation.    The  program  was  expanded  to  include  twelve 
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schools  In  I960  (of.  Bcown*M>  the  C**r$i  yQoard  <?f  €duca*ion,  1966). 
Chicago  began  the  project  In  1961  w*th  twenty-six  classes,  In  eleven 
schools  Involved.    Philadelphia  began  In  I960  with  si*  elemervtary  schools 
and  one  junior. high  school.    New  York  City  limited  Its  early  participation, 
to  a  summer  school  program  begun  In  1964*    Baltimore  began  a  special  * 
reading  program>  in  fourteen  of  Its  schools  in  i960.    St.  LoUls'was  not 
one  of  the  original  fourteen  Great  Cities  school  systems.     It  had,  however, 
begun  the  ungraded  primary  school  in  1959  on  an  experimental  basis  and 
extended  It  gradually  until  it  included  all  city  elementary  schools. 

Aside  from  the  single  program  in  the  Great  Cities  schools  In 
Detroit,,  none  of  the  six  city  school  systems  prior  to  1965  had  any 
special  programs  designed  to  Increase  in-service  training  of  teachers. 
While  one  area  of  innovation  for  most  other  major  urban  school  districts 
during  t!»e  decades  of  1950  and  I960  Was  the  formation  of  kindergarten 
classes,  St.  Louis  had  founded  the  first  public  school  kindergarten  In 
the  nation  In  \BSk.    The  use  of  school  volunteers  has  been  another  area 
oT  Innovation  that  has  been  utilized  by  some  cities  and  ignored  by 
others.    New  York  began  an  experimental  program  in  1956,  end  by  1963 
there  were  1,000  volunteers  among  twenty  schools.    Philadelphia  began 
In  1963  to  recruit  volunteers  ar-d  soon  expanded  to  1,100  volunteers  In 
sixty  schools.    Detroit  began  in  196*f  and  in  two  years  had  over  3,000 
volunteers  In  137  schools.    Baltimore,  Chicago,  and  St.  Lt>uis  have  all 
either  established  small  and  Insignificant  programs  or  else  simply 
Ignored  this  alternative. 

To  meet  the  increased  overcrowding  of  ghetto  schools,  Chicago 
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and  St.  Louis  built  schools  to  relieve  the  crowding,  But  these  schools 
were  located  In  such  a  manner  as  to  preclude  integration  based  on  resi- 
dency.    Philadelphia  has  had  a  policy  of  replacement  of  obsolete  school 
buildings,  but  this  has  not  contributed  significantly  to-  alleviating 
the  overcrowding  of  the  existing  schools,    Baltimore  and,St.  Louis  have 
also  utilized  the  bussing  of  black  children  into  less  crowded  white 
schools!    In  St.  Louis,,  there  were  more  than  4,000  chi Idren*  busSed  in 
the  first  year  of  the  program.    The  number  has  Steadily  declined  in, 
recent  years  as  the  pace  of  school  construction  iji  the  ghetto  has  in- 
creased.   New  York  had  implemented  an  Open  Enrol  1 men t  pol icy  for  children 
in  segregated  schools,  but  the  number  of  children  participating  is  not 
nearly  enough  to  relieve  the  extremely  crowded  conditions  in  many  of 
the  schools,    Detroit  adopted  "a  policy  on  overcrowding  in  1961  which 
Included  an  Open  Enrollment  policy  for  certain  groups  of  students  and. 
bussing  on  a  limited  scale.    The  effect  of  these  alternatives  has  been 
negligible,  according  to  Gittell  and  Hollander. 

Though  federal  aid  to  the  city  school  systems  has  had  a  short 
history,  beginning  with  the  Elementary-Secondary  Education  Act  1965, 
the  impact  has  been  visible.     In  all  six  of  the  cities  surveyed  by 
Gittell  and  Hollander,  it  is  clear  that  the  massive  infusions. of  federal 
aid  into  the  school  systems  at  mid-decade  snfluenced  innovation  and  in- 
creased  the  rate  of  change  at  which  programs  have  been  established  for 
tow-income  black  children.    As  Gittell  and  Hollander  note: 

Increased  interest  in  and  development  of  compensatory  edu~ 
cational  programs  in  each  of  the  cities  is  readily  discernabJe  .  .  . 
m  •  this  is  not  to  suggest  that  resistance  to  change  has  disappeared. 

In  fact,  in  several  of  the  cities,  the  federal- *p roject  officials 
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indicated  problems  they  encountered  in  trying  to  encourage  the 
development  of  programs  under  federal  aid.  However,  for  poli- 
tical as  well  as  economic  reasons, "federal  funding  had  pushed, 
school  people  to  innovate.  The  press  1n  some  citie6  has  been 
quick  to  question  the  failure  of  school  officials  to  take  full 
advantage  of  federal  aid  and  in  some  cases  the  need  to  return 
unspent  federal  funds.  /  , 

From  this  analysis,  it  appears  that  the  response  of  the  six 
cities  to  the  new  population  of  black  children  In  their  respective 
publfic  school  systems  range  along  a  continuum  from  continued  innovation 
and  adaptation  to  little  or  no  response.-   Detroit  appears  to  be  the 
city  which  most  consistently  innovated  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  black 
children  in  the  community.    Philadelphia,  especially  in  recent  years, 
has  also  demonstrated  a  flexibility  to  problems  and  created  a  variety 
of  school  programs  to  combSt  the  problems.    New  York  City  appears  to 
be  half  way  between  being  committed  to  consistent  examination  and 
willingness  to  change  and  simply  adhering  to  the  status  quo.  The 
largest  gap  in  response  appears  to  be  between  these  first  three  schools 
and  the  last  three.    Baltimore,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  all  have  highly 
similar  profiles  when  measured  according  to  a  yardstick  noting  innova- 
tion and  self-examination.    It  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  ^mong 
these  three  as  to  the  order  in  which  they  may  b&  ranked.    The  sluggish- 
ness of  response  on  the  part  of  all  three  to  the  situations  confronting 
them  leaves  little  leeway  for  analysis  of  difference.     I  would  tend  to 
rank  St.  Louis  fourth,  behind  Detroit,  Philadelphia  and  New  York— not 
on  the  basis  of  the  response  of  the  school  board,  but  rather  oh  the 
basis  of  the  programs  initiated  in  the  Banneker  district,  which 
represent  the  single  large-scale  response  among  the  three  cities  to 
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the  problems  of  compensatory  education.'    Though  the  program  was  totally 
financed  by  federal  funds,  thfc  innovation  and  motivation  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  program  occurred  within  the  district  itself.  Chicago 
and  Baltimore  appear  to  be  the  least  responsive  to  the  new  majority  of 
students  in  the  city  schools. 

ML    DECISION-MAKING 'lN  THE  STRUCTURE:     IMPACT  ON  CHANGE 

t 

As  indicated  above,  Detroit  and  Philadelphia  appeared  to  be  the 
two  cities  which  demonstrated  the  highest  degree  of  flexibility  and 
receptivity  to  innovation.    New  York  was  somewhat  less  dynamic,  while 
the  remaining  three  systems  were  all  rather  static.    The  differences 
among  the  latter  were  quite  small,  and  generally  they  could  not  be  con- 
sidered innovative  systems.    The  question  arises  as  to  why  the  systems 
var>  in  response  to  the  increase  of  black  children  and  the  demands  and 
problems  of  the  communities  of  which  they  are  a  part.    The  answer 
appears  to  be  twofold:    consideration  of  decision-making  authority, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  community  and  parental  participation  on  the  other. 
The  present  section  will  examine  these  two  phenomena  as  they  contribute 
to  variations  among  the  six  school  systems. 

'The  Banneker  District  Project,  directed  and  founded  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Shepard  since  its  inception  in  the  1957-58  school  y§ar  has  hcid 
as  its  principle  objective  the  improvement  of  student  performance  and 
achievement  through  raising  the  expectations  of  the  teachers,  the  moti- 
vation of  the  students  and  the  aspirations  of  the  parents.  Meetings 
of  teachers  and  administrators  both  with  parents  and  community  leaders 
have  continually  been  encouraged  and  emphasized.*  A  prime  component  of 
the  program  is  Shepard's  pitting  one  school  or  grade  or  classroom 
against  another  in  competitive  activities,  both  academic  and  athletic, 
to  instill  motivation  to  achieve. 
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The  six  cities  studied  b/  Gittell  and  Hollander  all  contain  a 
heterogeneous  population  including  wide  variation  in  nationality, 
ethnic  origin,  racial  composition  and  linguistic  dialects.    A  third 
variable  In  understanding  the  rate  and  process  whereby  innovation  and 
change  come  into  the  system  is  to  examine  how  the  board  and  the  school 
system  in  general  has  responded  to  this  diversified  population*  In 
recent  years,  the  demands  by  a  growing  number  of  parents  in  the  various 
cities  for  more  local  or  "community"  control  of  schools  have  been 
increasing  in  intensity  (cf.  Berube  and  Gittell,  1969;  Marburger,  1963; 
and  Saltzman,  1963).    The  major  response  of  each  of  the  school  systems 
to  these  demands  has  been  to  institutionalize  some  form  of  decentrali- 
zation.   Though  the  titles  may  range  from  district  superintendent 
(Chicago,  St.  Louis,  New  York  and  Philadelphia)  to  regional  superinten- 
dent (Detroit)  to  area  director  (Baltimore),  the  general  pattern  of  the 
school  systems  has  been  to  create  positions  below  the  school  superinten- 
dent to  deal  with  school  and  community  activities  in  a  particular  area 
of  the  city.    Vihat  also  must  be  examined  is  the  extent  to  which  that 
individual  has  the  actual  power  to  deal  with  problems  of  that  area, 
independent  of  authorization  from  the  city  superintendent.    Thus  as  an 
index  to  measure  the  extent  to  which  school  systems  have  been  willing 
to  decentralize  their  systems  to  accommodate  themselves  to  a  variety  of 
student  populations,  certain  key  areas  of  authorization  granted  to  the 
district  superintendent  are  analyzed  (cf.  Gittell  and  Hollander,  1967) . 

A  primary  criteria  according  to  Gittell  and  Hollander,  by  which 
one  may  measure  autonomy  is  the  degree  of  control  the  district  superin- 
tendent has  in  determining  the  budget  for  his  own  district.    It  is 
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suggested  that  Increased  control  of  tbe  budget  Is  directly  proportional 
to  district  autonomy.    With  control  of  the  budget  for  his  district,  the 
district  superintendent,  is  in  a- position  to  allocate  funds  according  to 
his  assessment  of  educational  priorities  and  needs.    However,  there  Is 
always  the  possibility  that  his  assessment  of  needs  may  not  coincide  . 
.   with  those  of  the  city  superintendent.    The  degree  to  which  the  district 
superintendent  may  dictate  allocation  of  resources  in  the  face  of  oppo- 
sition from  the  city  superintendent  may  give  the  clearest  indication  of 
the  power  distribution. 

A  second  measure  of  •  the  degree  of  decentralization  is  the  power 
Of  the  district  superintendent  to  engage  in  the  employment,  transfer,  or 
the  removal  of  various  staff  members  within  his  district.    The  partici- 
pation -by  the  district  superintendent  in  general  policy  formulations 
for  the  system  as  a  whole  and  the  district  in  particular  is  a  third 
measure  of  decentral Izat Ion- that  is,  to  what  degree  may  the  district 
superintendent  formulate  policy  related  to  the  needs  of  his  district 
and  to  what  extent  must  he  follow  specific  policies  formulated  for 
the  city  as  a  whole?    Short  summaries  of  the  powers  of  district  super- 
intendents in  the  various  cities  follow.    The  analysis  is  based  prim- 
arily on  data  supplied  In  Gittell  and  Hollander  (1967). 

Bal t  imore 

.'here  is  no  formal  position  of  district  superintendent  in 
Baltimore,  but  rather  there  has  been  the  creation  of  seven  area  director 
positions  for  elementary  education  and  two  for  secondary  education. 
These  positions  appear  to  lack  appreciable  amount  of  decision  and  policy 
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making  authority.    They  appear  to  be  primarily  liaison  between  the 
schools  and  the  central  office.    They  have  no  budgetary  or  personnel 
authority  nor  are  they  able  to  formulate  policy.    The  individual  prin- 
cipal remains  responsfbla  to  the  assistant  superintendent.    There  appears 
to  be  little  actual  decentralization  of  power  and  policy  making  within 
the  school  system. 

Chicago  * 

In  the  city  of  Chicago  there  are  twenty-eight  school  districts, 
each  with  a  single  district  superintendent*    Each  of  these  districts 
also  has  a  local  school  board,  but  they  are  without  any  significant 
amount  of  power.    The  boards  cannot  employ  or  dismiss  personnel  nor 
exercise  any  authority  over  the  budget.    The  district  superintendent  is 
appointed  by  the  city  superintendent.    Each  district  superintendent  has 
a  small  clerical  staff,  §  district  psychologist  and  a  teacher  supervisor. 
The  supervisor,  however,  does  not  report  to  the  district  superintendent 
but  rather  to  the  central  office.    The  budget  formulation  is  almost 
entirely  under  the  authority  of  the  city  superintendent.    The  districts 
may  simply  make  requests  for  additional  or  special  funding.    In  a 
similar  manner,  recommendations  by  the  district  superintendent  have 
generally  been  ignored  by  the  central  offlc^f In  the  areas  of  curriculum 
modification  and  innovation.    There  Is  a  single  curriculum  guideline 
for  the  entire  school  system. 

Detroit 

In  each  of  the  nine  regions  of  the  Detroit  school  system,  there 
is  a  single  regional  superintendent  who  Is  assisted  by  two  regional  # 
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assistants*    The  responsibilities  of  the  regional  superintendents  in- 
clude (Glttell  and  Hollander,  1967.  p.  67): 

School -community  relations,  supervision  of  staff,  approval  of 
major  requisitions  and  reorganization  plans  within  his  region* 
They  are  responsible  to  the  assistant  superintendent  for  elementary 
education  and  to  the  deputy  superintendent  (administration).  Each 
.    of  the  regions  has  between  30,000  and  35*000  pupils. 

> 

As  Is  apparent,  the  regional  superintendents  have  a  significantly  higher 
degree  of  autonomy  than  tho9ein  similar  supervisory  capacities  In 
Baltimore  and  Chicago.    The  goal  of  the  Detroit  school  system  is  even 
further  decentralization  with  budgets  submitted  by  each  school  within 
each  region,  thus  permitting  further  flexibility  within  the  system 
(Drachler,  1967). 

i 

I 

New  York 

The  thirty  district  superintendents  appear  in  Hew  York  City  to 
have  some  discretionary  power  in  the  areas  of  personnel  and  budgeting, 
but  these  powers  are  quite  limited*    The  district  superintendent  may 
allocate  financial  resources  among  the  schools  within  his  district,  but  . 
he  does  not  have  the  power  to  formulate  the  budget  for  the  district. 
That  is,  once  the  central  office  has  decided  what  funds  will  be  distrib- 
uted to  his  district,  the  district  superintendent  may  then  allocate  It 
to  the  individual  schools*    In  relation  to  policy  making  in  the  area* of 
personnel,  the  district  superintendent  has  the  choice  of  naming  a  m:w  * 
principal  to  any  vacancy  in  his  district  from  the  list  of  three  names 
supplied  by  the  central  office.    Likewise,  he  may  transfer  a  teacher  to 
a  new  assignment  within  the  district,  but  only  with  the  permission  of 
the  teacher  involved. 
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An  attempt  was  made  fn  the  Ocean  Hll 1 -Brownsville  decentrali- 
zation experiment  to  allow  the  community  board  to  name  various  principal 
and  teachers  among  the  eight  schools  Involved.    This  perogatlve  was 
contested  by  teacher  union  leaders,  the  district  superintendents,  other 
principals  and  many  of  the  teachers  within  the  eight  schools.    After  a 
series  of  strikes,  legal  actions,  and  various  proposals  and  counter- 
proposals attempting  at  a  compromise,  the  State  Supreme  Court  ruled 
Invalid  the  appointments  of  the  principals  and  teachers  by  the  local  , 
board*    They  were  suspended  from  duty,  but  eventually  reinstated  by  the 
city  Board  of  Education  without  the  authority  of  the  local  board  (cf. 
Berube  and  Gittell,  1969) . 

Philadelphia  » 

The  district  superintendents  are  appointed  on  a  year-to-year 
basis  by  the  superintendent  of  schools.    According  to  Gittell  and 
Hollander  (1967),  they  are  reappointed  continuously.    Gittell  and 
Hollander,  In  an  Interview  with  the  deputy  superintendent  ascertained 
that  the  district  superintendents  have  negligible  ppwer  in  relation  to 
policy-making  either  on  the  district  level  or  for  the  entire  city. 
They  also  possess  no  budgetary  powers  and  have  extremely  restricted 
powers  in  relation  to  their  personnel.    Unlike  the  district  superin- 
tendents I ri  New  York  City,  those  In  Philadelphia  have  no  power  to  parti- 
cipate! In  the  decisions  relating  to  the  appointment  of  principals  nor  ^ 
the  power  to  transfer  teachers  within  their  districts.    The  primary 
function  of  the  district  superintendents  appears  to  be  the  implemen- 
tation of  policy  established  at  the  central  office  or  by  the  superin- 
tendent and  his  deputies.  QQ 
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A  report  by  Odell  (1956),  indicates,  that  fundamental  decentra- 
lization of  the  Philadelphia  school  system  would  be  desirable*  The 
president  of  the  Board  of  Education  appointed  in  1965  also  Indicated 
a  strong  preference  for  decentralization  of  the  schools.    The  hiring  of 
Mark  Shedd,  a  strong  advocate  of  rorrmunl ty-control  of  schools,  as  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  September  of  1967  has  given  conslcerable 
Impetus  for  the  formal  decentralization  of  the  school  system  (cf. 
Roberts,  1969). 


St.  Louis 

Given  the  special  concern  of  this  study  with  the  St.  Louis 

school  system  and  lt$  personnel  I  have  chosen  to  quote  extensively 

from  Gittell  and  Hollander  (1967): 

The  assistant  superintendents  In  charge  of  the  six  districts 
In  the  St,  Louts  school  system  are  appointed  by  the  board  of 
education  upon  the  nomination  of  the  superintendent. 

The  budgetary  powers  of  the  district  superintendents  are 
minor.    They  mak*  estimates  of  the  amount  of  supplies  and  equip- 
ment and  the  number  of  teachers  needed  In  their  districts.  , 
These  latter  estimates,  however,  Involve  no  discretion  since 
they  qust  be  made  according  to  predetermined  formulas  (e.g, f 
there  Is  a  set  pupil*- teacher  ratio)..    Further,  the  secretary- 
treasurer  makes  Independent  enrollment  estimates  which  are 
Invariably  lower  and  are  usually  adopted, 

>  * 

The  personnel  powers  of  the  district  superintendents  seem 
to  be  much  more  Important,    They  can  appoint  principals  for 
schools  within  their  districts*    They  may  choose  any  person  on 
the  eligible  list  (regardless  of  position  on  that  list)  and  from 
any  part  of  the 'school  system.    Appointments  are  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  superintendent  and  the  board.    Such  approval  is 
ordinarily  granted* 

The  district  superintendents  also  supervise  the  work  of 
principals  and  teachers.    To  q\d  them  in  this  task  there  are 
three  subject  apea  supervisors  assigned  to  the  office.  Each 
superintendent  also  has  one  secretary  to  perform  clerical  tasks. 
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The  district  superintendents  are,  responsible  primarily  for 
the  instructional  aspects  of  the  ent I  re  school  program.  Prior 
to  this  year  (1967)  the  district  superintendents  were  concerned 
with  only  the  elementary  schools*    High  schools  are  now  coming 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  district  superintendent. 

One  of  the  district  superintendents  is  engaged  In  a  special 
program  In  his  district,  ffr*nc-sd  by  the  federal  government. 
Significantly,  none  of  the  ccsy  involved  In  his  program  is 
being  provided  from  the  St,  L^-s  school  system.    It  Is  notable, 
however,  that  this  enterprise,  known  as  the  Banneker  District 
Community  Project,  is  highly  innovative. 

Composite  Evaluation 

An  evaluation  of  the  relati ve^posl tiors  of  the  district  super- 
intendents based  on  budqeting,  personnel,  general  policy  and  staff  was 
conducted  by  Glttell  «nd  Hollander  (1967).    Their  findings  Indicate 
that  Detroit  has  decentralized  its  school  system  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent, giving  the  district  superintendent  authority  and  decision-making 
responsibility  beyond  that  allocated  to  district  superintendents  in 
other  cities.    Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  New  York  are  all  placed  in  a  tie 
for  second  position.    Baltimore  Is  ranked  fifth  while  Philadelphia  is 
listed  last.    It  should  be  noted  that  Philadelphia,  while  ranked  last, 
i„s  presently  undergoing  a  series  of  fundamental  changes  that  may  alter 
the  structure  of  the  system  beyond  th^jt  of  any  of  the  five  remaining 
cities  (cf.  Roberts,  1969)* 

General  -c&nclusions  based  on  this  brief  survey  of  the  position 
of  the  district  superintendent  within  the  school  system  indicate  that 
almost  without  exception,  all  are  relatively  powerless.    It  appears 
that  they  serve  as  a  liaison  between  the  base  of  authority  (i.fe. ,  the 
superintendent  and  board  of  education)  on  the  one  hand  and  the  local 

/ 
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school,  the  community  and  the  parents  on  the  other.    As  Glttell  ind 
Hollander  note  (1967,  p.  76),  'They  tend  to  act  as  a  buffer  protecting 

the  central  staff  from  parental  dissatisfaction. H   Also  the  position  of 

* 

district  superintendent  appears  tc  oe  a  secure  one.    Reappointment  Is 
practically  guaranteed.    No  Inc:   .  :  of  a  district  superintendent  being 
removed  could  be  located. 

The  Superintendent 

As  indicated  In  the  previous  section,  the  power  and  policy- 
making authority  of  the  district  superintendents  In  the  various  cities 
Is  quite  limits.     It  was  found  that  the  major  centers  of  power  within 
the  structure  of*  the  u  '^n  school  systems  were  located  primarily  In  two 
positions:    th?  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  the  Board  of  Education. 
It  Is  not  the  case;  h«>»  w/^, ,  that  all  superintendents  exercire  the  same 
amount  of  dec! siun-making  authority'.    As  noted  by  Gittell  and  Hollander, 

there  were  relatively  strong  and  autonomous  superintendents  in  the  cities 

2 

of  Detroit  and  Chicago  while  the  superintendents  in  St.  Louis, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  New  York  were  weaker.    The  comparison  Is 
not  quite  accurate  for  New  York,  for  though  the  superintendent  is  not 
at  the  apex  of  the  authority  pyramid,  neither  is  the  board.  Rather, 
the  authority  with  the  New  York  system  is  diffuse  and  somewhat  ambig- 
uous.   Oecisions  in  the  New  York  system  appear  to  be  made  within  the 


nhe  Superintendent  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  School  system  indi- 
cated in  March  of  1970  that  he  was  retiring  at  the  end  of  the  1969-1970 
school  year.    He  served  as  SjpWintendent  for  seven  years. 
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staff  hierarchy  of  the  central  office,  often  on  a  committee  basis.  In 
St.  Louis,  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  the  Board  of  Education  holds  as 
its  own  decisionmaking  pefcrgative  many  functions  exercised  by  the  / 
superintendent  in  Detroit  and  Chicago. 

In  an  evaluation  or  the  relative  positions  of  the  six  superin- 
tendents as  to  autonomy  and  decision-making  responsibility,  Gittell  and 
Hollander  examined  each  of  the  six  in  relation  to, budget  coordination, 
chief  executive,  review  of  top  supervisory  staff  and  ability  tP  appoint 
administrative  staff  from  outside  the  city  svstem.    Likewise,  the 
superintendents  were  compared  according  to  salary,  age,  average  term 
of  office,  tenure  and  the  ratio  of  superintendents  appointed  from  within 
or  from  out  of  the  system.    Table  3:1  condensed  from  Gittell  and 
Hollander  (pp.  78-79)  summarized  these  comparisons. 

This  data  suggest  that  Detroit  is  the  city  with  the  most  authority 
delegated  to  the  school  administration.    As  was  the  case  with  the  dis- 
trict superintendents  in  Detroit,  the  superintendent  also  has  been 
granted  strong  decision-making  responsibility.    Chicago  administrators 
and  especially  the  superintendent  also  have  strong  decision-making 
authority.    In  Philadelphia  the  superintendent  has  decision-making 
authority  among  the  six  cities.    For  St.  Louis  and  Baltimore,  neither 
the  superintendent  nor  his  assistants  appear  to  fave  significant  policy- 
making authority.    Power  remains  quite  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the 
board  of  education.    In  New  York,  the  superintendent  appears  to  exercise 
some  authority,  but  his  position  is  somewhat  ambiguous  in  that  authority 
within  the  decision-making  apparatus  is  diffuse  and  thus  it  is  difficult 
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to  compafe  his  position  with  that  of  any  other  single  position  or  group. 
As  noted  by  Gittell  and  Hollander,  the  major  decisions  are  made  by  the 
headquarters  staff  with  the  superintendent  acting  in  conjunction  with 
the  staff. 

The  Board  of  Education 

At  the  nexus  of  the  policy-making  decisions  in  five  of  the  six 
cities  surveyed  is  the  board  of  education.    Though  there  are  various 
state  and  municipal  restrictions  and  regulations  specifying  the  division 
of  power  between  the  board  and  the  administrations,  the  scales  tip  in 
favor  of  the  boards  dramatically  in  three  of  the  cities,  Baltimore,  St, 
Louis  and  Philadelphia.    In  Detroit  and  Chicago  authority  in  the  deci- 
sion-making process  Is  more  equally  distributed  than  in  the  latter 
three  cities,  but  the  superintendents  appear  to  have  greater  authority. 
In  New  York,  the  board  does  not  appear  to  have  significant  areas  of 
authority  independent  from  both  the  superintendent  and  the  headquarters 
staff.    It  is  only  in  New  York  that  the  board  is  not  in  e  crucial 
position  of  authority  as  decisions  are  made  affecting  the  city  school 
system.    Nevertheless,  in  all  six  of  the  cities,  the  interrelationships 
among  the  participants  in  the  policy-making  decisions  are  such  that 
the  relative  power  of  each  m&y  shift  slightly  depending  upon  the  issue 
and  the  political  climate  in  which  the  decisions  are  made. 

Two  criteria  which  may  give  strong  indication  pf  the  relative 
positiohs  of  the  six  boards  are  fTrst  the  areas  of  policy  making  author- 
ity  and  secondly,  the  response  to  K\e  comnunity  and  its  needs.  The 
former  is  primarily  related  to  the  exercise  of  power  within  the  system 
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by  means  of  budget  control,  active  standing  committees  and  term  of 
office  longer  than  that  of  the  superintendent.    The  latter  of  the  two 
criteria  indicates  the  degree  of  legitimation  the  board  seeks  with  the 
ccxrcnunity  through  response  to  community  recommendations  and  members 
reflecting  the  racial  and  ethnic  composition,  of  the  community. 

In  evaluating  the  six  cities  In  relation  to  the  criteria  of 
policy-making  authority,  St,  Louis,  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  all  have 
boards  with  a  high  degree  of  authority.    In  Detroit  and  Chicago  the 
boards  have  less  authority  than  the  superintendents,  but  that  is  not  £o 
say  that  tt  is  inconsequential.    It  is* only  in  New  York  that  the  board 
Is  not  considered  anung  the  groups  involved  Intimately  in  the  decision- 
making process.    In  relation  to  the  boards  and  their  response  to  the 
needs  of  the  community,  only  Detroit  and  Philadelphia  may  be, considered 
as  highly  aware  and  responsive  to  the  community.    In  the  remaining 
four  cities,  the  response  varies  from  sporadic  attention  to  total  dis- 
regard. 

Based  on  these  two  criteria,  what  is  evident  is  that  cities 
wl,th  strong  boards  have  generally  been  slow  in  response  to  the  community. 
They  have  also  operated  independently  of  the  community  to  a  larger 
extent  than  have  those  school-  boards  with  low  policy-making  authority. 
Those  cities  with  the  stronger  boards  have  also  been  the  slower  to 
Implement  decentralization  plans.    The  relation  between  board  strength 
and  innovation  is  uncertain  since  both  Detroit  and  Philadelphia  have 
demonstrated  a  willingness  for  Innovation,  but  the  former  city  has  a 
weak  board  while  the  latter  has  a  strong  board. 
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Policy-Making:    Other  Participants  * 

There  are,  in  addition  to  the"  various,  members  of  the  school 
system,  numerous  other  participants  in  the  pol icy-makfng. process  in 
each  of  the  six  cities.    The  power  and  influence  of  the  various  groups 
on  the  decision-making  process  varies  with  the9communi ty  ahd  the  organi- 
zation of  the  school  system,  *Corj)munity  participants  may  be  categorized 
according  to  several  broad  groupings.    First,  a  variety  of  teacher 
organizations  ranging  from  study  groups  to  unions  are  increasingly 
becoming  involved  In'the  pol icy-making  .within  the  system.    (It  may  bo 
anticipated  that  this  involvement  will  Increase  progressively  in  all 
urban  systems:    the  role  of  unions  and  teacher  associations  ^is  booming 
a  significant  factor  in  the  negotiations  over  salaries  and  benefits.) 
A  second  broad  group  Involved  in  the  policy-making  activities  of  the 
various  school  systems  is  that  of  various  community  organizations 
ranging  from  civil  rights,  civic,  parental,  and  educational  groups  to 
religious  organizations  and  special-interest  groups  for  the  handicapped 
and  mentally  retarded.    The  third  general  group  includes  both  government 
officials  and  government  organizations:    on  the  local  level  there  is 
the   mayor,  the  c5ty  council  and  various  other  political  personnel;  the 
governor,  various  legislators  and  members  of  the  state  board  of  educa- 
tion provide  the  next  highest  level  of  involvement;  and  at  the  hJghest 
level  is  the  federal  government,  with  congressmen  and  agency  officials 
acting  as  individuals,  or  entire  departments  such  as  the  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  or  Justice  departments.    (The  tatter  may  play  an 
increasingly  significant  role  in  policy-making  in  the  school  systems 
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as  Supreme  Court  rulings  on  desegregation  of  schools  ar^  made  giving 

s 

^specific  dates  for  compliance*) 

Si ttel 1  and  Hollander  indicate  that  th^re  are  four  levels  at 
which  an  individual  or  organl?at?on  may  participate  In  the  decision-  k 
making  process.    At  the  very  center  are  the  ,,decfsion-makers.n  They 
are- surrounded  fay  a  group  of  "influence  wlelders"  who^are  i.n  turn  en- 
compassed  by  various  "reactors  and  supporter^.'1   On  the  very  fringe  of 
the  process  are  groups  which  may  have  no  influence  on  any  particular, 
decision.    They  are  termed  simply  "peripheral  groups:11'   Following  this 
typology.,  the  authors  present  diagrams  for  the  six  cities  indicating 
at  what  level*  of  involvement  each  of  the  participants  may  be  placed. 
A  certain  degree  of  precision  is  lost  in  each  of  these  charts  in  that 
f he  pattern  for  any  one  city  may  change  to  some  degree  depending  upon 
the  particular  issue.    For  example,  the  question  as  to  whether  to 
introduce  black  studies  materials  into  the  curriculum  Is  highly  salient 
to  various  civil  rights  groups,  but  mgch  less  so  to  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  .  n 

As  the  six  diagrams  indicate,  the  cities  of  St.  toQIs,  Chicago 

c 

and  Baltimore  are  extremely  restrictive  as  to  who  is  allowed  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  policy-making  process.    Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Detroit 

' '  i 

may  all  be  considered  more  open  in  terms  of  the  participation  of  various 

r  * 

groups,  but  the  process  Is  still  quite  limited.    The  city  which  appears 
to  have  created  the  greatest  degree  of  community  and  organization  in- 
yvolvement  is  Detroit.    Though  there  are  only  three  groups  within  the 
"decision  Makers11  area,  ^there  are  a  number  of  parental,  citizen,  govern- 
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mental  and  teacher  organizations  Hstcd  as  "Influence  wielders."  None 
are  relegated  to  the  position  of  mere  peripheral  groups. 11 

*  r  « 

Examination  of  the  Saint  Louis  school  system  and  particularly 
the  school  Board  Jby  a  journal  1st,  Doyle  (1969) »  indicates  strong  agree- 

ment  with. the  findings  of  Gittell  and  Hollander*    Doyle  is  considerably 

,  *» 

'**  " 

less  charitable  in  her  evaluation  of  the  school  system's  approach  to  the 

!>  • 

presence*  of  the  black  students. 

The, board's  overall  sluggishness  is  illustrated  in  its  appn 
to  two  major  issues,  of  the  day— integration  and  l^ner-city  educa- 
tion-* *  ,  ♦  One  c^n  only  conclude  that  jn  the  *thi r teen  ancLaJiaff 
t    %ears  since  the  monumental  Supreme  Court  decision,  the  St.  Louis 
%     Board  fias  never  accepted  integration.    While. its  ba§ic  policy  is 

that  It  will  set  no  barriers  "that  will  prevent  the  apMevement  of 
\     maximum  Integration  consistent  with  sound  educational  principles, 11 
It  has  been  single-minded  in  building  schools  where  children  !ive. 


In  relation  to  the  education  of  very  low-income  children,  Doyle 

4 

notes; 

k   ^The  school  districts  response *to  the  plight  of  disadvantaged 
urban  yoijth  ts  pleas  for  more  money  rather  than  fresh  ideas.  The 
leadership  is  predisposed  to  smaller  class  sizes  as  the  remedy  to 
failure.  '  This  means^more  buildfngs  and  more  teachers,  unquestion- 
ably the  most  costly  ways  to  attack  school  problems,  and  according  * 
to  recent  research, [  one  of  the  most  dubious  for  improving  learning. 

Committed  to  the  concept  of  the  neighborhood  school  and  unwlll- 

ing  to  innovate  with  new  approaches  for  the  education  of  the  low-income. 

black  students,  the  school  board  and  administration  of  St.  Louis  appear 

to  remain  Content  in  the  methods  of  the  past*    Urban  population  shifts, 

however,  demand  new  responses.    The  massive  influx  of  blacks  into  the  ' 

city  has  resulted  in  ^  black  community  within  St.  Louis  of*nearly  one- 

quarter  million  pe/sons#    The  word    "within11  Is  used  advisedly,  for  the 

black  community  Is  distinctly  separate  from  the  white.    One  of  the  Viany 

conditions  resulting  from  this  dichotomy  of  the  community  along  racial 
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lines  is' that  tjje  schools  rifflect  the  division,  quite  clearly.-- The 
following  section  will  attempt  to  analyze  the  extent  pf  this  division 
and  its  indications  for  isolation  of  black  children  from  white  children. 

IV.    RACIAL  ISOLATION  IH  THEST.  LOUIS  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  . 

N    .   .  _         ,  r 

The  Children  ^ 

1  *  Until  the' landmark  decision  of  Broftn  vs.  BoArd  of  Education,  of »  ' 
.Topeka.In  195*f,  the  state^of  Missouri  had  as  part  of  its  legal  code  the 

t 

formal  sanction  of  ^segregation  in  public  schools  (cf.  United  States 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  1967).*  The  ^constitution  of  the  state  pro- 
vided  that  "separate  schools  shall  be  provided  for  white  and  colored 
children,  except  in  cases  otherwise  provided  by  law,11  (^Missouri  * 
Constitution/  Article  IX,  Sec  1  (a)].    Two  months  after  .the  Sfcpreme 
Court  decision,  the  AttqrneyrGeneraf  of  Missouri  indicated  that  the 
segregation  clause  In  tjne  state- const  I  tut  Ion  could  no  longer  be  con-., 
sidered  valid.    It  had  not  taken  the  verdict  of  the  Attorney-General, 
however,  for  the  St*  LouIs'Board  of  Education  to  initiate  desegre- 
gatlon  In  the  public  schools  of  the  city.    Utilizing  a  three-step  pro- 
gram,  the  board  ^successful ly  completed  a  desegregation  program  by 
September  of  1956  (Semmel,  1967,  p.  8).    The  first  stage  consisted  in 
.the  desegregation  of  the  city  teacher  colleges  and  ilte  special  ele- 
mentary  schools  for  gifted,  retarded  and  handicapped  children.  The 

\  ■ 

second  stage  included  the  desegregation  of  the  city  high  schools  while 

» 

the  third  completed  the  progray  with  the  desegregation  of  the  elementary 
schools. 


/ . 
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,  Though  the>de  jure  segregation  of  the  schools  ?n  the  city  was 
abolished,  the  de  fatto  segregation  was  not^   The  racial  separation  of 

.the  children  was  not  significantly  affected  by  the  ^hree-step  pifpgram 
Inltlat&fBy  the.  board' (Crane,  1967;'  Davis,  1962;  S.efael,  1967);  The 
impact  of  the' program  had  Its  most  ndjlceable  effect  on  the  Integration 
of  severaPof  "the  city  high  schools.    With  the  entrance  of  826  black  .  , 
students  into  previous  aKl  white  high  schools,  the  percentage  of> blacks 
at  So!dan  became  twenty-five  per  cent,  at  Central  thirteen  per  cent,  at 
McKInley  twelve  per  cerft  and  at  Beaumont  five  per  cent  (SemmeSl ,  .p*  9).  ; 

'However,  at  the  remaining  three  white  high  school  s,  and  'the.  two  black, 
the  racial  composition  ouf  the  "student  body  was  not  affected, 

;    The  extent  of  Integration  achieved  ,ln  the  high  schools  wis  not 
carried  out  In  the  elementary  schools.    Though  the.off Iclals  did  jiot 
conduct  a  racial  count  after  the  Implementation  of  the  three-step  pro- 
gram In  the  elementary  schools,  the  assumption  may  be  made  th^t  racial 
isolation  remained  quite  prevalent.    The  basis  ^or  this  assum^tipn  is  * 

"that  the  school  officials  and  the  Board  of  Education  util I  zed  the  .con- 
cept of  the  neighborhood  school  as  the  determining 'factor  in  ascer- 

taining  attendance  stone  areas  in  a'clty  with  an  extremely  high  resl- 
« 

dentlal  Segregation  index.    In  their  study  of  the  patterns  of  resi- 
dentlal  segregation  in  St.*Louls,  the  Taeubers  (1965)  list  St,  Louis 


^As  used  in  this  study,  the  term  "segregated  school11  refers  to 
a  school  with  more  than  ninety  per  cent  enrollment  of  one  race.  Like- 
wise, In  ref^rKlng  to  a  "black  school11  or  a  'Jwhlte  school11  the  reference 
is  to  those  sjchools  with  *n  enrollment  of  nindty  per  cent  or  greater 
of  one  race./ 
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a*hjfc?jng'a  residential  segregation  Index  of  92:9  In.  1950      Jfl.S  in 

,196b*  •  the  Implications  of  these  finding*  are  tfiat  more  than  ninety?  fjfer 

cent  of  all  non-white  families'  In  ttie  city  of  St.  Louis  wtfuldhave  to 

change  the  block  on  whlgh  they  presently  live  In  'order'. to  create  ah*' 

9  •  -  * 

unsegregated  distribution  of  residential  Intermixture  throughout  the m 

city.    This  would  have  the  effect  of  equalizing,  the  percentage  of  non- 

♦  /  •    '  *         ft  A 

whites  on  each  block  In  the  dity  (0  on  the  segregation  Index) » 

7  /  *  * 

It  was. not  until  seven  yiars  after  the  Implementation "of  the 

three-step  program  tjiat  the  Board*  of  Education  authorized  school  off  I- 

O    ;      '     '  • 

cJals  to  again  begin  a  racial  tabulation  of  the  children  in  the  city 


schools.    Thus  for  an  assessment  of  the  impact  of  the  program  on  the 

desegregation  of  ^the  schools  one  muit  examine  the  first  seven  ye.ar 

period  as  one*unit  utilizing  figures  from  theftime  of  the  Initiation. 

of  the  program  and  again  sjeven*  years  later.  >  As  Semme^  (p.  11)  notes: 

/  What*  can  be  said  for-theU95*f-1962  perlod'Is  that  the  schdol 
authorities  acted  promptlyand  without  coercion  In  195**  to  efcd  „ 
de  jure  segregation,  but  that,  at*the  same,  time,  they  made  two 
fundamental  decisions  whose  inevitable  results  were  segregated4, 
-♦elementary  schools.    Although  strong* arguments,  for  a  neighborhood  t 
school  policy  may  be  advanced;  and  perhaps, even  some  justification 
(  h  fort'the  segregated  classroom  bussUg,  In yeach  case  the  choice 
^     placed  -other  value?  and  results,  above  integration.  'The  result,  as 
Professor  Davis  concluded  in  1962,  **as  that  ^de  facto  segregation  . 
in  St**Louis  public  schools  has  patently* worsened  during  the  past 
9  seven  years.11   And  this. was  undoubtedly  the  case. 

ft  Is  ImpoV-tant  to  note  that  In  the  yecars  between  1955  and 

1962,  the  possibility  of  integration  of  £he  schools  In  the  city  became 

>  ,  .  ^r 

increasingly  difficult.    The  rjass  exodus  of  whltes»from  Je  city  reduced 
the  number  of  white 'children  available  with  whom  black  children  could 
be  placed  in  integrated  classrooms.    Statistics  cited  by  Semmei  (p. 4) 
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suppo/t  ttf 5' proposition: 


*    \  • 


In  \95**9  it.  Louis  public  schools  In  a  5e  Jure  segregated* 
system  had  89,^75  pupils,  of  whom  58,595'  (65-5  P®«  «nt)  weP? 
and-30,880  (34.5  per  pent)  Negrol    No  .racial  count  of  pupils  was 
.#       '  made  following  desegregation  in  1955. until  *Be  1962-1963  school 
.  -    year.    Although  thve  total  enrol  Intent  at*  that '  time*  had  grown 'to 
108^2^5  pupils,..the  number  of  whites  had  dropped  almost  10,000, 
a  decline  of*  seventeen  per  cent  to  U89l5}*'  (^9  per  cent),  of 'the 
total,  and. the  number  of  Negro  pupils  had  almost  doubled  from 
30,880  to  59,653  (55.1  per  cent)  of  the  total.    Thus,,' the  seven 
1       years  following  the  end  of  de  jure  segregation  saw  a  relative  in- 
crease of  Negroes  to  whites  in  the  public  school  system  of  38,61**. 
This  trend  continued  through  1965-1966;  the  number  dp  white  pupils 
'declined  by  3fl92  in  the  three  years  from  1962-1963  to  1965-1966  . 
*  .  while  the  numberrof  Negro  pupijs  increased  by  10, £35.    tn  1965?*  - 
J966,  sixty  per  cent  of  the  total  public  school, population  was  v 
Negro.  •  . 

In  the  three  years  between  1965-1966  and  1968-1969'the  racial  composition 

of  th$  elementary  schools  has  remained  quite  stable  with  1968?jl<#>9 

figures  released  by  the  Board  ofHEducation*  indicating  that  the  percent- 

age. of  black  students  in^the  school  population  had  increased  only  3. 3,/ 

vper  cent  in  three' years.    In  fhe  high  schools,  the  rate  of  increase  has  > 

.been  only  slightly  higher  With  an  added  5.3  per  cent  of  black  students 

*  (St.  Louis  B&ard  of  Education,  1969).         .    ,      i  - 

In  the  school  year  1965-1966,' only  three  of  the  ten  city  high 
schools  were  I'ntecfrtfte'd  while  the*  elen^entary  schools  remained  almost 

.entirely  segregated*    As  rationed.,  the  bussing  program,  which  was 
originally  designed  nojb  to  Increase  integration  In  the  schools,  bu£  to 
alleviate  o^ircrowdlng,  accounted  for  the  majority  of  the  stable  inte- 
grated  schools.    The  presence  of  a  l^arge  number  of  "segregated  schools 
frv  the  city  appears  nearly  inevitable  when  one  considers  that  two  of 

.every  three  elementery^ school  chilchfen  are  black*    As  Relsner  .(l£65)  , 

'has  noted,  even  If  the  fioard  anjl  the  school  officials  committed  them-  . 

*  § 

selves  to  as. complete  Integration  as  possible  with  the  wholesale  move- 
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ment  of  students,  on  a  formula  Wsis  of  sixty  percent  ^hite  and  fijrty 

*  percent  black,  there  were  only  enottgh  white  students  in  the  scjiool^'  ■ 
f  v  -  * 
system  in  1965  to  integrate  twenty-five  percent  of  the  black  students 1 

'in  the  cifiy.    There  were  simply  not  enough  white  students  to  integrate  * 

'  the  remaining  seventy-five  perceht  of  the  black  elementary  students 

(Reisner,  1965) .     *  #  ♦  * 

•De  facto  'segregation  has  also  been  present  in  the  city  parochial 

"schools.    In  the  1965-66  school  year,  blacks  constituted  'twenty- two  pey.. 

cent  of  the  enrollment  in' the  city  Catholic  elementary  schools.  (All 

statistics  ton  the  Catholic  elementary  schools  have  been\supplied  by  the 

office  of  , the  Superintendent  6f  Schools,  Archdiocese  of  St.  Louis.)  Of 

•  1,.        r  ■ 

that  figure,  seventy-seven  percent  attended  segregated  black  schools. 

*  Eleven  of  the  sixty  Catholic  "elementary  schools  were  black  and  forty- 

< 

four  were  white.    Only  five  of,  the  schools* had  more  than  a  ten  percent 

*  :  :     •         K  * 

enrollment  of  both  races. 

%r  *  In  the  1969-70  school  .year,'  figures  were  not  available  for  all 
elementary  schools  in  thg^city,  but  only  for  .the  thirty  two  schools 
conjprisipg  what  the  Archdiocese  terms  the  "Inner-City  District. The  ' 
percentage  of  blacks  in  the  "Itmer-Ci£^\District,f  was  '5S. 8  percent. 
For  the  thirty  two  sdhools,  the  enrollment  was  comprised*  o£^3,048 

white  children  (43.8  percent)  an3  3,926  black  children  (55.8  percent). 

*  •  * 

*,At  all  eight  grade  level,*,  the  total  number  of  black  children  exceeded 
that  of  the  white  dhildren.    Of  the  thirty  two  schools  for  which .statis* 
tics'wete  available,  seven  were  white  schools,  fifteen  were  black,  and 
.tflf&  were  integrated.    Even  with  this  smaller  sample,  it  is  evident  that 
the  amount  of  integration *in  the  schools  haf  increased  somewhat.  For 
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with  the  'figures  for  1965-66,  there  frere  only  five  integrated  schools 
among  the  sixty  elementary  schools  in  the  city  wjiile,  in  1969-70  there 

are  ten   integrated  schools  of  the  thirty  two  in  the  Inner-City  District* 

*       *  *  *  *  ♦ 

Yet  these  figures  must  be  interpreted, wifch  a  degree  of  caution.  ,0f 

the  total  number  of  black  children  enrolled  in  Catholic  elementary  schools 
'  ta  the  Inner-City  District,  the  .percentage  of  tfiose  attending  segregated 

schools  hag  decreased  onlyvfour  percentage  points  in  the  five  year 
.period.    The  figure  for*  1965-66  of  the  number  of  blsck  children  attending 

a,  segregaged  school  was  77  percent  whiie  in  the  1969-70  school  jgeiar  the 

figure  was  73  percent*    There  were  in  1969-70  three -white  and. six  blacK 

'elementary  schools  that  did  not  have  a  single  member  of  the  other  race 

*  i 
enrolled.    In  addition,  thare  were  eight  black  schools  that  had  less  p 

than  five  white  children  enrolled  and  three  white  .schools  with  fewer  % 

-  m  (  '  \  ■  ,  * 

than  .five  black  students.  * 


In  the  smaller  Lutheran^ parochial  school  system,  blacks  constituted 


eleven  percent  of  the  total  el«BJentai$  school  enrollment  with  the  'majority 
of  these  students  concentrated  in  two  schools  with  "a  greater  than- sixty  . 
percent  majority  of  black  students.    There  were  275  black  students  out 


of  a  total  enrollment  of  2,33$  in  the  city  Lptheran^alementary  schools.. 
The  figured  are  foV  the  1968-69  School  year '(Western  District -Lutheran 
Church,  Missouri  Synod) .    Though  there  have  been  very  slight  increases 

i in  the  percentage  of  black  students  in  the  two  parochifl  school  systems, 
the  loss  of  white  students  has  not  been  as  dramatic  as  in  the  public 
schools.    While  there  has  been  a  decline  in -the  number  of  /white  students 

^in  both  parochial  school  systems  on  the  elementary  level,  the  number  of 
whites  in  the  Catholic  secondary  increased  by  843  between  1960  and  1965 
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(Sctmaelj  p.  17).         •  .       %         .  +       *  \ 

Yet i  whatever  the  religious  affiliation  of  the  flacks  in  the  ^ 

various  churcWelated  'schooler  it  is  apparent  that  merely  sending  a  j 

\>l#ck  child  to  a  parochial  school  .does  not  "insure  racial  integration,  j 

The  .majority,  of  ^lack  students  on  both  the  elementary  and  secondary  | 

level  attend  parochial  schools  that'  are  predominantly  black,  -Therefor^, 

it  cannot  be  assumed  that  most  blacks  would  send 'their, children  to  a  | 

parochial  .school  to  obtain  an  integrate<^school  experience,  ^ 

•  .  *  *  * 

School  Polled  and  fche  Neighborhood  School  #  *  . 

With  the  utilization  of  the  neighborhood  school  'concept  as  the 

basis  for  the  assignment  6f  pupils  at  the  elementary  school  level,  vSt. 

•r'  -    •  *  \  * 

Louis  is  following  a  practice  also  prevalent  in  many  other  large  metro- 

.  7 

politan  areaa,  (Semmel  p.  UT*    In  St.  Louis  the  adherence  to  this 
policy  of  the  neighborhood  school  results  in  the  fabt  that  tjie  neighbor- 
hood  school  is  most  often  the  segregated  school  (Unites  States  Commis- 
sion  on  Civil  Rights,  1967).    Thu^the'neighborhood  school  concept 
serves  as  a*igajor  cause^of  de  facto  segregation  in 'the.  cit^f  schools. 
As  noted  earlier,  total  integratioh  is  not  possible  in  the  St.  Louis 
schools  because"  of  the  lack  of  white*- pupils,  but  the  neighbqrhood 
school  concept  doe's  hinder  integration  in  those  „areas  of  the  city,  where 

it  would  be  feasible  (Crane,  1967).  \ 

/  « 
It  appears  inevitable  that  some  students  in  the  St.  Lduis  schools 

*  *       *  * 

would  be  segregated  even  if  the  neighborhood  school  policy  were  abandoned. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  the  neighborhood  school  does  not  offer  advantages 
to  the^gtuaents,  parents  and  administrator^.    Rather  what  must  be -noted 

m  ,  ^  9 
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i*  that  with  the  neighborhood  school  concept  applied  within  a  city 

with  a  tfigh  degree  of  residential  segregation  of  minority  members,  the 

*  » 

clioice  has,  been  made  for  othfei;  than  an  integrated  education  where  possible 

.  «  '  , 

The  decision  inescapably ^becomes  one  based  on  the^valaes  of  those  with 

•  .#  ••  *  *■ 

policy-making  authority.* 

Prior  to  1954,  the  school  system  in  S$.  Louis  was  segregated  by  3 
law.    As  a  result.  Semmel  notes:  . 

St.  Louis  had  123  elementary  schools,  eigtfty^tbree  white 
and  forty  Negro.    The- city  was^  divided  in  such  a  way  that 
a  white  child  living  anywhere  In -the  city  resided  in  one 
of  the  white  districts,  and  a  Negro  child  living  anywhere 
>  in  the  city  resided  in  one  of  the  Negro^districts. ,  Thus 

the  white  n&d  Negro,  districts  overiapp^.  .In  practice, 
most  children  attended  schools  close -to  thai*  hopes,  a 
practice  .reflected  by  the  school  district  lines *  A  f?w 
white  schools  located  in  white  Residential  areas  had 
elongatfed^tjensibns  ("arras")  to  cover  the  few  whites 
•(    '      ,  living  in  Negt*b  areas  anjM  few  Negro  schools -extended 
over  vast  white  areas  .  .  .  Iferice,  the  law  of  Missouri 
gaV^  segregation  priority  over  any  concept  of  the  neigh- 
borhood school. 

.  ~  \ 

Where  the  St.^Louis  Board  ot  Education  took'ssteps  to  eliminate?  the  de  jure 

&  S  i 

segregation  of  the  public  schools  in  the  city,  the,  basis  upon  which  the 

three-step  program  was  founded  was  -that  of  the  neighborhood  school. 

The'  possibility  of  the  lar£e-scale  movement-  of  students  pp  achieve  ■> 

racially  integrated  schools  was  hindered  by  criteria  set  up  to  establish 

f  *  ■  ■- 

neighborhood  schools.  '  (For  example,  "children  were  mot  to  have  to  walk. 

more  fchajA- a,  mile\to  school ;  maxiwiin  class*  size  was  limited  to  thirty- 
eight  pupils;  topographical  barriers—such  as  railroad  tracks,  highways, 
and  the/presence  ofx  industry— were  taken  into  account;  and  safety  factors- 
such  ai  allowing  only  a  minimal  .number  of  street  crossings  in  a  district— 
were  considered.)    By  sanctioning'  the  policy ^of  the  neighborhood  school, 
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the  school  officials  replaced  de  jure  segregation  of. the  schools  with  de 
facto,    in  fact,  the  Bc^rd  ordered  the  school  officials  to  carry  out  the 
directive  to  eliminate  de  jure  segregation  Vwith  a  minimum  of  boundary' 
changes  in  order  to  relocate  the  smallest  possible  number  of  pupils11 
(St.  Louis  Public  Schools,, 1956) .  *  , 

In  spite  of  t^e  restrictions  placed  upon  the' movement'  of  pupils  to 
achieve  integration,  there  were  some  integrated  schools  in  the  city. 
These  were  located  in  white-black  border  areas,  primarily  on  the  west'  end 
of  the  city  and  on  the  south  edge  of  the  bfafck  belt~whibh'  stretched       .  1 
through  the  city  from  east 'to  west.    School  officials  estimated  in  1956 

4  V 

that  Slack  children  were  in  thirty- seven  of  the  eighty-three  formerly 

'      M  .  '    '  ( 

all-white,  schools  arid  that  whites  wejre  present  in  thirteen  of  Jthejrorty 
previously  all-black,  schools  (Semmel,  p.  21).   jlowever,  as  Semnjel  also 
notes,  ttiese  figures  are  very  misleading  for  th*  presence'%of  a  single 
black  or  white  chilcf  in  a  school  was  listed  by  the  school  officials  fca.  j 


constituting  an  integrated  schotoi.-.  / 


r 

In  1963, following  a  series  of  ciVil  rights  demonstrations  a^nd  av 

*  * 

citizens1  report  indicating  that  more  integration  of  schools  was  possible 

than  was  being  implemented  (cf.  Crane,  1967),  the  Board  of*  Education^  . 

( 

added  a  fifth  criterion  to  the  four  previously  listed  gove^ping  the 
drawing  of  boundaries  for  school  districts.    In  addition  to  the  criteria 
of  class  size,  condition^'^f^safety,  considerations,  of  topographical 
features  and  distance  from  the  school,  the  Board  stipulated  that  "Element - 
ary  school  districts  should  be 'so  drawn  that  they  provide  a  maximum  amount 


of  integration  consistent  with  school  capacity,  reasonable  walking  distance, 

# 

1  appefi 
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and  safety11    (St.  Louis  Board  of  Education,  1963).    It  would  appear  the 


i 

^  o 

-58- 


Board  in  this,  statement  gave  just  enough  emphasis  to  integration  to  de- 

fuse  the  -civil  rights  movement  over  desegregation  in  the  city  schools 

and  at  the  same  time  left  the  statement  vague  enough' not  to  Invite  a 

i  o 

response  from  the  white  segregationists  (Crane,  1967),  As  Semmel  noted 
(1967,  p.  21);  in  relation  tp  this  additional  criterion,  the  Board 
stipulated  that  "if mil  6ther  things  are  equal,  then  integrate.  How- 
ever,  all  other  things  are  rarely  equal.    There  is  ao  evidence  of  any 
boundary  change  designed  to  maximize  integration;  neither  is  there 
evidence  of  any  boundary  change  designed  to  prevent  integration."  Since 
1963,  the  few  £oundary  changes  that  have  occurred  within  the  city  have.  % 
all  occurred  within  the  black  residential  areas  where  six  new  schools 
were  built  to  alleviate  overcrowded  conditions  in  those  axjeas.  Host 
often  the  district  lines  were  shifted  only  one  or  two  blocks  and 
appeared  to. have  no  racial  significance.  >  / 

;    Though  the^neighborbobd  school  has  served  within  the* city *as 
the  basic  criterion  fcr  the  assignment^  pupils,  the  Board  Af  Education" 

has  established  three  "mechanisms  by  whjLch  a  student  may  attend  6  school 

»  * 

outside  of  the  immediate  vicinity  of  his  home:  .1)  bussing  to  prevent 

overcrowded  conditions,  2)  permissive  transfers  granted  to*  a  student 

t  « 

wishing  to  attend  another  school  in  the  city  that,  has  available  sp$ce, 
and  3)  special  schools  established  for  children  who  are  gifted' and      -  * 

mentally  or  physical!^  handicapped.  J  - 

v  i 

-  '  -  .  *  •* 

*  #  « 

Bugging  w 
♦ 

The  principal  mechanism  by  which  the  neighborhood  school  concept  T 
has  been  modified  by  the  Board  has  been  the  bussing  of  pupils  to 
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maintain  the  classroom  size  in  the  elementary  schools  at  approximately 
thirty-five  pupils  per  room.    Thus  in  a  aense,  the  Board  has  considered 
the  classroom  s^se  a  more  critical  concern  where  applicable  than  the 
maintenance  of  ^che  neighborhood  school.    As  a  result  of  the  'defeat  of 

several  bond  issues  to  build  new  schools  in  the  predominantly  black 

f   -  '  ,  * 

west  end  of  'the  city,  children  from  this  area  have  been  bussed  to 
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other  less  crowded  black  schools  and,  to  a  lesser  extent ,  .to  white 
schools  on  the  south  side*   As  previously  noted,  until  1963  the  bussing 
was  done  by  "contained  units,rwhSre  the  class  and  teacher  were  bussed  H 
to  a  white  school,  but  the  blacks  were  kept  'separate  from  the  whites* 
One  result  of  the  civil  rights  activities  in  1963  was  that^the  bussing 
was  no  longer  done  in  contained  units,  and  the  children  who  were  bbssed 
were  accomodated  into  the  regular  student  population  of  the  receiving 
school  (cf.  Crane,  1967).    Bussing  in  1966-1967  accounted  for  nineteen 
ot  the  thirty  integrated  schools. in  the  city. 

Though  the  bussing  program  accounts  for  the  integration  of  nine- 

^  \ 

teen  elementary  schools  in^the  city,  the  number  is  meager  when  compared 

v  » 

with  the  total  number  of 'elementary  schools  in  the  city.  Bussing  simply, 
cannot  provide  the  key  to  totally  integrated  education  in  St.  Louis  for 

there  are  not  enough  white  children  to  be  distributed  among  the  black  * 

*  •  * 

chidren.    Secondly,  the  resistance  of  white  parents  to  the  bussing  of 
their  children  into  black  schools  would.be  intense.    As  noted  by  Semmel 
(p.  27),  the  opposition  of  white  parents  at  two  all  white  schools  was 
overwhelming  even  when  their  children  were  being  bussed  to  another 
white  school.    As  a  result  the  school  officials  compromised  a^d  developed 
a  plan  to  bus  only  fifth^graders  and  ^jfco  bus  the  entire  room  so  the 
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children  could  stay  together ♦  HIn  a  city  and  state  in  which  political 
powes  rests  solidly  ,  in  whites  a'  program  of  bussing  vhite  children  into 
Negro  neighborhoods  seems  politically  unobtainable11    (Seomel,  p.  27). 

The  third  constraint  that  appears  to  hinder  the  development  of 
breeder  ^integration  programs  'in  the  city  is  that  the  vhite  schools  have 
only  limited  space  'available  to  receive  more  students.    Since  vhite 
children  could  not  be  Bussed  to  black  schools,  an  alternative  was  to  bus 
black  children  to  white  schools.    But  enough  space  has  not  been  available. 
In  1966,  only  1,400  spaces  were  available  in  white  elementary  schools  ' 
to  receive^  more  students  if  one  yere  to  keep  the  classroom  size  to 
thirty-five  students*   Yet  these  spaces  vere  not  utilised  for  the  bussing 

,  was  not  as  broad  In  scope  as  was  possible  and,  the  overcrowding  continued 
in  the  black  schools.    Th§re  wetr&  fourteen  black  schools  in  1966  with 

,  an  enrollment  that  exceeded  capacity  by  greater  than  ten  percent.  Six 
white  schools  were  also  overcrowded.    Bad  all  the  1,400  spaces  been  used, 
it  would  have  contributed  to  further  integration  of  the  *&ools,  but 
It  would  not* have  relieved  all  the  overcrowding  in  the  black  Schools. 
Irtthe  1968*1969  school  year,  1,827  children  were  bussed  to  relieve 
overcrowding  and  some  increase  in  the^use  of  the  available  space  in 
white  schools  was  made.    In  the  1969-1970  school  year,  2,512  students 
were  bussed.,  with  the  anticipated  figures  for  1970-1971  being  3,300 
students  (Office  of  Community  Relations  ,^St.  Louis  School  System).  In 
view  of  this  large  figure,  there  is  not  ^the  space  available  in  white 
schools  to  accomodate  even  forty-five  percent  of  all  the  black  students 
t&at.  would  have  to  be'  bussed  if  integration  were  of  prime  concern. 

* 
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The* result  of  theae  three  conditions  has  led  to  the  policy  of 
bussing  children  to  the  closest  school  with  available  space.    Given  the 
racial  distribution  of  the  city,  whet  this  in  effect  implied  was  that 
black  children  were  bussed  to  other  less  crowded  black  schools  and  like- 

« 

,wise  for  the  white  students.    Rooms  remained  empty  in  white  schools  be- 
caus^ there  was  sufficient  space  to  accommodate  the  whites  that  must 
be  bussed,,  but  the  blacks  had  schools  closer  to  thefcr  homes  with  space 
available.    As  Semnel  noted,  however,  (p.  28),  thcjre  was  no  indication 
that*  the  bussing  of  black  children,  into  white  schools  caused  an  exodus 
of  white  children,  so  long  as  the  total  population  of  black  children  in 
the  school  did  not;  exceed,  fifty  percent.    Likewise,  there  had  been  no 
indication  among  black  parents  that  they  gei^raliy  objected*  to  the 
bussing  of  their  children.  * Analysis  by  Semmel  of  blocks  within  the 
black  conmunity  that  were  designated  for  bussihg  of  all  the  children 
indicated *that  families  with  children  were  not  avoiding  living  on  those 
blocks.    Ratfier,  findings  indicate  that  there  was  an  increase  of  thir- 
teen percent  (forty-one  children)  in  the  number  of  elementary  school  , 
children  living  on  the  blocks  designated  for  bussing. 

Permissive  Transfers 

Besides  the  abandonment  of  contained  unit  bussing,  a  second  result 
of  civil  rights  activity  in  the  citjr  in  1963  was  the  implementation  of 
a  program  of  permissive  transfer.    This  program  was  designed  to  allow 
any  student  in  the  city  school  nystem  whether  in  grade  school  or  in 
high  qchool  to  request  transfer  to  any  other  school  in  the  city  that 
had  the  available  space.    The  school  official?  stipulated,  however, 

ill 
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that  transfers  could  oniy  be  aide  to  classrooms  already  in  use.  tfius 
tjf&ugh  a  building  may  have  several  eaipty  rooms,  that  school  is  not  con- 
sidered to  have, available  space  unless  classrooms  in  use  in  that  same 

school  atad  have  space, 
t 

Each  year  in  the  spring,  all  the  pupils  in  the  city  system  are 
given  a  letter  to  their  parents  listing  those  schools  designated  as 
having  room  for  those  Students  wishing  to  transfer.    The  applications 
must  be  completed  within     certain  period  and  returned  to  the  superin- 
tendent's  office**  tn  1963,  the  school  officials  designated  202  ele- 
mentary spaces  available,  but  withiu  two  years  the  number  of  spaces 
available  jumped  to  1,950;    In  the  school  year  1968-1969,  the  number 
of  sjjaces  available  dropped  back  to  124  (Office  of  Community  Relations, 
St.  Louis  Public  Schools)..    Though  initial  reaction  to  the  program  was 
mixed,  some  school  officials  expressed  fear  that  the  program  would  lead 
to  further  segregation  in  the  schooi  systJem  by  allowing  the  whiter  chiW- 
ren  to  transfer  out  of  integrated  schools.    These  fears  have  nor 
materialized,  ae>the  program        received  only  minimal  attention  from 
city  residents.    In  the  first  year  of  the  program  in  1963  there  werp 
only  twenty-eight  elementary  school  applicants  and  in  1965  there  were 
only  182i    In  1968  there  were  183  applicants.    Only  in  the  first  two 
years  of  the  program  did  school  officials  record  the  race  of  the  child 

requesting  the  transfer.    Of  the  twenty-eight  applications  in  1963, 
« 

nine  white  and  seven  black  were  accepted  (Semmel,  p.  31). 

An  examination  of  the^permissive  transfer  program  in  the  St.  Louis 
schools  reveals  no  definitive  pattern  in  the  movement  of  pupils  to  either 
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further  or  hinder  integration.    The  program  on  the  elementary  school 
level  has  not  been  used  by  either  race  to  leave  a  school  when  meribers 
of  the  other  race  aire  present.    TJte  moot  «ignificantS^ct  of  the  program 

that  emerges  is  that  less  than  one-tenth  of  one  percent  of  the  total  num 

•  * 

bar  of  parents  with  children  in  the  city  schools  applied  fbr  a  transfer. 

As  an  explanation  to  why  the  black  community  did  not  make  greater  use 

of  the  program,  Semmel  notes: 

Negro  parents  did  not  find  the  program  satisfactory,  prob- 
.   .ably  because  a  majority  of  the  available  spaces  were  gener- 
ally in  white  schools  in  south  St.  Louis,  far.  from  the 
Negro  residftitial  are*.    Since^he  school  system  provides 
f      no  transportation,  children  who  trsnnfar  must  pay  the  cost 
of  transportation  themselves,  a  substantial  limitation  for 
the  numerous  poverty-level  Negro  families.    Even  families 
with  sufficient  means  may  object*  to  sending  their  children 
half-way  across  the  city^  on  public  transportation  'even 
•  though  they  would  not  object  to  travel  in  school  buses.  •  • 
If  free,  jehooi-. supervised  transportation  were  available,* 
perhaps  more  Negroes  would  at  least  apply  once  to  test  the 
program's  possibilities. 

Giyen  the  number  of  children  involved  in  bussing  programs  and  the  pro- 
jected  figures  of  overclouding  in  the  city  schools  which  will  necessi- 
tate' even  further  bussing,  the  permissive  transfer  program  will  probably 

be  held  to  a  minimitra,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  lack  of  available 

'A 

space .  x 
Special  Schools 

\> 

As  a  third  method  by  which  a  child  may  attend  a  school  away  from 
his  own  neighborhood,  the  school  system  has  a  number  of  special  schools 
located  throughout  the  city.    4t  the  end  of  fourth  grade,  all  children 
in  the  elementary  schools  are  administered  the  Lorge-Thomdike  Intelli- 
gence Test.    Prom  the  results  of  this  t^st,  children  with  very  high  X.Q. 
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scores  are  placed  in  a  special  tr*ck  for  gifted  children.    In  1965,  „ 
this  program  contained  115  black  elementary  students  and  702  white 
students.    In  the  1965-1970  school  year,  there  Vere  177  black  and  533 
white  children  involved  (Office,  of  Community  Relations,  St.  Iftuls  Pub- 

t. 

Vic  School*).  ~  * 

There  are  a  number  of  other  special  education  schools  in  th*  city 

„  ^  * 

serving  the  deaf,  the  physically  handicapped,  the  mentally  retarded; 
those  in  correctional  institutions  and  girls  who  aro  pfegnant.  These* 
programs,  however,*  serve  such  a  small  group  of  students  jtkat  they*are 
not  included  in  this  study  for  analysis.    As  with  the  general  findings 

in  relation  to  permissive  transfers,  the  number  of  children  involved 

*  *  * 

in  special  schools  is  so  small  that  the  impact  on  the  racial  composi- 
tion of  the  vast  majority  of  "elemeafcaj?/  schools  in  the^c^ty  is  practical 
ly  nil*    Of  t>e  three  methods  by  which  a  student  may  enroll  in  a- school 
outside  of  his  neighborhood,  bussing  represents  the  single  alternative 
that*  may  be  considered  as  affecting  the  'racial  composition  of  the 
elementary  schools,  and  that  only  in  a;  very  few  cases.    The  dominant 
condition  within  the^city  schools  is  that  children  go  to  school  in 
their  own  neighborhood.    Thus  black  children  go  to  school  almost  ex- 
elusive ly  with  black  children  and  whites  attend  schools  almost  exclusive 
ly  with  other  whites. 


The  Teachers  and  Administrators  ^ 

During  the  period  of  legal  segregation  in  the  St.  Louis  public 
school,  a  completely  dual  system  of  schools  was  operated  by  the  city, 
except  that  whites  held  all  £he  uppermost  positions  in  the  school 
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administration.    Below  the  Board  of  Education  and-  the  superintendent 

0  ,  *  * 

B  / 

of  schools,  who  were  all  white/a  complete  racial  dichotomy  prevailed 

S  * 

ii^all  other  levels  of  proSejJsional  staff.    The  black  elementary  school 

/  *       '  \    '  J  +      *  N 

JkUtricts  weife  administered^  by  black  directors  and  all-  staff  witWn 
these  districts  were  also  black.    The  same  conditions  were 'present  in 

.  /  .  c  • 

the  three  white  elementary; school  districts.    This  dual  system  of 

*'  :  '  S. 

schooling. in  the  city  based  on  race  provided  a  benefit  and  a  handicap  ^ 

«  i 

when  de  jure  segregatibn  of  schools  3*as  abolished.    The  benefit  was  a 

large  core  of  experienced  black  professionals  as  both  administrators 

*   »'  •  •  *    ■   '     .>  * 

of  the  schools  and  as  teachers  in  the  classrooms.    The  handicap  was  the  . 

/■    *   *  • 

tradition  of  Segregated  facilities  and  staff.     •  ' 

«  * 

i    As  the  Board  of ^Education  and  school  officials  undertook  the 
necessary  steps  to  merge  the  two  groups  of  teachers  and  administrators, 

*  *  A 

they  abolished  the  criteria  of  race  as  a.  factor  in  the  hiring,  pro- 
motion  or  transfer  of  personnel,  (JJnited  states  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  19673k .    Though  this  might  have  provided  the  basis  for  the  inte- 

'  -'  -       »  „ 

gration  of  the  faculties  of  the  various  schools,  a  decision  wa's  made 
by  the  school  officials  that  flwherever  possible  employees  were  to  re- 
tain their  present  assignments,  being  transferred  only  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  service 11  .(St.  Louis  Public  Schools,  1956).    This  decision 
of  holding  teachers^to  their. assignment  at  the;  time  of  the  abolishment  k 
of  de  .jure  segregation  of  the  schools  virtually  guaranteed  that  •segre- 
gated faculties  would  remain  intact.    Ten  years  later  in  examining  the 
extent  of  racial  segregation  of  the  elementary  school  faculties,  Sem- 
mel  '(p.  34)  concludes,  "the  basic  pattern  of  faculty  segregation  at  \ 
the  elementary  school  level  has  not  changed.11   In  1966,  forty-eight 
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All-black  elementary  schools  jto  the  dity  had  no>white  staff  member. 
Likewise,  thirty-aeyen  all-white  elementary  schools  in  the  city  had 
•no  black'staff  member,  and  each  of  four  additional  white  schools  had 
6ne  black  teacher*  •  Thus  in  1966  seventy-seven  percent  of  the'  element- 

*•  *  ;  .  ^ 

ary  school  faculties  were  de*  facto  segregated,  a  percentage  that  §em- 
mel  notes  had;  been  constant  since  1962\, 

Thojjgh  $  large  exodus  of  white  teachers  from  the  city  schools 

might  have  been  expected  with  the  end  of  legal  segregation,  it  did  not  * 

*       *  * 

materialize.    This  is, probably  because  the  white  teachers  Were  able  to 
, retain  their  ppsitions  in  the  white,  schools  and  liad  no  fear  of  being 


assigned  to  a  black  school*    DurjjLng  the  first  two  yeaps  after  the' 

three-step  plan  was  initiated  in  1954>tp  desegregate  the  schools,  the 

num^L^of  teachers  who*  terminated  their  contract  foy  whatever  reason 

way  less  than  eight  percent,  vTen  years  later  in  1966,  the  percentage 

'  ♦ 

was  identical  (Seqmel,  p.  37). 

Bad  the  school  officials  pushed  for  the  integration  of  the  ele- 

\ 

mentary  schodl  faculties  during  the  eleven-year  period  between  1955- L966 

a  racial  balance  in.  the  composition  of  the  faculties  of  the  schools 

could  have  been  accomplished. 

If  schopl  authorities  had  wished  to  exercise  a  policy 
of  faculty  assignments  and  if  teachers  bad  been  will- 
ing to  accept  these  assignments  to  maximise  integration, 
all  schools  during  the  eleven  years  since  the  end  of 
de  jure  segregation  had  ample  openings  to  pterrait  a, 
fully  integrated  distribution  of  teachers.    Such  inte- 
gration did  not  take  place.    Instead,  white  teachers 
left  the  once  white,  now  Negro,  schools;  'eight  of 
fourteen  formerly  white  elementary  schools  with  all  * 
white* teaching  staffs  in  1954  that  now  have  ninety 
percent  or  more  Negro  vjiad  more  than  eighty  per^Eht 
Negro  faculties  by  1962,  the  first  yea*  that  racial 
counts  were  made.    (Semroel,  p.  37).  1 
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Semmel  also  notes  thst  the  pattern  of  the  departure  of  a  large  percent- 
*  age  of  white  teachers  from  i*  school  did  not  occur  nmtil  the  enrollment 

of  the  black  students  approximated,  ninety  percent;    A^the  number  of 
black  students  reached  this  percentage  level,  the  turnover  of  white 
.  1  to  black  teachers  wascyery  rapid  and  very  extensive,  -  * 

The  mechanism  by  which  white  teabh'ers  can  successfully  transfer 

j 

•   from  an  increasingly  bla&c  school  to  one  that  is  white  is  through  the 
principle  of  seniority  in  granting  transfers.    For  white  teachers  who 
have,  been  in  the  city  system  fort  a  number  of  years ,  there  is  little 
difficulty  in  securing  a  transfer  to  a  white  school  should  .they  desitfcr 
to  do  so.    Semmel  states  that  school  officials  reported  in  ah  inter- 
view that  black  teachers  "almost-never"  sought  to  transfer- to  a  pre- 
dominant ly  white  school.*  Jn  a  survey  conducted  by  Semmel  (p.  39)  to 
confirm  $he  figures  given  by  school  officials,  the  results  of  a 
questionnaire  given*  tq  292  blfick  teachers  in  1966  indicated  that  dnly  , 
ten  had  ever  sought  to  transfer  tJo  &  'school  with  less  than  a  ninety- 
r   five  percent  black  student  enrollment.    To  request  a  transfer,  a 
.    'teacher  merely  files  her  request  with  the  school  officials  stating  the 
school  at  which  she  is  presently  teaching  and  the  school  to  which  a 
transfer  is  requested.    Semmel  indicated  that  a  common  reason  given 

e  ...  * 

for  teachers  requesting  a  transfer  from  a  black  school  to  a  white, 
school  was  "to  teach  at  a  school  closer  to  my  residence.11 

A  second  factor  that  appears  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  segregated  faculties  in  the  .city  elementary  schools  is  the  two 

*  

teacher  unions--the  St.  Louis  Teachers  Association,  affiliated  with 
the  National  Education  Association,  and  the  St.  Louis  Teachers  Union, 
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affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers •    Though  both  unions 

ar^  well  integrated  and  have  blacks  ad  well  as  whites  in  leadership 

positions,  neither  would  advocate  the- abolishment  of  the  seniority 

system  for  the  basis  of  transfer.    Semrael  notesj  (p.  40):  v 

\      ,  One  of  the  basic  principles  of  Jirade  union  organisations 
is  jthat'of  seniority  in  matter^  of  hiring  and  transfers. 
Seniority  provides  an  objective  standard  for  determining 
management-  decisions.    It  elim;tiia^s  questions  of  Tfavoritr 
*  ism  and  individual  discrimination  by  dtfjiervisory  personnel 
and  serves  management  *as  well  as  .employees  by  removing  * 
<a  potential  source  of  conflicting  discontent.    It  JLs  >• 
-therefore  not  surprising  that  in  interviews  with  officials 
of  both  teacjier  organisations,  strong  o^positioti  v&s' 
voiced  to'a^iy  departure  f ronj  the  present  seniority  prac- 
*   4:ices.    These  officials  recognised  th&  extent  of  faculty 
segregation,  expressed  support  for  the  principle  of  fur-,  • 
thering  integration,  but  offered  li'ttie  inthe  ytay  of  N 
suggestions  to  promote  increased  faculty  integration  in 
the  near  future. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  Board  of  Education  would  meet,  significant  opposi 

r        •  .  '        *    '    ,  '  f 

tion  from  tlt^two  teacher  unions  should  the  Board  attempt  to  initiate 
any  new  policy  on  the  basis  for  transfers  of ^eachers  to  further  the" 
integration  of. the  school  faculties.    So  l^ng  as  the  transfer  program 

\ 

is  voluntary  and  based  upon  seniority  rights;  there  is  little  indication 

that  there  will  be  significant  integration  of  the  school  faculties 

utilizing  the  transfer  of  teachers. 

'  Though  the  Board  of  Education  had  total  freedom  to  undertake  the 

massive  transfer  of  teachers  to  achieve  more  integrated  schools,  there 

is,  Semmel  indicates(p.  42),  little  .indication  that  they  would  do  so. 

o     As  noted,  a  seniority  system  ha&  advantages  for  management. 
Secondly,  school  officials  are  sympathetic  to  white 'teadiers 
who  seek  to  leave  Negro  schools.    Many  of  the  white  teachers 
who  transferred  were  women  of  middle  age  or  advanced  years 
whose  teaching  experience  had  been  with  whites,  often  mid- 
dle-class whites.    School,  authorities  believe  that  many  of  . 
these  teachers  lack  both  knowledge  of  the  cultural  background 
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of  Negro  children  from  poverty- level  families  in  the  cen- 
ter-city ghetto  arid  the  ability  to  deal  with  discipline 
problems  that  often  ,6fccutv in «the  Negra  slum  school.    School     t  # 
auth6rities  reported  that  some* of  these  teachers  expressed 
•  'fears,  whether  real  or  imagined,  of  working  in  all-Negro 
neighborhooda.    Third,* the  dual  system  of  enforcing  disci- 
pline in  the  schools  deters  greater  faculty  integration.  - 
Corporals  guniahment  is  almoat  never  administered  in  the 
white  schools,  but  school  authorities  acknowledge  its 
regular  uie'in  Negro  schools.  .  .Thus,  onfee  the  use  of 
*  '  corporal  punishment  is  tolerated  by  school  officials, 

a  segregated  teaching  staff  follows* 

Presently,  the  transfer  program  has  little  impact  on  the  presence 

or'  absence  of  integrated  faculties  in  the  cify  schools.    Segregation  of 

faculties  is  the  reality  for  more  than  thre^-fourths  of  .the  elementary 
*  *» 

schools..    There  is^also  very  little  change  occurring  in  the  racial  composi 
tion  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  schools,  thus  prompting  very  few  teachers 
to  seek  transfers  for  racial  reasons.  ^Those  wliite  teachers  that  desired 
to  leave  a  black  school  were  able  to  effect  a  transfer  many  years  ago. 
In  1966,  only  forty-four  white  teachers  received  a  transfer,  pf  assign- 

K  * 

ment  and  hone  of  those  whites  were  f romx  among  the  few  whites  left  in 

the  black  schools,    in  the  same  year  twenty-six  black  tea-chers  request - 
> 

ed  transfers/  none  of  which  were  to  white  schools.    Of  the  total  of 
s^enty  transfers  granted  in  the  school  year,  the  movement  of  eleven 
others  tended  to  promote  integration.    With  the, remainder,  the  movement 
was  from  either  one  segregated  or  integrated  faculty  to  another  (Sem- 

mel,  p.  43).  >  + 

.  •       .  '  •  ! 

.It  appears  that  faculty  segregation  follows  student  segregation.  h 

* 

Thus  if  programs  in  the  city  were  initiated  to  increase  the  integration 
>of  the  schools,  the  piftgram  could  be  expected  to  aJLso  increase  the  * 

integration  of  the> various  sc^ol  faculties.    However,  there  appears 

» 
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to  be  no  indication  that  the  St*  Louis  Board  of  Education  is  cdnsidering 

'measures  that  would  effect?  significant  changes  in  the  present  pattern 

1  ♦ 
of  assigning  studepts  to  the  neighborhood  <££hool.    As  long  as  thi& 

Condition  is  present, .there  is  little  basis  to  assume  other  than  that 

the  racial  segregation  ofrthe  faculties  will  also  continue. 

De  facto  Segregation  and'  New  Teacher  Assignments  • 

'  c     For  at  least  the  past  ter>  ye&rs  St. -Louis  has  been  faced  with  a 
critical  shortage  of  qualified  teachers  (St.  Louis  Board  of  Education, 
1969).    The  lure  of  newer  schools,  higher  fringe  benefits*  smaller 
class  sizes,  and  nearly  all-white  schools  have  sent  many  white  city 
teachers  into  the  s  unrounding  *j$tenty- six  suburban  school  districts. 
During  -the  1968-1969  school  year,  the  school  system  had  to  rely  on 'the 

•  •  7 " *  '  .  , 

daily  services  of  415  substitutes  to  fill  the  classroom  vacancies  due 
to  a  shortage  of  teachers  (St.  Loui$  Board  of  Education/  1969).  Among 
«the .6,878  teachers  who  teach  full  time,  2,012  are  non-certified,  which 
means  that  they  ha^e*  state  certificates  but  have  not  passed  the  National 
Teachers  E^aminatitfc*,    In  1968-1969  the  school  system  was  faced  with  the 
replacement  of  at  least  500  teachers  who  left  the  schools  for  a  variety 
of  reasons.    In  an  attempt  to  Become  moj^e  competitive  with  4flfe  surround- 
ing  suburSan  schools,  the  city  raised  the  starting  salary  of  teachers  to 

$7200,  an  increase  of  $1950  in  four  years.    Additional  measures  are  also' 

*  »  > 

employed  by  the  school  officials  to  recruit  new  teachers  into  the  city 
system*    The  school  system  has  an  active  recruitmeht  program  with  at 
least  150  college  and  univers^y  placement  offices.    Programs  have  also 
begun  in  196^  to  train  as  classroom  teachers  both  military  veterans  and 
womSn  with  college  degrees  but  not  certified -for  teaching. 
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A  significant  source  of  elementary  teachers* for  the  St.  Louis 


schools  is  the  teacher  training  college,  Harris  Teachers  College,"  operated 

by  the  school  system  itself.    In  1966-1967  the  enrollment  at^ie  college, 

was  987  and  has  increased  to  1250  in.  tHfe  1969-i970  school  "year.  The,, 

faculty  Is  well  integrated,;  as  is  the  student  body,  with  the  number  of 

black  students  just  slightly  above  that  of  white  students.    In  1965-1966, 

166  Harris  graduates  accepted  teachers  positions  tu  the  ,city  school  system 

This  figure  represented  about  seventy-five  percent  of  all  graduated  firom 

the  college.    In  1968-1969,  the  number  pf  Harris  graduates  who  accepted 

positions  in  the  city  schools  declined  to  158,  though  the  number  of 

graduates  increased.    Of  the  remaining  5£8  teachers  who  entered  the 

city  school  system  in  1968-1969,  246  came  from  other  universities  and 

colleges  in  Missouri, ' and  312  were  from  out  of  state  (St.  Louis  Board 

of  Education,  1969).    ihe  total  number  of  white  teachers  in  the  city 

school  system  in  1968-1969  was  3,507  vith  2,442  having  passed  the 
> 

National  Teacher  Examination.    For  the  same  year  there  were  3,371 
black  teachers  with  2,434  having  passed  the  examination  (St.  Louis 
Board  of  Education,  1969). 

When  a  new  teacher  accepts  a  position  in  the  city  school  system  t 
the^sch'ool  administrators  have  the  authority  to  assign  the  teacher  to 
a  school  of  their  choice.    In  effect, they  could  assign  teachers  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  promote  tke  integration  of  the  faculties  of  the  various 
schools.    However,  as  Semmel  indicates,  "school  officials  insist  that 
in  practice  they  lack  the  power  to  assign  new  white  teachers  to  Negro 
schools  because  the  shortage  of  teachers  has  created  a  tight  1  sellers' 
market"  (p.  44).    The  offic8ls  indicated  that  if  a  white  teacher  did 
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not  approve  of  her  assignmai^t  into  a  black  school  in  the  city,  there 
were,  numerous  opportunities  available  in  the  county.    In  an  attempt  to 
secure  as  many  new  teachers  as  possible,  the  officials  have  institutional! 
zed  the  procedure  whereby  white  teachers  who  request  a  position  in  s 
white  school  are  granted  their  request  in  hopes  'of  keeping  them  from 
leaving  for  the  suburban  schools.    With  the  newsjahite  applicants  assigned 

/ 

to  the  white  schools,  there  are  few  positions  available  for  blacks  in 

white  schools.    Thus  the  black  teachers  are  assigned  to  black  classroopis, 

for  these  are  the  only  openings  available. 

In  relation  to  the  question  oJ:  *vhat  effect  would  be  had  by  a  more 

definitive  and  positive  policy  of  assigning  teachers  in  order  to  promote 

racial  integration  of  elementary  school  faculties,  Semmel  notes  (p.  45): 

School  authorities  are  unwilling  to  assume  the  risk  neces- 
sary to  learn  the  answer,  and  the  risk  is  great.    The  St.  - 
Louis  system  made  530  teaching  appointments  in  1965-66. 
Although  an  er.act  number  was  unavailable,  school  officials 
stated  tha  t  offers  were  made  to  most  of  jthe  more  than 
1,000  applicants  who  qualified  by  passing  the  National 
Teachers,  Examination .  ^Many  offers  were  not  accepted  even 
though,  in  eitect,  they  included  a  choice  of  school  area* 
ji     Undoubtedly  many  whites  refuse  to  teadh  in  a  Negro  school. 
School  authorities  also  reported  a  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  Negroes  to  teach  in  white  schools.    In  all,  a  shortage, 
of  severe ^hundred  teachers  is  feared  if  assignments  for 
new  teachers  are  compulsoty.  ^ 

Though  the  figures  are  not  available  .of  the  racial  distribution  9 

t  1 

of  teachers  assigned  to  St,.  Louis  elementary  classrooms  from  colleges 

\  . 

and  univesities  in  Missouri  or  from  outsof  state,  the  distribution  by 

* 

race  of  the  graduates  of  Harris  Teachers  College  may  be  examined.  In 
'1965-1966.,  of  the  seventy- six  white  graduates  who  accepted  positions 
with  the  city  system,  twenty-eight  went  to%  all-white  schools,,  thirty- 
three  to  integrated  schools  and  fifteen  went  to  all-black  schools,  a 
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rather  well  balanced  distribution/  These  figures  may  also  be  cautiously 
'interpreted  as  a  rebuttal  to  the  school  officials  who  fear  that  white 
,  teacher*  will  not  teach  in  black  schools*    The  situation  for  the  new 
bj&cjc  graduates  from  Harris  was  dramatic  in  its  difference-    Of  the 
ninety  black  graduates,  only  two  were  assigned  to  a  white  school  while 
sixty- four  went  to  all-black  schools.    The  assignment  of  only  two  gradu- 
ates to  w^ite  schools  may  be  viewed  as  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy  for 
the. school  administrators  nho  view  these  figures  as  strong  evidence 
that  blacks  do  not  want  to  teach  In  white  schools*    Such  a  conclusion 
is,  of  course,  false  due  to.  the  lack  of  opportunity  of  bl*cK**t^ 
in  white  schools.    There  is  no  proof  H***  ux*c*u  *-o*ehcrs  would  not 
teach  in  white  achoolo  heat***  the  fact  that  there  is  little  opportunity 
for  them  to  do  so. 

Commenting  on  this  situation,  Semmel  states  (p.  46>: 

The  failure  to  assign  Harris  graduates  to  white  .schools 
probably  results  from  the  reluctance^  of  school  authori- 
ties to  send  more  than  a  small  number  of  highly  quali- 
fied, experienced  Negro  teachers  into  the  white  schools. 
In  part  this  attitude  is  a  response  to  white  community 
prejudices;  in  part  it  is  an  attempt  to  demonstrate  to 
V  #     the  white  community  t>at  Negro  teachers. are  equal  to  any 
by  sending  only  the  best  to  the  white  schools.    This  atti- 
tude seithe'r  drains  the  best  Negro  teachers  *from  the  Negro, 
schools  or  keeps  the  number  of  Negro  teachers  available 
,   for  white  schools  at  a  perpetual  minimum.    It  is  inherent- 
ly discriminatory  because  school  authorities  have  no  reluc- 
tance to  assign  or  keep  the  less  qualified  teachers,  white 
or  Negro,  in  the  Negro  schools* 

Even  before  the  Harris  Teachers  College  student  has  graduated,  the 

application  of  the  philosophy  of  de  £acto  segregation  in  the  schools  is 

operant.    The  practice-teaching  assignments  follow  a  pattern  similar  to 

t 

the  first  assignments  upon  graduation.    The  practice- teaching,, assignments 
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Sallow  a  pattern  similar  to  th#  first  assignments  upon  graduatioiu  The 

s 

practice-teaching  assignments  are  made  with  officials  making  a  "definite 

bow.  .  •  to.  fears  of  white  hostility  to  Negro  teachers"  (Semmel,  p.  47)  ♦ 

.The  students  have  no  choice  but  to  accept  the  assignment  of  the  school 

officials  since  practice -teaching  is  a  requirement . to  graduate.  Each 

student  must  practice-teach  at  two  different  schools  for  nine  weeks*  In 

1966,  fifty-three  of  the  ninety-nine  black  student  teachers  were  assigned 

for  both  nine  week  periods  to  black  schools  and  twenty-nine  of  the  107 

white^students  were  assigned  both  periods  to  all-white  schools.  At 

#  i  * 

<  v  *' 

two  white  schools  there  were  no  bJLscjc  student -teachers  present  and  in 

two  black  schools,  there  was  only  one  white  student-teacher.    A  recent 

interview  with  the  director  of  student  teaching  at  the  teasjiprs  college 

indicated  that  this  practice  is  being  modified  in  an  attempt  to  place 

each  student-teacher  in  both  a  black  'and  a  white  school  for  nine  weeks 

eapji.    In  the  conversation,  the  black  schools  were  referred  to  as  "bad 

schools"  and  the  white  schools  were  referred  to  as  "good  schools"  (1/21/70). 

THls  chapter  has  focused  on  three  critical  variables  in  the  examina- 

tion  of  the  St.  Louis  school  system:    the  response  of  the  school  system 

to  the  new  majority  of  black  students  within  the  classrooms,  the  patterns 

and  sources ^of^power  affecting  the  decisiin-making  activities  of  the 

school  system,  and  thirdly,  both  the  source  and  pervasiveness  of  racial 

isolation  of  blacks  from  whites  within  the  schools,  both  in  terms  of 

children  and  also  staff.    The  fourth  and  filial  consideration  of  this 

chapter  is  to  focus  on  the  teacher  training  program  at  the  cityfs  Harris 

Teachers  College.    I  believe  that  it  is  crucial  to  examine  this  training 
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program*  for  1$  is  through  the  training  of  teachers  that  the  impact  of 
the  ideology  and  values  of  the  public  school  system  will  eventually  most 
directly  affect  the  children  in  fhe  classroom*    Thus  in  order  to  under- 
stand in  part  the  beliefs,  attitudes  and  behavior  of  the  teacher^owards 
.t£e.. children  within  her  class,  it  is  necessary  to  ^examine  the  method^ 
'by  which  she  was  tjjjght*    Moreover,  not  only  the  teaching  methods  must 
be  examined,  but  moke  fundamentally,  the  beliefs  and  ideology  guiding 
the  teaching "methods  must  be  analyzed,    An  analysis  of  teacher  training 
proyi*des  an  avenue  by  which  to  examine  the  impact  of  the  ideology  of 
the  macro-system  on  the  microcosm  of  the  classroom. 

V,    TEACHER  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  ST.  LOUIS  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
When  a  new  teacher  enters  her  classroom  for  the  first  time,  she 
is  net  totally  unaware  of  what  to  expect,  nor  does  she  come  to  the  room 
lacking  a  set  of  attitudes  and  beliefs  as  to  what  her  function  within 
the  classroom  should  be.    Ifcather,  she  has  participated  in  an  eptei^sive 
program  of  social* sat ion  that  sought  to  acquaint  her  not  only  with  the 

techniques  of  teaching,  but  with  a  notion  of  the  organizational  struc- 

*  *  * 

ture  within  which  she  must  operate.  'The  primary  source  of  this  sociali- 
sation process  occurs  during  the  four  years  of  training  that  she  re- 

ceived  as  an  undergraduate  (Connor  and  Smith,  1967)*    It  is  during 

I 

these  four  years  that  she  is  exposed  to  actual  classroom  teaching 
situations  and  professional  interaction  with  a  number  of  currently  em- 
ployed teachers.    At  the  same  time  she  is  enrolled  in  a  variety  of 
classes  devoted  to  classroom  managemeik,  educational  psychology,  and  - 
philosophy  of  education  which  all  seek  to  further  clarify  the  nature 


i 
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a%  fche  aduc£tfiou*l  experience ,  both  fuir  the  child  and  tl)e  prospective 
teacher.    The.  training  of  the  future  elementary  echool  teacher  proceeds 
on  two  levels:  first  within  the  college  classroom  as  student  and  secondly, 
within  the  grade  school  classroom  as  an  apprentice;-teacher.    It  is  to 
this  process  of  transforming  the;  individual  from  student  into  classroom 
teacher  that  this  section  will  address  itself. 

Within  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  nearly -a  fourth  of  all  new  teachers 

*»  • 

who  enter  the  school  system  each  year  are  graduates  of  the  city  teachers 
college.    The  training  of  these  teachers  is  an  integral  aspect  of  the 
total  educational  endeavor  of  the  s zhqqI  system,  for  during  the  crucial 
teacher'  shortage  in  the  city,  the. teachers  college  provided  a  continuous 
source  of^new  teachers.    Likewise,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  graduates 
of  the  teachers  college  have  provided  a  rather  sizeable  number  of  long 
term  teachers  within  the  city  schools,  thus  contributing  to  the  low 
yearly  replacement  needs  (St.  Louis  Public  School  System,  1969).  The^ 

I  M 

basis  for  this  assumption  is  twofold:    the  student  who  typically  enrolls 
in  Harris  is  a  St.  Louis  resident,  and  secondly,  the  curriculum  is 
specifically  oriented  towards  the  placement  of  graduates  within  the, 
St.  Louis  city  system  (Connor  and  Smith,  1967).    As  a  result,  a  large 
majority  of  the  graduates  who  accept  positions  in  the  St.  Louis  schools 
are  primarily  St.  tails  residents  who  have  chosen  to  remain  in  the  cYty 


upon  completion  of  their  college  training.    Thus  an  analysis  of  the  pro- 

•     N  ( 
gram  at  Harris  Teachers  College  would  appear  to  provide  aji  examination 

of  the  professional  training  of#a  sizeable  percentage  of  the  teachers 

currently  in  the  city  public  school  system.    Furthermore,  an  examination 
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of  ths  progr^  at  «IJarris  may  provide  the  basis  for  partial  'analysis 

* 

of  the  beliefs,  attitudes  and  behavior  manifested  by  the  Harris  graduate 
within  the  actual  classroom  situation.    What  is  suggested  is  that  the 
behavioral  and  interactional  processes, evident  within  dde  classroom  can- 

not  fully  be  understood  without  consideration  of  the  beliefs  and  expecta- 

i  * 

tions  the 'teacher  brings  to  that  classroom  (Anderson,  1939;  Bruner,  1960; 
^jr         Combs,  1965;  Conant,  1963;  Shaplin,  l?S2)u-  The  teacher  training  program 
at  Harris  Teachers  College  is  examined  for  it  is  believed  to  contribute 
to  the  formation  of  attitudes  and  values  manifested  by  the  individual 
teacher  within  the  classroom. 

The  first  two  years' of  the  teacher  training  program  at  Harris  are 
devoted  primarily  to  an  introduction  to  several  substantive  areas  in  * 
the  liberal  arts  plus  courses  related  to  elementary  school  activities 
such  as  art,  music,  and  physical  education.    The  schedule  for  the  fresh* 
m)n  student  appears  somewhat  flexible,  only  ieven  of  the  sixteen  hours 

being  completely  designated  for  the  student.    These  seven  hours  in  the 

"  /  > 

first  semester  consist  of  Communication  Skills,  Introduction  to  Criti- 

\ 

1  cal  Thinking,  and  Physical  Education.    In  the  second  semester,  the 
course  Introduction  to  Critical  Thinking  is  replaced  with  the  course  $ 
Introducation  to  the  Elementary  School.    During  each  of  these  two 
*        semesters,  the  remaining  nine  hours  may  be  divided  between  three  hours 
of  elective  and,  six  hours  of  additional  required  courses^  but  the  choice 
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^  .The  additional  required  courses  that  must  be  completed  by  the 
beginning  of  the  senior  year  consist  of  two  courses  in  Biology,  College 
Mathematics,  English,  Physical  Science,  and  United  States  History.  A 
single  course  is  also  required  in  Geography,  Government,  School  Health 
and  Social  Science.    With  the  electives,  the  student  must  complete 
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i»  tl»©  «tudenf  •  *  vk»  no  fci»e  dequeue©  in  which  he  will  take  the  ^squired 

*  *  * 

courses.    It  should  be  noted  that  the  six  hours  of  additional  required 
courses  for  each'semester  is  standard  for  the  first  and  third  years, 
while  during  the  sophomore  year,  nine  additional  required  course  hours  * 
are  designated.   Also  during  the  first  three  years,  the  student  is 
aliowe/i  a  three-hour  elective  course,  each  semester.    During  the  sopho- 
more  year,  the  student  is-  required  to  take  five  hjurs  in. Art,  Mtisic  and 
Physical  Education.    The  remaining  twelve  hours  are  divided  among  the 
"elective  and  additional  required  courses.  -if-* 

if 

It  is  only  during  the  junior  year  that  thfe  student  intensively 
begins  prbfessional  training.    During  this  year,  the  student  is  required 
to  take  courses  in  Educational  Psychology,  Literature  for  Children/  . 
Language  Arts  Teaching,  Learning  Disabilities,  and  Modem  Mathematics 
for  Teachers.    The  student  is  also  engaged  in  "Observatipn-Participa- 

tion  Teaching."    Sinie'this  is  the  first  occasion  in  which  the* student 

*  » 

is  actually  involved  in  the  classroom  situatiqn  in  an  elementary  school, 
it  would  be  well  to  note  the  formal*  description  oi  the  course  (Harris 

Teachers  College  Bulletin):  - 

*  -  "  i  '<  \  * 

*  The  students  in  this  course  spend  three  hours  each  week  on 

campus  studying  those  techniques  which  are  based  upon  philoso- 
phical and  psychological  principles.    Each  student  spends 


eighteen  hours  chosen  among,  eighteen  substantive  areas.    Thetfe  is  a 
requirement,  however,  that  fifteen  of  the  hours  must  be  completed  in  one 
of  the  areas.    Thus  the  atuH^nt  is  exposed  to  only  two  of  the  eighteen 
possible  areas  of  study.    The  eighteen  elective  areas  are  Art,  Biology, 
Black  Studies,  English,  Foreign  Language,  Geography,  Government,  History, 
Humanities,  Library  Science,  Mathematics,  Music,  Psychology,  Physical 
Science,  Science,  Social  Science,  Sociology-Anthropology,  Speech  Educa- 
tion, and  Speech  an*.  Theater  Arts. 
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x     socje  two  and  ona^half  hours  each  week  in  an  elementary  j 
school.   This  is  done  in  groups  of, about  twenty  for  six\ 
%     weeks  and  then  in  pairs  for  the  remainder  of  the  semes- 
ter.  All  visits  to  the  schools  are  planned  and  super-, 
vised  jointly  by  the  campus  classroom  teacher  and  the 
^  teachers  being  visited.    The  first  visits  are  primarily 

.  :    for  the  observation  of  selected  techniques.   While  work- 
ing in  pair*  there  is  considerable  participation  in  the 

*  elementary  classroom  activities.    The  observation-parti- 
cipation part  of  the  program  is  evaluated  by  the  class- 
room teacher  as  a  part  of  the  Technique  of  Teaching 
Course,    The  students  report  on  and  evaluate  their  own 
experiences  in  this,  area  to<  a  considerable  extent  • 

Connor*and  Smith  (1967)  indicate,  however,  that  the  actual  participation 

of  the  students  in  the  classroom  activities  varied  considerably  with 

some  teachers  allowing  the  juiior  students  to  actually  teach  while 

others  simply  observed.    For  many  of  the  student^,  therefore,  their 

first  experience  with  an  acttial  teaching  situation  does  not  occur  untt.1 

they  art  in  the  last  aemeatey  of  their  college  training.    It  is  during^ 

■•''•J 
•  this  semester  *hat  the  student  is  involved  in  student -teaching,  or 

as.  referred  to  in  the  Harris  bulletin,  "Apprentice  Teaching." 

At  the*  beginning,  of  the  semester  in  which  the  student  will  be 
involved  in  the  activities  of  the  elementary  school  classroom,  a  bulle- 
tin  is  provided  entitled.  Apprentice  Teaching  Program  (1967).  Connor 
and  Smith  in  their  review  of.  this  bulletin  developed  a  series  of  state- 
ments that  they  believe  reflect  the  stated  general  objectives  of  the 
apprentice  program;  * 

.  1*  %/  Understanding  the  "development  of  skills  in  *ach 

subject-matter  area  from  Kindergarten  through  Grade 

vm." 

*  2.     Understanding  the  "importance  and  relation  of  learning 

in  primary  levels  'to  middle  and  upper  grades," 

3.  Understanding  the  nature  of  good  classroom" organization 
and  management, 

4,  Understanding  good  teaching  techniques  with  individuals 
and;  groups,  *  *  * 
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5.  Knowing  classroom  <eclmiqUea  or  device*  th*t  ara  help* 
^   ful  to  the  teacher.  • 

6.  Knowing  about  the  school  services  in  the  building. 
7f     Becoming  acquainted  with  and  knowing  how  to  fill  out 

school  records.  ^ 
8.     Understanding  differences  in  background  and  behavior 
of  pupils  from  different  socio-economic  areas, 
•v,         9.     Knowing  hew  to  evaluate  pupil  learning. 

10.  Understanding  the  necessity  of  continuing  development 
of  one's  knowledge  in  all  the  subject  arias  taught. 

11.  .Understanding,  the  importance  of  developing  good  working 
relationships  with rfhe  principal,  teachers,  pupils, 
other  members  of  the. staff  and  parents.  ■  s 

t       12.    Developing  an  understanding  of  children. 
13.    Developing  enthusiasm  for  Reaching. 

As  tooted  in  the  last  section,  the  data  strongly  indicate  that  the 

racial  identification  of  the  apprentice  teacher  is  a  significant  factor 

in  determining  the  assignment  to  the  schools  for  the  apprentice  teaching 

experience.    The  bulletin  of  the  college,  of  course,  does  not  indicate 

this  practice,  but  rather  deals  with  the  assignment  to  the  various 

5 

schools  as  it  relates  to  the  personnel  and  time  periods  involved. 

*k  *  • 

Until  January  of'  1970*  the  program  was  structured  so  that  each 
apprentice  spent  two  weeks  to  a  classroom  in  each  of  the  ten  teaching 
levels  from' kindergarten  through  ungraded  primary  and  up  to  the  eighth 
grade.   The  program  was  referred  to  by  both  the  students  and  staff  as 
the  "two  by  two"  program,  indicating  the  shift  each  two  weeks  to  a  new 
classroom.    It  was  also  the  case  that  the  schedule  called  for  the 
apprentice  to  teach,  the  even  grade  levels  at  one  school  and  the  odd  at 
the  other.   With  the  revision  in  the  curriculum,  the  students  no  longer 
spend  only  two  weeks  with  a  class,  but  depending  upon  the  grade  level, 
they  inay  spend  up  to  four  weeks  with  any  one  class.    The  length  of  4 
stay  at  each  of  the  two  schools  has  been  shortened  by  one  week  from  ten 
to  nine* weeks.   As  was  the  case  with  the  ^Lov  schedule  there  is  some 
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adjustment  made  by  sex  to  allow  the  women  a  longer  teaching  period  In  . 

tfthe  primary  grades  and  a  shorter  period  in  the  upper  grades.    The  re- 

/  "         **  ' 

verse  is  the  case/ for  the  men,  with  the  fewest  ^eeks  spent  in  the  pri- 
mary and  the  highest  number  in  the  upper  grades.' 

As  the  basis  for  the  shift  from  each  apprentice  spending  two  weeks 
with  five  different  classes  to  either  two,  three  or  four  weeks  with 
only  three  grades,  the'  Apprentice  Teaching  Program  listed  five 
/^Advantages  of  the  Revised  Schedule 11 : 

Al.     Allows  principals  greater  flexibility  in  assigning 
apprentices  to  cooperating  teachers. 

2.  Reduces  the  number  of  cooperating  teachers  required 
for  each  apprentice  from  five  to  three  for  any  nine 
week  period. 

3.  Allows  the  apprenticed  greater  opportunity  for  develop- 
ing long  range  planning  (ordering  of  audio-visual 
materials,  casing  through  units  of  study  to  com- 
pletion, etg; 

4.  Allows  principals  to  evaluate  the  apprentice  and 
report  the  ttinal  grade  to  the  college  after  com- 
pletion ofjjrhe  apprentice's  assignment, to  a  school* 

During  the  eighteen-week  period  that  the  students. are  involved 
in  the  apprentice  teaching  program,  they  are  expected  to  dpen£  Monday 
ttfrough  Friday  at  the  college  to  participate  in  a  four-hour  course  en- 
titled "Classroom  Management,  Materials,  Measures  and  Guidance. "  The 
course  is  taught  by  the  supervisor  of  the  apprentice  program  and  is 
designeg  to^be  a  reflection  session  on  the  activities  of  the  apprentices 
during  the  past i week. 

While  there  is*  not  yet  available  a  revised  schedule  specifying 


Such  is  an  example  of  jrtiat  Merton  (1957)  termed  the  variations 
in  activities  as  being  eitheF  "manifest11  or  "latent11  in  relation  to 
bureaucratic  organizations.         '  % 
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the  duties  of  the  apprentice,  the  earlier  edition  of  the  Apprentice 

Teaching  Program  noted  in  detail  the  schedule  developed  for  each  of 

the  two-week  sessions.    It  may  be  assumed  that  the  initial  pace  of 

gradual  involvement  in  classroom  activities  will  remain  approximately 

the  "sam^  with  more  intensive*  involvement  in.the  third  and  fourth  weeks 

under  the  new  schedule. 

On  Monday  of  the  first  week  (the  apprentices  observe  all 
day.    They  begin  to  learn  tWe  names  of  the  pupils, note 
any  peculiarities  or  deviances  of  pupils, 4  note  how  the 
regular  teacher  has  organised  the  classroom  in>order  to 
carry  out  her  teaching  tasks,  and  begixi  to  become  ac- 
quanited  with  the  curriculum  and'  the  levels  at  which 
^         the  pupils,  are  working.    She  apprentice  should  begin 
teaching  on  the  second  day--one  lesson.    "Each  day  one 
or  more  lessons  should  be  added  until,  by  the  end  of 
the  two-week  period  the  apprentice  has  had  a  full  day 
teaching  program.    In  some  cases  the  apprentice  might 
teach  one  group  or  one  class  for'  the  entire  two-week 
period.    The  apprentice  should  have  tha  room  alone  oh 
Thursday  of  the  la'st  week  in  the  room.    This  means  that 
classroom  teacher  is  not  in  the  room."    (Harris  Teachers 
College,  Apprentice  Teaching  Program). 

Included  in  the  Apprentice  Teaching  Program  bulletin  is  a  list^ 

of  statements  that  are  to  serve  as  guidelines  for  the  apprentice  while 

she  is  in  the  schools.    They  are  included  to  give  further  indication 

of  the  formal  ideology  of  the  school  system  as  to  how  the  acceptable 

apprentice  is  viewed.    All  twenty  statements  are  listed  under  the 

heading,  "WHAT  MAKES  A  GOQD  APPRENTICE."' 

£3ft     Observations  of  the  teacher  and  pupils  are  keen. 

2.  Assignntents  and  instructions  are  clearly  stated, 
understood  and  anticipates  pupil  difficulty,  /.sic/ 

3.  Motivating  devices  are  economical  of  time, 

4.  Opportunities  are  provided  for  pupils  to  exercise 
judgement  and  apply  common  sense. 

5.  Chalkboards  and  bulletin  boards  are  used  to  advantage* 
✓             6.     Penmanship  is  good,  1 

7.     Apprentice-pupil  relationship  reveals  a  fine  spirit  of 


cooperation. 
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8.  CotnnHmity  resources  are  utilized. 

9.  Visual  aids  are  employed. 

10«    The  term  "&it  down  Apprentice"  does  not  apply.  . 
11.    Concerns  himself  vitally  with  skill  development.-  ■  f 
Concerns  himself  with  pupil  behavior,  .use  of  materials, 
time  and  equipment. 

Writing  on  the  chalkboard  is  visible  to  all  wbila  it 
is  being  used.  » 
J  *  Feels  no  hesitancfe  about  writing  on  the  chalkboard. 

15.  Plans  in  advance.  '  f 

16.  Uses  the  experience  of  the  class. 

i  17.   Enriches  himself  by  reading  and  interviewing  profusely  % 

•  in  case  his  background  courses  «nd  experiences  haye 

been  limited. 

18.    Develops  new  material. with  the  class  before  it  is  assigned, 
'  19.    Knbws  wfiere  to  get  supplementary  materials  and  how  to 

use  them. 

20.   Avoids  exclusive  use  of  the  lecture  method  of  presentation « 
It  should  be  noted  that  not  one  of  these  twenty*  criteria  determining 
a  "good  apprentice"  involves  the  question  of  whj^ier  the  apprentice  ' 
should  be  concerned  with  stimulating  creativity  or  insight  on  the  part 

■  J 

of  the  child.  m  • 

* 

« 

In  addition  to  these  twenty  guidelines  for  classroom  behavior  on 
the  part  of  the  apprentice,  the  Apprentice  Teaching  Program  bulletin 
also  lists  five  considerations  for  the  apprentice  under  the  heading  of 
"PERSONAL  IMPROVEMENT!""  These  arenas  follfcfrs:  ^ 

»■ 

1.  Have  good  attendance  and  be  punctual. 

2.  Be  alert.    Use  good  judgement  in  relationship  with  the 
principal,*  teachers,  pupils,  other  toerabers  of  the  staff 
and  the  parents. 

3!     Dtegg  appropriately  and  be  carefully  groomed,  (emphasis 
*   in  original) 

4.  Improve  ycur  language  usage,  spelling  and  penmanship. 

5.  Ask  for  criticism  and  help  from  the  teachers  and  principal. 

In  addition  to  the  teaching  responsibilities  of -the  apprentice, 
there  are  a  variety  of  related  activities  that  she  must  engage  in  during 
the  apprentice-teaching  program.    In  each  of  the  two  schools  in  which 
the  apprentice  is  to  spend  nine  weeks,  she  is  to  spend  at  least  one  day 
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with  the  school  social  worker.    Likewise,  she  is  to  attend  any;  school- 
wide  functions  which  may  include  Parent  Teacher  Association  meetings 

or  school  assemblies.    If  the  principal  should , request .the  apprentice 

*  "  *  *       * "  *  ■ 

to  attend  school  faculty  meetings,  she  is  expected  to  be  present.  *The 
*   «  «-       -  ■* 

« "  ^* 
apprentice  at  the  end  of  each  nine-week  petiod  is  to  complete  a  ques- 

'  *> 

tionnaire  for  the  college  detailing  her  experiences  at  the  school  and 
of  what  significance  they  were  to  her.    At  the  end  of  the  semester, 
she  is  to  write  a  report  evaluating  her  experience  and  detail  a  comparison 
of  the  activities  at  the  two  schools.   Although  it  is  not  required,  it 
i8  strongly  recommended' to  all  apprentices  that  they  keep  a  notebook 
for  future  reference  which  should  contain  reminders,  practical  hints 
on  lessons,  samples  of  classroom  work,  suggestions  from  supervisors  or 
classroom  teachers  and  personal  observations.    During  the  entire  eighteen*- 
week  program,  the  apprentice  is  also  expected  to  complete  a  weekly  , 
record  form  indicating  the  lessons  taught  (lesson  plans  to  be  included), 
the  subject  of  the  lesson,  follow-up  lessons  on  the  same  topic,  materials 
utilized  for  the  lesson  and  personal  evaluation  of  performance. 

During  the  period  of  the  apprentice  program,  the  apprentice  is 
supervised  and  evaluated  by  three  different  persons.    The  first  to  be 
involved  in  the  process  is  the  cooperating  teacher  in  the  elementary 
school  classroom.  ^She  is  responsible  for  giving  much  of  the^ "on  the 
Job"  training  to  the  apprentice,  as' well  as  submitting  a  final  evalu- 
ation  of  her  performance. 

In  the  revised  Apprentice  Teaching  Program  bulletin  (1970)  the 
College  has  developed  a  series  of  suggestions  on  how  the  classroom 
teacher  can  be  of  help  to  the  apprentice: 
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•<  • 
Flan  with  and  have  conferences  with  the  apprentice. 
See  that  the  apprentice  has  a  veil  balanced t schedule, 
for  observing  and  for  teaching  .  .  •  % 
The  apprentice  should  form  the  habit. of  racking  a 
workable  outline  for  each  lesson  taught,    the  outline  . 
should  show:    Date,  Subject  to  be  Taught,  Level  or 
Grade,  Main  Objective,  Materials  to  be  used,  Procedure, 
Follow-up  Assignment  and  Evaluation  to  see  that, the 
objective  has  been  achieved;  \  All  outlines  should  be 
checked  by  the  teacher  before  the  lesson  is  taught  by 
the  apprentice.  'All  outlines 'are  to  be  shown  to  the 
supervisor  when  he/she  visits  the  apprentice  .  •  . 
The  habit  of  carefully  planned  lessons  and  an  easy 
reference  outline,  for  all  lessons  taught  should  be 
established.    This  is  the  mark  of  an  efficient 
apprentice. 

St res 8  the  importance  of: 

a)  Careful  'assignments  (d%88  work  and  home  work) 

b)  Checking  papers  .(Hhen  and  how) 

c)  Careful  preparation  and  follow-up  on  Educational 
Field  Trips.  , 

See  that  the  apprentice  is  provided  with: 

a)  Course  of  study 

b)  Guides 

c)  Textbooks  and- Teacher's  editions 

d)  Audio -Visual  "Handbook,  etc.,  and  understands  how  to 
*   use  them 

See  that  the  apprentice  becomes  familiar  with  the  forms1 
you  use  daily  in  your  rooms:"   S-l,  S~2,  etc. 
See  that  the  apprentice  becomes  familiar  with  the  routine 
of  the  room: 

a)  Pencil  sharpening 

b)  Distribution  of  materials 

c)  Ordering  of  supplies 
Regular 
Audio-visual 

d)  Recess  schedule        *    \-  * 

e)  Yard,  lunchroom  and  basement  duties  (The  apprentice 
is  never  assigned  to  these  duties  alone! ) 

Familiarize  the  apprentice  with  the  various  tests  used 
and  how  they  are  recorded  for  future  reference. 
Have  the  apprentice  aware  of: 

a)  lSchoo!  social  worker 

b)  Music  consultant 

c)  Art  consultant 

d)  Physical  education  consultant 

e)  Supervisors  , 

f)  Testing  service"  * 

In  some  schools  one  teaeher  is  designated  as  the 
apprentice  sponsor.    In  this  case  he/she  works  with  the 
apprentices  on  all  practices,  routines,  and  records 
common  to  all  levels  of  the  school  (Items  6,  7,  8,  9) 
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11.    Discretion  shgpld  be  used  in  marking  the  apprentice . 
TJie  report  on  the  apprentice  should  be  sent  to  the 
principal  the  Monday  "of  the  week  after  the  apprentice 
leaves  the  teacher's  room. 

It  should  be  evident  that  the  major  thrust  of  the  help  the  teacher  can 
afford  the  apprentice  is  to  teach  her  mechanisms  of  managing  children, 
materials  and  records. 

At  the  end  of  the  apprentice's  stay  in  the  classroom  of  the  cooperat- 
ing teagher,  the  teacher*  i£  to  formally  evaluate  the  performance  of  the 
apprentice.    The  College  provides  the  tebcber  with  a  form  whereby  the 
teacher  may  evaluate  the  apprentice  in  four  major  areas:  Personal 
qualifications,  Professional  qualifications,  Instructions  and  Classroom 
management.    In  the  area  of  personal  qualifications,  the  teacher  is  to 
consider  the  apprentice  in  relation  to  five  criteria;    understanding  of 
children,  enthusiasm  for  teaching,  cooperation  with  staff,  punctuality, 
dress  and  grooming.    For  professional  qualifications,  there  are  considera- 
tions of  use  of  English,  spelling,  pehmanship  and  knowledge  of  subject 
matter.    Instruction  is  rated  in  the  areas  of  preparation  of  classroom 
work,  skill  in  presentation  of  lesson  and  ability  to  stimulate  interest. 
Finally,  the  apprentice's  classroom  management  is  marked  in  the  areas  of 
discipline,  use  of  voice,  record  keeping  and  pare  of  materials  atftJ  equip- 
ment.    For  each  of  these  criteria  within  the  four  general  areas,  the 
teacher  toay  evaluate  the  apprentice  with  the  grade  of  A,  B,  C,  D,  or  F. 
The  teacher  is  also  provided  with  space*  in  which  to  make  comments  on  the 
"strengths"  and  "weaknesses"  of  the  apprentice.    Finally,  the  classroom 
teacher  is  to  designate  either  "yes"  or  "no"  whether  she  believes  that 
the  apprentice  is  suited  for  teaching  at  the  particular  grade  level.  As 
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Connor  and  Smith  (1967)  indicate,  this  final  evaluative  criteria  gives 
indication  of  the  connection  between  the  suitability  of  the  apprentice 

*    for  that  level  and  the  high  probablility  of  later  job  placement 

within  the  city  schools,  m  * 

The  principal,  who  is  the  second  person  involved  in  the  supervision 
and  evaluation  of  the  apprentice,  is  responsible  for  conferring  with  the 
apprentice  periodically  throughout  her  s&ay  in  the  school,  and  ultimately 
piecing  together  the  reports  of  the  five  teachers  with  whom  the  apprentice 
worked  into  a  final  grade  for  the  entire  school  experience.    The  principal 
in  his  final  report  on  the  apprentice  also  notes  the  number  of  day** 
that  the  apprentice  was  present,  the  grades  in  which  she  taught,  and 
'the  amount  of  time  spent  on  other  school-related  activities.    As  a 
further  indication  of  the  close  relation  between  the  teachers  college 
and  the  public  schools,  the  principal  is  asked  to  designate  whether  he 
5  would  like  the  apprentice  assigned  to  his  school  upon  graduation  and  for 
what  gmde*  he  believes  her  to  be  best  suited. 

The  college  supervisor,  the  third  in  the  succession  of  evaluators, 

$  besides  filing  her  own  report,  also  indicates  at  the  top  of  the  princi- 
pal's report  whether  slje  concurs  with  the  principals  evaluation.  The 
college  supervisor  has  the  general  responsibility  to  insure  that  the 
apprentice  engages  in  the  appropriate  activities  as  outlined  in  the 
Apprentice  Teaching  Program  issued  by  the  college*    The  college  super- 
-  visor  not  only  has  contact  with  the  apprentice  though  the  classrpom 
•activities  in  the  elementary  school,  but  .the  apprentice  is  also  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  supervisor's  college  course  on  classroom  organization  sad 

4 

management.    Thus  the  supervisor  ultimately  has  the  greatest  authority 
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in  determining  the  final ^rade  of  the  apprentice  for  the  program,  and 
more  importantly,  determining  for  the  school  officials  at  what  grade 
level  the  apprentice  should  bettered  within  ttie  city  school  system 
upon  graduation. 

The  general  picture  that  emerges  of  the  apprentice-training  program, 
at  Harris  Teachers  College  is  one  of  strong  adherence  to  traditional 
methods  of  teacher  training.    The  constraints  upon  the  apprentice  in* 
^hibiting  innovation  and  creativity  appear  quite  formidable  for  all 
criteria  by  which  she  is  evaluated  indicate  an  orientation  towards  a 

J     ■    •  i 

rather  mechanistic  approach  to  teaching.    Thus  the  apprentice  in  innovaty 

*»  *  / 

ing  and  experimenting  within  the  classroom  situation,  is  jeopardizing 

/ 

both  her  final  evaluation  and  also  her  possibility  of  securing  a  position 

upon  graduation.    The  result  of  the  orientation  that  the  teachers  college 

*  * 

has  towards  teacher  trainffifc  is  that  the  apprentice  has  little  or  no 
experience  with  innovative  teaching,  whether  by  team  teaching,  depart- 
mentalization  or  an  unstructured  classroom  experience  in  which  the 
teacher  glides  the  children  towards  the  development  of  their  own  pergonal 
interests.    Much  in  the  training  program  would  appear  to  be  the  antithesis 
of  that  advocated  by  John  Dewey,  the  progressive  educator  (1915).  Where- 
as  Dewey  advocated  a  supportive  and  child-centered  classroom  with  little 
routinization  and  formalization,  the  training  of  the  apprentices  within 
the  St.  Louis  system  appears  to  emphasize  classroom  management  and  . 
discipline  as  the  prime  consideration  in  the  establishment  of  classroom 
control. 

The  apprentice  teaching  program  with  the  emphasis  i#on  management 
i 

of  children,  the  preservation  of  equipment  and  prompt  completion  of 

\  • . ,  ■ 
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records,  I  would -suggest,  reflects  quite  clearly  the  general  state  of 
affairs  of  the  St*  Louts  school  system*    The  sluggishness .of  the  school 

0 

system  to  respond  in  an  imaginative  and  creative  way  to  the  vast  change 

in  the  racial  composition  of  the  student  population,  the  lack  of  meaning* 

ful  attempts  towards  further  integration. of  the  city  schools,  the  coy- 

cent  rat  ion  of  the  decision-making  authority  with  the  hoard,  and  the 

isolation  of  the  superintendent  from  the  cocuunity,  all  display  a  strong 

"goodness  of  fit1*  with  the  methods  by  which  teachers  are  trained  for  the 

city  schools*  v  The  traditionalism  of  the  school  system  in  terms  of  teacher 

training  procedures  and  the  suspicion  of  innovation  in  methods  of  classroom 

activity  is  reflected  also  in  failure  to  reform  the  outdated  curriculum. 

*  » 

bring  children  together  in  their  diversity  of  backgrounds  and  experienced 
and  givfe  the' community,  which  is  ultimately  affected  by  the  methods  of 

education  utilized  in  the  schools. a  voice  in  how  their  children  should 

*■  » 

be  educated. 

Having  sought  in  the  scope  of  this  chapter  to  provide  ans^nalysis 
of  the  St.  Louis  public  school  system  in  terms  of  understanding  positions 
of  decision-making  authority,  receptiveness  to  innovative  educational 
techniques,  conditions  of  racial  isolation  among  pupils  and  staff,  formal 
training  of  a  large  number  of  the  teachers  in  the  schools,  and  the  res- 
ponse to  a  shift  in  the  racial  composition  of  the  student  population,  the 
following  chapter  will  seek  to  analyze  the  impact  of  these  conditions 
upon  a  single  elementary  school  within  the  city.    TBe  thrust  of  the 
analysis  will  be  to  ascertain  the  general  milieu  of  the  school  and  the 
conditions  in  which/children  experience  the  learning  anS  socialization 
processes  of  public  education.    As  the  scope  of  analysis  narrows  from 
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the  macro-level  p£  the  system  to  a  smaller  unit- -the  school ?  the 

specificity  of  describing  the  processes  shouJLd  increase,    ^ls  the  unit  ' 

J  '  i 

of  analysis  decreases  in  scope,  so  will  the  number  of  children  considter-j 

s  * 
ed  within  that  unit  also  decrease*   Within  Merton's  (1957)  conceptual 

j  •  )  /  , 

framework,  one  may  say  that  the  school  provides  an  excellent  unit  for 

Middle  range"  analysis~-between  the  entire  city  public  school  system, | 

and  the  individual  classroom. 


V 


V 
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'  CHAPTER  IV 

.    ATTUCKS  SCHOOL       '  .    '  .  *  , 

,     1.  INTRODUCTION 

A  block  away  from  a  large  throughfare  that  many  vhitea  travel  each 
morning  into  downtown  St.  Louis  and  return  home  on  in  the  evening,  stands 
Attucks  School.   Attucks  School  ic  located  on  the  north  aide  of  the  city 
in  the  black  ghettp.    It  shares  a  city  block  with  several  small  homes, 
two  )>urned-out  buildings,  a  liquor  store  and  a  filling  station.  Nte«r- 
by  are  two  small  grocery  stores,  four  store-front  churches  and  a  used- 
tire  and  battery  shop*.    The  residential  units  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
school  are  primarily  small  single-family  dwellings  and  duplex  apartments • 
In  1965,  the  census  tract  including  Attucks  School  was  listed  as  being 
ninety-eight  percent  black  (Liu,  1967).    The  radial  composition  of 
the  School  reflects  quite  clearly  *he  composition  of  the  neighborhood* 
.All  nine  hundred-plus  students  are  black,  as  are«all  teaching  faculty, 
administrators,  secretaries,  special  service  personnel,  and  janitors. 
Since  Attucks  School  was  built  early  in  the  1960,s,  a  white  child  has  , 
never  attended  the  school* 

* 

Premises 

The  outside  appearance  of  Attucks  School  varies,  depending  upon 

1  ^ 
the  vrate  at  which  the  janitors  replace  the  broken  windows  and  pick  up 
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^  the  broken  bottles  and  litter,  from  resembling  a  building  under  siege  t 
a  typical  new  two-story  Elementary  acboci  found  in  numerous  suburbs 
surrounding  the  city*   <At  the  very  beginning  o.f\the  school  year,  the 
building  is  mdst  attractive,  but  it  steadily  disintegrates  in  appear- 
ance  as  the  year  progresses.    During  the  first  weeks  of  school,  there 
are  fidvers  blooming  at  the  base  of  the  flag  pole  and.$ro<und  the  main 
entrance  to  the  school.    The  grass  is  mewed,  and.  the  shrubs  along  the 
front  of  the  building  are  trimmed  and  frfee  of  weeds.    The  large  p£ay- 
ground  which  surrounds  the  achool  on  <*vo  sides  is  free  from  jjlas^  and 
trash.    The  five-foot  high  fence  encored  scin|  the  playground  has  po 
leaves  caught  at  its  base.   With  the  coming  of  winter/  less  is  done  to 
k$ep  up  the  appearance  cf  the  outside  of  the  building.    By  spring,  the 
perennial  flowers  must  push  their  way  up  through  payers  of  -p*peir,  glass 
and  unraked  leaves.    The  band-aids  run  short  as  the  number  of  cuts 
and  scrapes  from  cans  and  glass  on  the  playgrcjuhd'  increases.    The  most 
consistent  work  that  is  done  in  winter  is  the  continual  dovering  of 
broken  windows  with  sheets  of  plywood.    The  long  rows  of  windows  on 
the  front  of  the  building  achieve  a  checkerboard  effect  of  wood  alter- 
nating with  glass,    1^  is  not  until  late  in  the  spring  that  the  glass 
and  litter  is  cleared  away,  the  plywood  replaced  with  glass,  and  the 
playgrounds  swept. 

As  one  enters  Attucks  School  through  the  main  entrance  £nto  the 
large  and  spacious  foyer,  the  offices  of  the  administrators  and  special 
service  personnel  are  to  the  left,,  two  gymnasiums  and  the  library  are 
directly  ahead  and  the  classrooms  are  along  a  corridor  to  the  right. 
The  building  has  two  floors  only  in  the  classroom  wing  witH  the  primary 
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grades  on  the  first  floor  and  the  upper  grades  on  the  second,    in  the 

* 

'  foyer,  above  the  eye  level  of  an  adult,  are  five  prints.  Twoare 
facsimiles  of  prehistoric  paintings,  a  third  appears  to  be  in  the  style 
of  Jackson  Pollack,  a  fourth  resembles  the  technique  of  Grandma  jfoses, 
and  the  last  is  a  still  life  of "a  bowl  of  fruit  and' a  vase.    In  one 
corner  of  the  foyer  is  the  American  flag.  -  The  floor  resembles  a  huge 

checkerboard  with  block  tile  set  £n  a  design  of  four-tile  squares  of 

s 

alternating  colors,  green  and  white.    la  the. classroom  corridor,  the 
floors  are  all  white,  tile  with  green  tile  bordering  the  walls. 

\Outside  the  offices  of  the  principal  and  the  secretaries  is  what 
both  the  staff  and  the  students  refex  to  as  the  "bull-pen."   Th\s  is 
the  area,  railed  off  on  two  sides,  where  visitors',  -students^aSd-parents 
wait  to  see  the  principal.    On  the  inside  of  the  railing  are  four  long  . 
wooden  benches,    in  one  comer  of  the  bull  pen  is  the^raimeograph  machine 

4 

available  to  the  teachers.    The  two  secretaries  have  desks  behind  a 
'counter  in  an  office  immediately  next  to  the  office  of  the  principal. 
The  two  offices  are  connected  by  a  door.    On  one  of  the  wall's  in  the 
office  of  the  secretaries  is  hung  a  calendar  and  on  another  are  two 
replicas  in  black  plastic  of  African  masks.    In  the  principal's  small 
office  is  his  desk  and  chair  along  with  the'  console  for  the  public 
address  system  in  the  'school.    There  is  room  for  only  two  chairs  to  one 
side  of  his  desk  for  visitors.    The  third  in  the  consecutive  *ow' of 
offices  is  that  utulized  by  the  school  nurse  and  the  school  counselor. 
Since  the^Vurse  is  at  the  school  only  two  half-days  per  week,  the  room 
s  primarily  used  .by  the  counselor.    The  . room  is  also  made  available  .to 
the  doctor  when  present  for  school-wide  immunization^ programs.  The 


( 
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fourth  and  last  room  in  this  area  of  the-  building  is  a  combination 

t  ' 
teacher's  lounge  and  band  room*    The  band  director  uses  the  room  during 

i  »  * 

the  regular  class  sessions  and  teachers,  use  it  during  recess  and  lunch 

periods.    The  room  contains  several  couches,  chairs  and  two  long  tables, 

as  well  as  a  refrigerator,  stove  and- sink,  "There  is  a  bulletin  board 

in  the -room  used  by  the  principal  to  post  announcements  and  also  by  the 

teachers  for  piessages,  relating  to  union  meetings,  illness  among  the  * 

» staff  and  various  faculty  activities  such  as  volleyball  games  and  room 

numbers  of ,teachera  selling  candy  or  greeting  cards, 

&     If  one  walks  straight  ahead  £r*ns  the  foyer,  first  on  the  right  is 

the  library  and  next  a  storage  roqtm  an<3f  the  office  for  the  janitors. 

Immediately  across  from  the  library  is  the  larger  of  the  two  gymnasiums 

which  serves  as  the  auditorium  during  assemblies  and  Parent-Teacher 

Association  meetings.    Children  in  the  fourth  through  eighth  grades 

have  planned  physical  education  classes  in  this  gym.    The  itnaJHer  of  the 

i 

two  gyms  has  been  converted  into  a  dining  hall  for  children  who  eat  at 
school.    Children  may  eat  at  school  either  by  bringing  their  own  lunch  • 
from  home  or  by  buying  a  twenty-five  cent  cold  lunch  from  the  school. 
The  office  of  the  men's  physical  education  ittttnwtor  is  off  the  larger 
gym  and  the  instructor  for  the  girls  has  her  office  in  a  room  off  the 
smaller  converted  gym.    At  the  very  end  of  the  hall  is  a  set  of  double 
doors  that  serve  as  one  of  three  entrances  for  the  children  onto  the 
playground. 

To  the  right  after  entering  the  building  is  a  long  corridor 


containing  the  entrances  to  nine  classrooms,  two  restrooms  and  two 
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eiatra^es  to  the  playgrourld.    Along  the  right  side  of  the  corridor  doors, 
Open  to  six  classrooms.    Between  the  doors  are  large  bulletin  boards 
ore  reserve^  for  each  room.    Along  the  left  wall  is  first  a  set  of  stairs 
leading  to  the  second  floor.    Next  comes  a  closet  containing  the  audio- 
visual  equipment  for  the  first  floor.    There  is  then  a  girls*  restroora 


followed  by  an  entrance  onto  the  playground.    Continuing  along  the  hall, 
there  are  two  classroomp,  an  entrance  to  the  playground,  and  a  restroom 
for  the  boys.    At  the  end  of  the  hall  is  the  entrance  to  the  kindergarten 
classroom.    Both  of  the  entrances  to  the  playground  are  located  next  to 
stairs  to        second  floor.    The  floor  plan  of  the  second  floor  is  identi- 
cal  to.  that  of  the  first  floor  w,ith  the  exception  that  there  are  no 
direct  entrances  onto  the  playground,  fcut  rather  stairways  to  the  first 
floor.  t  Directly  above  the  kindergarten  classroom  is  the  special  educa- 
tion  room. 

.  T 

On  my  first  visit  to  the  school  (9/6/67)  which  occurred  two  days 

before  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  I  made  the  following  notes 

relating  to  the  inside  appearaq^e'  of  the  building: 

All  the  walls  on  the  first  floor  were  soft  colors,  yellow, 
*  ^         ^blue,  green  and  beige.    The  color  scheme  was  to  have  a  darker 
tone  near  the  floor  and  then  a  lighter, tone  near  the  ceiling. 
The  floors  were  all  very  cle-'n  and  waxed.    There  were  no 
noticeable  marks  on  the  walls  such  as  skuff  marks,  hand- 
writing, (Jrayon  markings,  etc.    The  whole  building  appeared 
clean  and  very  well  kep.t.    It  reminds  me  of  walking  through 
•   a  modern  hospital  with  each  of  the  doors  to  classrooms  being 
doors  to  large  wards.    The  atmosphere  was  aseptic. 

'    II.    ATTUCKS  SCHOOL:    THE  SOCIAL  AND* CULTURAL  MILIEU 

In  seeking  to  understand  the  social  and  cultural  milieu  of  a  par- 
ticular  school,  if  is  necessary  to  examine  a  number  of  the  facets  of 
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of  the  organisational  structure  within  the  school,  both  formal  and 
informal.    Likewise >  it  is  important  to  examirfe  the  values,  perceptions 
and  attitudes  of  those  involved  in  the  educational  endeavor  either  <Ps 

4  * 

teachers  or  administrators,  and  the  ways  in  which  such  are  manifested  ~\ 
within  the  confines  of  the  school.    The  relations  which  the  school 

develops  both  with  the  community  and  with  the  larger  organizational 

« 

structure  of  the  public  school  system  must  also  be  noted  for  both  appear 
to  impinge  upon  the  daily  routines  a^d  behavioral  patterns  present  in 
the  schoql.    The  present  chapter  will  not  attempt  to  describe  all  facets 
of  the  Attucks  School,  hjit  rather  state  and  discuss  what  are  believed 
to  be  social  and  cultural  themes  or  attributes  present  in  the  sch/ol. 
In  such'a  manner  it  is  hoped  to  elucidate  the  objective  as  well  as  the 
subjective  aspects  of  the  ailieu  of  the  school  where  administrators, 
teachers  and  students  come  together  daily  to  create  and  maintain  pat- 
terms  of  social  organization  and  socialization. 

Violence  and  Control  *  * 

W  t 

Though  the  appearance  of  the  building  and  the  silence  in  the  halls 
during  class  periods  gave  the  impression  of  a  rather  tranquil  setting, 
the  underlying  current  of  violence  was  always  present  in  the  schoj||£ 
Corporal  pun£&im$nt  was  administered  by  the  teachers  as  well  as  by  the 
principal  in  disregard  of" the  rules  governing  the  striking  of' children. 
According  to  public  school  regulations,  no  child  ,1s  to  be  struck  except 
by  the  principal  flnd  then  in  the  presence  of  the  classroom*teacher. 
Therqjappeafced  to  be  an  informal  agreement  among  the  teachers  that 
nothing  be  said  about  the?  practice~-primarily  because  most  of  the  teachers 
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appeared  to  engage  in  the  Activity  themselves v    the  teachers  appeared 

to  believe  that  the  children  lacked  the  s$lftcontrol  necessary  to  main* 

tain  their  conduct  in  the  halls  and  that  the  threat  or  use  of  violence 

was  necessary  to  keep  them  non  the  line*.11 

During  the  periods  of  the  day  when  there  were  large  numbers  of 

children  in  the  haliways  at  one  time,  the  teachers  came  out  of  their 

* 

rooms  and  stood  by  their  doorways.    They  would  all  carry  long  rattans 

of  four  or  iSye  feet  in, length,  completely  wrapped  in  white  adhesive 

tape.    There  appeared  to  be  a  general  assumption' shared  by  all  the 

teachers  as  vail  as  by  the  principal  that  their  implicit  threat  of  vio* 

lence  was  necessary  to  insure  that  the  children  would  move  in  an  orderly 

fashion  in  the  halls.    Though  the  use  of  the  rattans  to  strike  the  child* 

ren  was  not  observed  with  great  frequency,  there  were  several  occasions 

when  I  observed  the  implicit  threat  transferred  into  explicit  violence. 

As  I  left  the  kindergarten  classroom  at  2:05  P.M.,  the 
bell  had  just  rung  to  begin  recess.    As  I  entered  the 
hall,  I  was  struck  by  the  amount  of  violence* I  observed. 
Two  bo^s  were  fighting  with  one  another  while*  a  teadher 
was  hitting  themtboth  on  the  back  of  the  neck  with  a 
long  rattan.    There -was  a  great  deal  of  shouting.  The 
halls  appeared  to  be  ip>  complete  chaos.    A  number  ,of  the 
teachers  were  out  of  their  rooms  and  carrying  their 
rattans.    It  was  evident  that  even  with  the  teachers  a 
carrying  their  rattanS  and  hitting  the  children,  they 
were  not  in  control  of  the  situation.    Today  **here  is' 
more  violence  and  aggression  displayed  by*  the  teachers  ' 
than  I  have  seen  any  day  so  far  this  year.  (2/15/68) 

On  another  occasion,  though  I  did  npt  observe  the  actual  use  of  the  rat** 

i 

tans  on  the  children,  the  jmannerisms  of  a  teacher  indicated  that  she  was 

I 

not  against  using  it  on  the  children. 

*  I  * 

As  I  'walked  from  the  kindergarten  classroom  towards  the 

\  principal1 8  office  during  the  recess  period,  I  saw  sever 7 

,    al  teachers  gathered  around  a  group  of  students.  One 
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.  teacher  called  out  in  a  loud  voice,'  "Okay,  riw  stay  on 
that  line.    Boy,  get  yourself  back  on  that  line*"  This 
she  said  in  a  rather  firm  and  harsh  voice*    The  four 
teachers  by  this  group  of  ctudents  all  carried  their 
rattans,  and  one  teacher  kept* hitting  the  side  of  her 
leg  with  her  rattan. (9/14/67) 

The  control  of  the  children  was/also  a  concern  of  teachers  in  the 

*  / 
tl^e  school  during  the  regular  class  sessions.        \^  » 

As  I  walked? with  several  of  the  children  from  the  kinder- 
gar ten  roM*to  the  nurse ?s  off  ice, ..we  passed  the  room  of 
one  of  the  fourth  grade  teachers ♦  /She  was  standing  by 
^  ,        her  desk  and  we  could  qfclite  easily  hear  her  shout  at  one> 
q'f  the  children:    trYou  shut  your  big  fat  mouth  and  keep 
your  head  on  the  table  or  I'll  keep  it  there  for  you»" 
(3/24/68)  ^ 

The  teachers1 periodic  discussion  of  methods  of  controlling  the  children 
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ancf  the  necessity  for  doing  so  appeared  to  indicate  that 'they  perceived 

•  *  S 

the  children  as  extremely  violence  prone.    Thus  x*ithin  tjhe  classroom, 

>S  v 
they  indicated ^t  was  only  their  continual  and  persistent  utilization 

of  control-oriented  behavior  that  inhibited  the  eraeigfence <  of  violence 

and  the  disruption  of  the  teaching ^process.    The  grade  level  at  which 

one  .taught  for  at  least  some  of  the  teachers  appeared  to  be  decided  upon 

by  how  well  the  teaeher  believed  she  could  control  the  children* 

On  the  way  to  the  teacher fs  lounge,  Mrs.  Benson  intro- 
duced me  to  one  of  the  soecinl  education  teachers  on 
the  second  floor,  Mrs.  Warmer.-  'The  three  of  us  begatu 
dieeussing  the  special  education  class  in  the  school  \ 
and  Mrs,  Benson  indicated  that  she  had, received  a 
minor  in  special  education  at  Harris  Teachers  College.  . 
Mrs.  Warnur  indicated  that  the  other  special  education 
teacher'and  herself  both  enjoyed  teaching  special  edu- 
cation, but  that  she  herself  would  not  mind  going  back 
to  teaching  children  in  a  regular  class.    She  seated 
that  she  would  especially  like  to  teach  kindergarten 
because  they  "were  all  such  cute  little  dolls.    They  J 
will  do  anything  you  want. 11   Mrs*  Benson  then  comment- 
ed that  she  doesn't  really  like  to  teach  the  second 
grade,  "becfeuse  you  have  to  spend  so  much  time  with 
them  individually. 11    She  said,  though  that  she  did 
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like  the  children  because  they  were  so  lovafcle.  '"They 
win  come  up  and    love  me  and  hug  me  and  want  to  kiss    '  > 
me.    You  know,  1  am  afraid  to  shout  at  them  because 
they,  are  so  small  and  so  ctfte  that- 1  am  afraid  that  1' 
will  make  one  of  them  cry. 11   Mrs.  Warner  then  comment- 
ed that  the  warmth  of  the  children  was  one  of  the 
reasons  that  she  liked  kindergarten..  She  then  noted, 
"you,  girl,  you  will  never  get  me  teaching  some  of  ^ 
those  older  k;ihds ./  They  would  just  as  soon  hit  you  as 
look  at  you,11   Mrs.  Benson  agreed  and^  Stated  that  was 
the  reason  that  she  will  never  teach  above  the  third 
grade  level*    She  stated  that  children  beyond  the 
third  grade  ar.e  "so  "tough*  and  hard"  that  one  can  "not 
dp  anything  with  them,"  j  . 

As  was  the  case  with'the  discussion,  between  the  special  education 

teacher  and  Mrs.  Benson  expressing*  fear  of  oideir  students,  the  sevenths 

gradie  teacher  indicated  in  response  to  a  question  from  me  that  she 

decided  to  teach  seventh  grade  only  after  she  knew  she  could  "control 

them.,r  Whereas  the  second  grade  and  special  education  teachers  decided 

nott  to  try  to  cope  with  olddr  students,  the  seventh  grade  teacher  stated 

»  o 

that  since  she  could  handle  the  students,  she  would  rather  teach  them 

instead  of  the  younger  "cry  babies."  * 

Mrs.  Crawford  indicated  that  she  doesn't  worry  too  much 
about  any  o£  the  students  "jumping  her"  because  they 
are  all  so  "pucy."   She  stated  that  she  does  have  one 
.boy  who  gives  her  a  lot  of  trouble-,  but  she  smiled  and 
said,  "He  chooses  to  stay  home  a  lot  so  I  don't  have  to 
worry."   One  of  the  other  teachers  said,  ''You  mean  Dav£d?" 
and  Mrs*  Crawford  responded,  "Who  else."   Then  several  of 
the  pthnr  teachers  "began  to  spea}c  aboul^  David  and  his 
brothers  and  sisters  in  the  school.    They  also  commented 
.    about  his  mother  coming  to  the  school  and  "nagging  them" 
about  the  grades  given  to  her  children.    Several  of  the 
teachers  commented  that  they  would  be  glad  when  the  child- 
ren have  all  left  the  school  for  then  they  will  not  have 
to  deal  with  the  mother.  (9/16/69) 

With  the  very  young  children,  a  different  technique  Was  occasionally 

utilized--that  of  fear  of  punishment  in  the  exfreme  beyond,. the  experience 

of  the  .child. 

As  I  walked  .past  the  door  to  the  first  grade  classroom,  I 
heard  the  teacher,  Mrs.  Logan,  comment  to  the  children  that 
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she  does  not  like  to  eat  little  boys  and  little  girls . 
*She  states, that  she  is  not  a  mean-animal.    She  says  that 
she  is  their  very  best  friend  in  the  school  and  anytime 
they  ever  have  anything  to  tell  her  or  ask  her,  they 
should  do  so  because  she  is  their  friend.  "  She  then  said, 
"I've  never  eaten  a  little  boy,  or  girl  in  my  whole  life,*"  1 
Her  voice  then  became  quite  harsh  and  she-  continued,  ""But 
.     when  you  want  to  go  to  the5  bathroom,  you  have  to  ask»me, 

j?ou  canfcot  simply  get  up  and  walk* out  of  the  room.11  (9/12/69) 

Though  the  teacher  indicated  that  she  had  never  eaten  a  child  and  Chat 

she  did  tiot  enjoy  doing  so,  she  never  ruled  out  that  It  might  not  happen 

should  the  children  fail  to  ask  permission  for  leaving  the  room  for  the 

9  I 

restroom.    On  another  occasion  during  a  field  trip  with  the  second  gjrade 

>  * 
class  to  a  large  building  in  dovmtotrat  St.  Louis,  the  teacher  warned  the 

children  that  they  would  have  to  stay  away  from  the  edge  of  the  stairs 

( 

or  she  would  throw  them  ovear  the  railing  to  the  floor  two  stories  below. 
The  children  appeared  jto  have  no  x#eason  to  doubt  her  word  and  they  all 
moved  down  the  stairs  stay'itig  very  close  to  the  wall,  Such  threats  as 
"  ftig  eaten  or  thrown  over  a  railing  vould  be  dismissed  -by  an  adult  £S 
hollow  threats,  but  when  one  is  five  years*  olehand  very  likely  "  on.  the  * 
first  trip  to  a  large  building,  such  threats  by  the  teacher  are  not  in 
the  realm  of  the  impossible.  Rather  the  threats  are  those  of  an  activity 
not  previously  seen k or  experienced*  s 

When  a  teacher  wag  to  be  out  of  her  room  £or  any  length  of  time,  it 
was-  an  accepted  practice  in  the  school  fbt  ^  student  from  one  of  .the 
eighth  grade  classes  to  come  into  the  room  and  Supervise  the  children. 
The  older  child  was  allowed  to  use  whatever  methods  necessary  to  main- 
tain  control  in  the  class.    The  result  of  one  such  situation  resulted  1 
in  rather  serious  consequences: 
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As  I  was  about  to  leave  the  nurse1 a-  office  with  Brad,  four 
young  girls  walked  into  the  office,  one  of  them  crying  very 
loudly,  almost  hysterically.    The  nurse  calmly  walked  over 
to  thera  and  asked  what  was  the  matter*    One  of  the  girls  not 
crying  explained  that  this  girl » had  just  come  back  to  school 
after'  k  eye  operation  and  that  a  big  girl  la  %he  classroom 
had  hit  her  with  a  stick.    The  child  that  had  been  hit  was 
in  the  first  grade.    The  "child  was  .all  bent  over  and  I  could 
not  .tell  what  damage  had  been  done  to  the  eye.    As  I  shortly 
walked  back  to  the  klndergartan  classroom,  I  passed  the 
first  grade  ^odn.    I  looked  in  through  the  window  and  observed., 
a  very  large  eighth  grade  girl  walking  around  the  room  indis- 
criminately striking  the  children  with  the  r*$t*an.    Almost  - 
all  of  the  children%ere  out  of  their  seats  and  making  at*  < 
tempts  to  keep  out  of  the  reach  of  this  large  girl.  Sever- 
al of  the  children  were  crying,  one  bdy  was  ;npidingt>the 
♦  back  of  his  necH  and  a  girl  was  holding  herjafru*  ^t^p  dfdfcr 
girl  continued  to  stalk  around  the  rodra  attempting  to  r^ach 
the    children  to  strike  them.    She  was  shouting  for  them  to 
>  "shut  up,"  "sit  down"  and  "git  back  in  your  seats."    I  en- 

tered the  room  end  as  I  did  the  teacher  from  the  room  across 
the  hall  followed  me.    She  dismissed  the  eighth  grade  stu~' 
dent  and  told  the  first  grade  students  to  get  ready  for  re-  ^ 
cess.    Several  of  the  children  were  still  sobbing.    (3/28/68)  • 

When  the  facher  dismissed  the  eighth  grade  girl,  she  did  so  without  rebuke. 

The  teacher  merely  indicated  ttytfF  the  girl  could  leave  as  it  was  time  for 

recess  and  that  she  would  now  take  the  children  out  to  .eceoo  with  her 

0 

own  class.    The  situation  in  itself  was  apparently  not  perceived  as 
warranting  any  admonition  by  the  teacher. 

Older  children  were  also  used  to  control  younger  children  in  several 
other  ways.    The  eighth  grade  boys  were  the  school  patrol  boys  who  not 
only  had  the  responsibility  of  helping  the  children  in  crossing  the 
streets  safely  before  and  after  school,  but  in  maintaining  quiet  and  order 
in  the  halls  of  the  school  during  lunch  period.    During,  tne  lunch  period, 
two  teachers  were  assigned  to  the  playground  along  with  four  patrol  boys. 
There  were  also  four  patrol  boys  assigned  %o  the  inside  corridors  of 
the  school.    These  b^yTwere  observed  literally  bullying  and  pushing 
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smaller  children  in  the  halls,  ^rcitig  them  out  of  the  hails  onto  the 
playground*    The  patrol  boys  on  the  playground  had  the  responsibility 
along  with  the,  teachers  of  lining  up  the  children  by  grade  before  they 
could  re-enter  the  school  after  a  recess  or  lunch  period.    The  patrol 
boys  would  push  and  shove  the  children  into  lines  on  the  playground 
and  then  shove  them  as  they  began  to  walk  inside.    All  the  children 

cm  * 

marched  double  file  into  the  school  with  the  younger  grades  first, fr girls 
before  boys.    The  children  in  the  upper  grades  were  also  used  as  lunch- 
room monitors  to  supervise  the  younger  children  as  they  ate.    No  teachers 
^were  assigned  to  lunchroom  duty.    Supervision  was  assumed  by  the  cooks 
and  the  older  children  with  the  physical  education  instructors  and 
the  principal  occasionally  present.    The  viol|mee  system  of  the  school 
was  a  hierarchical  one^with  all  teachers  and  principal  able  to  exercise 
violence  against  aliy  children  and  the  older  children  against  the  younger. 
At  least  some  of  the  children  recognised  this,  for  conversation  with 
several  fourth  graders  indicated"  that  they  wistied  they  were  eighth 
grade  patrol  boys  so  they  could  %eat  ur11  with  impunity  \hoae  whom  they 
did'not  like.  % 

Thcugli  there  was  a  good  deal  of  violence  within  the  school,  it 
appeared  to  reflect  the  presence  of  violence  'in  theylarge  cultural  milieu. 
The^hiidren  during  their  "show  and  tell"  periods  spoke  of  their  homes 
being  bu'rgalarized  or  their  parents  robbed  on  the  streets.    The  teachers 
also  occasionally  commented  that  either  their  car  or  the  car  of  a  friend 
had  been  stolen  or  "stripped.11    Several  teachers  had  their  cars  stolen 
from  in  front  of  the  school  during  classes. 

On  one  occasion  when  I  came  to  the  school  J  the  children  were  very 
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excited  and^  related  that  there  had  just  been  a  tnurder  in  front  of  the 

school.    A  man  walking  on  the  sidewalk  was  fired  on  from  a  passing  car. 

On  another  'occasion,  I  witnessed  the  police  chasing  several  fugitives 

in  front  of  the  school  and  a  number  of  shots  were  fired.    I  once  observed 

a  very  real  threat  of  danger  to  the  kindergarten  teacher,  as  two  men 

came  off  the  street  and  intruded  into  the  classroom. 

Two  men,  appearing  to  be  in  their  eajrly  twenties,  walk 
into  the  classrdom  and  stand  by  the  door.    The  kinder- 
garten teacher *'walks  over  to  tUem  and  asks  what  they  are 
doing.    They  reply  thtft  they  are  watching.    She  becomes 
very  firm  and  tells  them  that  they  will  have  to  leave 
the  school.    >"*  fir'^t,  they  refused  to  move  and  she 
then  again  stfys,  "I'm  askirjy  you  to  leave  or  I  will  go 
and  call  the  principal."   They  then  leave  the  class- 
room and  stand  in  the  hallway.    She  asks  them  if  either 
has  a  pass  to  be  in  the  building  and  they  state  that' 
they  do.    She  asks  to  see  it  anfc  they  tell  her  that 
they  aren't  going  to  show  .it  to  her.    She  then  goes  to 
the  first  grade  classroom  indicating  that  she  will  call 
the  office.    The  men  leave  the  building  and  she  soon 
returns  to  the  class.;  She  comments  to  me  that  the 
teachers  on  the  first  floor  are  often  bothered  by  in- 
truders off  the  street.    She  stated  that  they  are 
"roughhousers"  that  are  no  longer  in  school  and  want 
to  cause  trouble  for  the  teachers  and  the  students. 
The  kindergarten  teacher  appears  quite  disturbed  and 
.  upset.    Before  she  goes  back  in  front  of  the  class, 
she  states,  "It's  awfully  hard  to  teach  when  you  have 
to  be  policeman  too."  (2/2^/68)  > 

With  no  other  means  at  her  disposal,  tae  kindergarten  teacher  attempted 
to  bluff  her  way  out  of  the  situation  and  have  the  men  leave  without 
incident:    I  state  that  it  w&s  a  bluff  because  there  was  no  phone  in 
the  first  grade  classroom  by  which  the  teacher  could  contact  the  office. 
There  is  a  two-way  comnunications  system  in  the  building  but  the  switch 
to  activate  the  system  is  located  in  the  principal's  office.    The  teach- 
ers spoke  of  this  type  of  event  on  several  occasions  and  expressed 
anxiety  over  the  lack  of  security  in  the  school  during  cJ.ass  hours.  They 
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stated  that  with  each  teacher  isolated  in  her  room,  there  was  little 
chance  of  anjf  teacher  being  able  to  perceive  -if  another  was  in  danger* 
(This  same  situation  is  also  a  threat-  in  the  public  schools  of  East 
St.  Louis,  Illinois,  and  my  personal  observation  is  that  many  of  the 
teachers  have  resorted  to  bringing  either  guns  or  knives  to  the  schools*) 

Patterns  of  Reciprocity  \ 

Attucks  School  is  one  sub-unit  of  a  larger  organized  and  structured 
bureaucratic  organization,  the  public  school  system.    The  school  is  con- 
nected  to  the  larger  organization  by  a  series  of  factors,  including 
financing,  curriculum  development,  teacher  training  ao^  means  of  pro- 
motion and  advancement.    Ejere  are  a  series  of  stated  regulations  which 

tT  \ 

each  of  the  individual  schools  in  the  city  must  followi  and  the  authptity 
to  insure  compliance  of  such  regulations  lies  with  the  administration 

of  the  school  system, ,  The  individual  school  appears  to  reflect  in 

> 

raicro-cosim  the  entire  school  system  in  that  it  also  has  a  series  of 

regulations  and  rules  that  must  be  followed.    On  this  letel  the  princi- 

*pal  of  the  school  also  must  function  as  one  in  authority  who  insures 

that  the  regulations  anfl  goals  of  the  organization  are  not  disregarded • 

As  Gouldner  (1954)  and  many  others  have  noted,  within  a  bureaucracy 

and  its  series  of  formal  regulations  and  rules  there  also  develops  \ 
» 

informal  norms  and  patterns  of  behavior.    Thus  in  the  organisation  of 
the  individual  school,  there  are  present  both  formal  and  informal  norms 
governing  the  patterns  of  behavior,  not  only  for  tfye  students,  but  also 
for  the  teachers  and  administrators.    Perhaps  the  clearest  example  ob- 
served during  the  course  of  the  study  of  the  impact  of  failing  to  ad- 
here to  established  norms  involved  the  two  principals  who  were  at 
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Attucks  Schools    The  first,  Mr*  Miller,  was  in  the  school  during  the 
1967-1968  and  1968-1969  school  years*    The  second,  Mr.  Elder,  assumed 
'.responsibilities  as  the  principal  on  September  1,  1969* 

The  formalized  responsibilities  of  the  principal'in  the  school 
appear  to  be  those  related  to  guaranteeing  the  organisational  effici- 
ency of  the  teaching  staff  fend  insuring  that  the  process  of  educating 
the  children  progresses  unimpeded*    Re  serves  as  the  administrator  of 

the  individual  school  who  is  to  supervise  all  formal  activities  related 

-  "  *        -  J 

to  the  school.    Though  the  principal  has  the  authority  to  insure  that^ 

the  educational  guidelines  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  are  u$ed, 

he  appears  to  be  rather  curtailed  in  his  powers  to  innovate  or  impli- 

ment  programs  of  his  own  design.    He  does  not  have  the  power  to  either 

employ  or  discharge  a  teacher,  he  may  not  set  the  budget  for  his  school 

and  the  supervision  of  any  curriculum  changes  rests  witkjshe  district 

supervisor.    The  district  supervisor  also  has  the  greater  authority  in 

the  evaluation  and  supervision  of  the  apprentice-teachers  in  the  school, 

i  — * 

The  principal  appears  to  be  placed  in  the  position  of  having  been 
delegated  the  responsibility  for  the  school  and  its  functions,  but  not 
delegated  the  absolute  authority  to  insure  that  the  school  functions 
properly*    This  appears  to  be  especially  the  case  with  the  teaching 
staff*    The  principal  is  "dependent  upon  the  teacHer  performing  in 
their  roles  as  teachers  and  accepting  his  leadership  In  order  for  the 
school  to' function.    Yet  he  does  not  have  the  formal  power  to  dismiss 
those  teachers  who  would  not  comply  with  his  "requests,11    (The  word  re- 
quests  is  used  advisedly  for  should  he  make  demands,  they  may  be  ignored 
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or  challenged,  thus  creating  a  direct  confrontation  as  to  the  exact  ex- 

f  *  > 

tcqjit  of  his  authority.)    The  teachers,  on  the  otherthand*  appear  to  be 

dependent  upon  the  principal  in  at  least  one  very  crucial  area,  the 
disciplining  of  disruptive  students  fro©  their  classroom.    The  teachers 
due  to  bureaucratic  regulations  need  the  principal  to  direct  physical 
punishment  against  a  child.    Teachers  are  not  to  strike  children,  but 
rather  such  is  to  be  only  the  perrogative  of  the  principal.    In  Attucks 
School,  there  appeared  to  have  developed  an  informal  norm  of  reciproc- 
ity  whereby  the  teachers  granted  legitimacy  and  leadership  to  the  prin- 
cipal in  return  for  his  exercise  of  discipline  against  thos^j students 
who  disrupted  classes..  The  exchange  of  granting  legitimacy  for  the 
exercise  of  discipline  became  the  informal  mechanism  employed  by  teach - 
'ers  and  principal  alike  to  insure  that  the  formal  bureaucracy  maintained 
the-  adequating  functioning  of  the  schcfol. 

During  the  1967-1968  school  year,  the  pattern  of  reciprocity 
between  the  principal  and  the  teachers  became  seriously  strained  and 
had  nearly  been  broken  by  the  end  of  the  year.    The  situation  appeared 
to  arise  from  the  teachers  perception  that  the  principal,  Mr.  Miller, 
was  failing  to  adequately  handle  the  disruptive  students  sent  from  the 
teacher  to  his  office.    The  teachers  claimed  that  when  a  disruptive 
student  was  sent  to  the  office,  Mr.  Miller  would  ask  the  student  in- 
volved to  have  a  seat  for  a  period  of  time  in  the  "bull  pen."  Occa- 
sionally  while  the  student  was  seated  in  the  bull  pen  as  punishment, 
Mr.  Miller  would  ask  the  student  to  do  special  errands  for  him  in  the 
building.    One  teacher  related  that  when  a  student  whom  she  had  sent 
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to  the  office  for  disciplining  came  Mck  in  twenty  minutes  with  a 
metsag*  from  the  principal,  she  decided  to  never  again  send  any  of  her 
students  to  the  office*    Such  was  the  case  with  a  number  of  the  other 
teachers,  most  notably   those  from  the  upper  grades  with  the  older 
children.   An  informal  boycott  of  the  office,  and  the  wishes  of  the 
principal  developed  among  many  of  the  teachers.    Such  was  to  be  their 
response  to  the  principal's  failure  to* deal  in  what  they  believed  to 
be  an  adequate  manner  with  the  disruptive  students.    The  teachers  appeared 
to  believe  that  Mr.  Millet  was  not  providnng  them  with  the  necessary 
support  to  insure  that  they  could  teach  without  disruptions ♦    Thus  the 
informal  norm  of  reciprocity  for  a  number  *f  the  teachers  was  ignored 
and  they  began  disciplining  children  within  their  individfial  rooms, 

without  the  knowledge  or  permission  of  the  principal*  Additional 

V 

mechanisms  employed  by  th$  teachers  to  negate  the  authority  of  the  princi- 
pal during  the  school  year  included  either  avoiding  or  leaving  early 
%     from  staff  meetings,  failing  to  participate  on  committees  established 
by  the  principal,  and  not  submitting  reports  to  the  office  by  establish- 
ed deed lines* 

Within  the  formal  bureaucratic  structure  of  the  St.  Louis  public 
school  system,  there  has  developed  a  mechanism  where  by  the  teachers 
are  able  to  by-pass  the  princ ipaT^in>s^he  hierarchy  of  authority  within 
the  system  and  move  directly  to  the  supervisor  at  the  district  level.  °* 
As  the  displeasure  of  the  teachers  with  Mr.  Miller  increased,  several 
teachers  made  known  to  me  in  informal  -conversations  that  they  had  ex- 
pressed  their  views  <to  the  district  office  through  the  district  super*. 
..^^sors.    When  I  returned  for  formal  observations  in  the  1969-1970 
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school  year*  I  heard  on  several  occasions  from  different  teachers  how 
they  had  placed  pressure  on  the  district  office  to  remove  Mr.  Miller 
as  principal  of  Attucks  School.    Mr.  Miller  was  transferred  to  another 
school  within  the  district  at  the  end  of  the  1968-1969  school  year. 
It  would  not  be  possible  to  state  conclusively  that  the  expressed  dis- 
pleasure of  the  teachers  became  the  major  reason  for  the  transfer, 
but  it  may  have  served  as  a  significant  catalyst. 

Figure  4:1  illustrates  the  formal  lines  of  authority  established 
within  each  of  the  school  districts.    The  formal  organize t inn  appears 
to  place  the  principal  in  such  a  position  that  he  must  seek  informal  f 
mechanisms  of  dealing  with  the  teachers  for  they  are  not  totally  with- 
out recourse  should  he  displease  tjjem.    They  do  have  a  mechanism  with- 
in the  structure  to  move  to  a  higher  level  of  authority.    Thus  'the 
situation  at  Attucks  School  appeared  to  involve  the  breakdown  of  in-  . 
formal  norms  of  organization  within  the  school  and  the  subsequent  moves 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers  to  reestablish  such  norms,  but  with  a  more 
receptive  principal.    The  teachers  spoke  of  desiring  a  principal  who 
"would  back  them  up 11  in  matters  of  discipline  and  one  upon  who  they 
could  rely  to  M,keep  things  straight." 

ml 

With  the  transfer  of  Mr.  Miller  at  the  end  of  the  1968-1969  school 
year  and  the  replacement,  Mr.  Elder,  assuming  the  duties  in  September 
of  1969,  a  noticeable  shift  began  to  take  place  in  the  school.  An 
early  indication  that  Mr.  Elder  perceived  his  role  as  principal  in 
a  different  way  than  did  Mr.  Miller  was  seen  in  the  meetings  of  the 
staff  prior  to  the  beginning  of  school.    Whereas  Mr.  Miller  held  one 
meeting  two  d3ys  before  school  began,  Mr.  Elder  had  the  teachers  in  con- 
ference three  times  in  two  days.    Not  only  did  the  new  principal  have 
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'more  meetings  at  the  beginning  of  thm  school  year*  He  also  continued 

to  have  staff  meetings  at  least  once  a  week  for  the  first  month  of 

school.    Mr.  Miller  had  held  four  staff  meetings  in  the  first  three 

*  *  *      *  * 

months  of  school. 

At. the  beginning  of . the  1969- 1970  year,  the  teachers  appeared  to 
immediately  notice  these  differences  between  Mr.  Miller  and  Mr.  Elder 
and  began  to  comment  to  one  another  quite  frequently  about  them.  Jhe 
general  consensus  was  that  Mr.  Elder  rss  going  to  "run  a  tight  ship11 
and  that  the  teachers  were  going  to  be  expected  to  perform.    They  com- 
mented that  though'  they  deliberately  left  staff  meetings  held  with 
Mr.  Miller,  they  did  not  leave  during  meetings  conducted  by  Mr.  Elder. 
Mrs.  Crawford,  the  seventh  grade  teacher,  stated  during  a  lunch  peripd  , 
that  she  had  been  planning  to  transfer  the  previous  year  to  another 
school  due  to  Mr,.  Miller,  but  when  she  heard  that  a  new  principal  was 
coming,  she  decided  to  stay  at  least  one  more  year.    She  also  noted 
thrft  she  would  like  for  the  upper  grades  to  departmentalize.    Such  a 
plan  would  have  the  teacher  teach  only  one  subject,  but  to  a  number  of 
different  classes.    She  commented  that  if  the  principal  agreed  to  the 
plan,  she  might  "stay  forever.11    She  related  that  Mr.  Miller  had  refused 
for  three  years  to  discuss  with  the  teachers  of  the  upper  grades  the 
question  of  departmentalization. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  month  of  school,  Mr.  Elder  announced  to 
the  teachers  that  there  would  no  longer  be  weekly  Monday  afternoon 
staff  meetings  unless  there  was  a  serious  matter  that  needed  extended 
discussion.    Rather,  there  would  be  meetings  only  once  a  month^  and 
between  meetings  memo3  from* the  office  would  be  sent  to  all  the  teachets 
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supplying  them  with  the  Necessary  information  related  to  school  activ- 
ities*  Mr*  Elder  noted  to  t^e  teachers  that  he  believed  rpofft  of  the 
meetings  were  unnecessary  and  that  the  matters  could  he  handled  by 
memorandum*    Though  both  Mr*  Miller  and  Mr.,  Elder  discontinued  the  * 
regular  use  of  faculty  meetings,  the  reasons*vfojr  which  they  did  so  made 
very  different  iraprassions  on  the  teachers.   When  Mr.  Miller  grs^ually 
reduced  the  number  of  meetings  to  only  one  approximately  every  two 
months  after  the  Christmas  vacation,  the  teacher  interpreted  the  move 
as  another  means  of  isolating  himself  from  the  staff*    When  Mr*  Eider, 
however,  followed  the  same  pattern  cf  scheduling  meetings,  only  one  every 
month,  the  teachers  interpreted  his  move  as  necessary"  because  'Tie  was 
involved  in  so  much  else  around  the  school*'1 

With  the  presence  o£  the  new  principal,  Mr.  Elder,  at  the  school 
during  thfe  1969-1970  school  year,  I  did  not  witness  the'  same  hi^h  inci- 
dence/  of  violence  by  the  teachers  ^  in  .the  previous  years  when  Mr* 
Miller  was  ^he  principal.    The  frequency  with  which  the  teachers  used 

their  rattans  upon  the  children  during  recess  periods  was  noticeably 

.* 

less*    The  continual  presence  of  the  principal  with  the  children  on 

*  fi 

the  playgrounds  and  his  willingness,  in  the  words  of  one  teacher,  to 

"get  down  with  the  children  instead  of  always  trying  to  be  above  themlf* 

v 

probably  contributed  to  the 'decrease  in  hall  violehce. 

JProm  the  infonnal  conversations  of  the  teachers,  I  am  lead  to 
believe  ,that  the  amount  of  classroom  violence  had  also  decreased «  The 
teachers  commented  repeatedly  how  well  they  .liked  the  new  principal 
and  how  he  would  handle  the  discipline  problems  to  their  satisfaction. 
The  teachers  appeared  to  be  extremely  pleased  on  the  degree  to  which 
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he  would  ,Tback  them  up11  when  discipline  problems  arose.    The  informal 
norms  of  recoprocity  appealed  to  re-emerge  quite  strongly  between  the, 

A 

principal  and  the  teachers.    The  teachers  ^actively  complied  with  the 
requests  of  the  principal  and  .he  in  turn  decisively  dealt  with  disrup- 
tive  behavior  in  the  classroom.    It  is  unknown  to  what  degree  the 
tefchers  and  the  new  principal ^were  able  to  .recognize  and  verbalize 
the  presence  of  the  patterns  of  recoprocity  within  the  school.  Yet 
both  appeared  to  recognize  the  necessity  for  such  patterns  for  movement 
towards  the  establishment  .of  the  basis  for  the  exchange  began  from  the 
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first  days  of  sfehool.  >  Teachers  beg*/:  to  send  disruptive  students  to 
the  office  on  the  first  full  day  of  school.    Likewise f  there  was  per- 
fect attendance  of  all  teachers  at  the  first  five  staff  meetings  called 
by  the  principal. 

It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  though  Mr*  Elder  began  to  support 

the  teachers  in  discipline  matters,  the  threap  of  violence  and  punish- 
es , 

ment  was  always  present  ,in  the  school.    While  the  acts  of  violence  in 
the  hallos  decrea^d  considerably,  the  teachers  occasionally  still  exer- 

* 

cised  the  use  of  corporal  punishment  within  their  individual  classrooms. 
I  observed,, both  in  the  second  grade  room  of  Mrs.  Benson  and  in  the 
fourth  grade  room  of  Mrs.  Stern,  children  were  hit  with  rulers  by  the 
teachers. 

Within  any  formal  bureaucratic  organization  there  appears  to  be 

a  need  for  the  development  of  informal  mechanisms  to  deal  with  situa- 

> 

tions  and  relationships  that  would  otherwise  threaten  the  functioning 
of  that  organization  itself  (Gouldner,  1954).    Thus  within  Attucks 
SchoQl,  the  demands  upon  the  principM;  to  supervise  the  functioning 

*  i 
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of  the  school  and  upon  the  teachers,  to  successfully  impart  the  necea* 
sary  material  to  the  students  were  such  that  one  could  not  be  accomplish- 
ed  apart  from  the  other.    The  reciprocal  patterns  developed  between  the. 
principal  and  the  teachers  were  baaed  on  informal  norms  governing  be- 
havior  in  two  crucial  areas  related  to  the  continued  functioning  of  the 
school;  the  acknowledged  leaderchio  and  authority,  of  the  principal  and 
the  perceived  necessity  to'  deal  by  merrvo  of  physical  punishment  with 
disruptive  student 3  from  the  various  classrooms.  . 

The  pattern  was  advantageous  for  ♦'he  principal  in  that  the  formal 
organizations  Structure  of  the  'Bchocl  system  gave  the  teachers  access 
to  a  higher  level»of  authority  ani  the  principal  wa?  powerless  to 
dismiss  them  should  they  decide  to  by-pasc  him  or  disregard  other  of 
his  request?.    So  long  as  he  co^ld  maintain  a  desirable  working  rela- 
tionship with  the  teachers;  he  was  in  no  danger  of  the  teachers  moving 
to  a  higher  authority  to  seek  his  transfer.    Likewise,  the  teachers  did 
,4iave  mechanisms  to  withhold  support  making  his  position  untenable  and 
the  functioning  of  the  school  ineffective.    For  the  teachers,  the 
pattern  was  also  desirable  for  they  consequently,  were  not  forced  into 
the  position  of  having  to  deal  directly  with  disruptive  students.  They 
had  a  mechanism  by  which  disruptive  students  could  be  simply  removed 
from  the  room  rather  than  remaining  and  the  teacher  forced  to  contin- 
ually  cope  with  them. 

Social  and  Informational  Exchange 

All  of  the  teachers  at  Attucks  School  were  black  and  other  thfen 
a  seventh  grade  teacher  and  the  boy's  physical  education  teacher,  all 
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were  .women.    Of  the  eighteen  female  teachers  at  the  school  during  the 
1967-1968' school  year,  fourteen  were  married*    Both  of  the  male  teach- 
era  were  alao  married,    ihe  school  day  for  the  teachers  began  shortly 
after  eight  o'clock  with  the  children  entering  the  building  at  eight- 
thirty.    All  of  the  teachers  also  left  the  building  at  the  same  time 
in  the  afternoon,  unless  there  was  a  teacher's  meeting  or  unusuai'cir** 
"  cumstances  that  kept  them  late.    The  teachers  invariably  had  left  the 
building  at  three-thirty  for  at  that  time  the  doors  were  locked  by  the 
janitor.    If  any  teacher  did  remain  in  th$  building  after  that  time,- 
she  then  had  the  responsibility  of  finding  a  janitor  to  unlock  the  door. 

Given  that  the  teachers  apent  at  least  180  days  together  in  the 
same  building,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  a  variety ^of  interactional  , 
patterns  would  develop.    It  will  not  be  a  goal  of  that  section. to  indi- 
cate individual  friendship  or  animosity  relations  foy  the  teachers  in 

the  school,  but  rather  to  elucidate  norms  of  interaction  applicable  to 

» 

all  the  teachers  in  the  school  regardless  of  individual  relations. 

There  did  develop  among  the  teachers  certain  accepted  norms  as  to  social 

and  informational  exchange.    Social  events  among  the  teachers  did  occur 

where  all  the  teachers  were  brought  together  and  all  expected  to  parti- 

cipatd.    Likewise,  a-H  teachers  were  expected  to  share  among  one  another 

information  believed  pertinent  to  the  classroom  situation,  whether  it 

be  on  a  disruptive  student  who  was  moving  into  the  class  of  another 

teacher,  techniques  of  discipline  and  classropm  control,  or  particular 

parents  would  be  expected  to  give  a  teacher  a  "hard  time. 11 

» 

The  first  of  the  informal  social  norms  applicable  to  all  the 
teachers  in  the  school  related  to  the  making  of  coffee  in  the  teachers' 
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lounge.    Each  day  a  different  teacher  was  to  come  to  the  lounge  early 

in  order  to  have  the  coffee  prepared  by  the  morning  recess.    In  ray 

second  week  at  the  school  during  the  1969-1970  school  year,  Mrs,  Benson, 

th6  second  grade  teacher  asked  if  I  would  like  to  join  her  for  a  cup 

of  coffee  in  the  teachers1  lounge  during  the  morning  recess.    I  indi- 

-  cated  that  I.  would. 

As  we  reached  the  entrance  to  the  teachers1  lounge,  I 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Benson  to  the  other  second  grade 
teacher.    I  exchanged  gi-eetings  with  her  and  ar,ked  if 
she  would  care  to  join  us  for  coffee.    She  responded, 
"no,  there  isn't  any.    I  brought  my  own  cup  down  here 
'  to  get  a  cup  of  coffee  and  the  teacher  that  was  sup- 
posed to  make  the  coffee  did  not  get  her  butt  here  to 
make  it."    Upon  hearing  this,  both  Mrs.  Benson  and 
Mrs.  Warner  became  quite  irritated  and  commented  to 
each  other  cn  the  lack  of  coffee.    Mrs.  Warner  stated 
that  she  thought  "somebody  would  get  themselves  to- 
gether and  moke  sure  that  the  water  was  hot.  Other- 
wise they  could  leave  the  pot  out  and  an  early  teach- 
er at  the  school  could  plug  it  in."    Mrs.  Benson  then 
commented  than  she  would  not  rely  on  anything  that 
the  teacher  iu  charge  of  coffee  for  £he  day  did  any- 
way.   At  this  point  t'.je  counselor  came  into  the  lounge 
with  the  pot  full  of  water  and  indicated  that  even 
though    it  wds  not  "her  day"  she  would  put  on  the 
wa?.er  for  the  coffee.    As  we  stood  outside  the  lounge, 
the  bell  rang  and  I  contmcnted,  "Time  to>go  back?"  and 
Mrs.  Benson  responded,  "I'm  afraid  so/"  (9/15/69) 

Though  it  was  expected  of  teachers  to  attend  all  formal  school 
functions  and  staff  meetings,  there  had  not  developed  among  the  teach- 
ers themselves  either  a  formal  or  informal  system  whereby  they  would 
meet  to  discuss  -the  school  and  issues  of  concern  to  them.      he  single 
event  in  which  all  teachers  participated  together  was  the  Thursday 
morning  recess  coffee  break.    There  had  developed  among  the  teachers 
in  the  school  the  agreement  that  each  Thursday  morning  a  different 
teacher  would  serve  the  rest  ox  the  teachers  donuts  or  rolls  and  coffee. 
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Thls  agreement  waip  in  a  sense,  binding  upon  all  of  the  teachers, 
whether  they  came  to  the  lounge  for  coffee  during  the  rest  of  tfte  week 
or  not*   Thus  some  teachers  would  appear  in  the  lounge  only  on  Thur»- 
day,  either  to  provide  the  food  or  to  pick  up  a  roll  or  donut  and  re- 
turn to  their  rooms.    The  agreement  appeared  co  entail  also  that  th& 
food  was  not  to  be  elaborate  or  involve  a  great  deal  of  cost.  I 
attended  many  of  these  Thursday  morning  coffee  breaks  and  the  amount 
and  kinds  of  food  served  were  always  quite  similar.    There  was,  however, 
one  exception: 

As. I  entered  the  teachers'  lounge,  there  were  already  a 
number  of  teachers  present.    They  were  gathered  around  two 
tables  which  were  pushed  together  and  covered  with  table 
cloths.    On  the  tables  were  two  lazy-susana  filled  with 
various  kinds  of  cheeses,  meats, pickles  and  crackers*  There 
were  also  plates  of  deviled  eggs  and  .mixed  hors  d;  oeuvres* 
There  was  also  a  plate  with  three  kinds  of  bread.  (11/26/69) 

On  this  particular  day,  the  teacher  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
coffee  hour  was  the  kindergarten  teacher ,  Mrs.  Caplow.   What  she  had 
brought  to  serve  the  teachers  was  unlike  anything  that  any  other  teach- 
er had  brought  to  date.    Though  the  teachers  indicated  how  pleased  they 
were  that  Mrs.  Caplow  had  prepared  such  an  extensive  brunch  for  them* 
there  appeared  to  be  some  anxiety  among  them  ao  they  talked.    The  kin** 
dergarten  teacher  appeared  to  have  violated  the  informal  norm  of  the 
kind  of^food  brought  to  the  brunch  and  the  teachers  were  uneasy.  They 
attempted  to  excuse  Mrs,  Caplow1 s  display  of  food  as  something  "one 
would  have  to  expect  from  Mrs,  Caplow."   Likewise*  when  they  spoke  to 
her  directly j,  they  made  such  comments  as  "Well,  I  sute  would  expect 
something  like  this  out  of  you  because  we  all  know  that  you  never  do 
the  ordinary."   In  a  sense*  the  comments  carried  a  double  message.  On 
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the  one  hand  the  .teachers  acknowledged  that  Mrs.  Caplow  had  scored  a 
coup  d'etat  in  relation  to  her  status  among  the  other  teachers  in  the 
building,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  made  clear  that  they  perceived 
her  as  not  part  of  the  "ordinary"  group  of  teachers  in  the  school.  With 
the  inclusion  of  this  last  point  ,  the  teachers  could  then  insure  that 
there  would  not  be  an  escalation  of  expectation  on  what  teachers  would 
have  to  bring  to  the  brunch.    So  long  as  the  kindergarten  teacher  could 
be  defined  as  different,  they  did  not  have  to  readjust  their  norm  for 
the  rest  of  dxe  teachers ♦    The  kindergarten  teacher  throughout  the 
period  of  the  recess  repeatedly  consented  that  she  "thought  it  would 
be  nice  if  there  were  someting  a  little  di£ferent-~something  for  a 
change  of  pace."   The  teachers  agreed,  but  the  norm  of  pimply  coffee 
and  rolls  remained  intact.    The  following  week,  the  teachers  were 
served  danish  rolls  by  the  fourth  grade  teacher. 

An  additional  norm  surrounding  this  T?eekly  Thursday  morning 
brunch  was  that  all  teachers  were  to  have  some  of  whatever  was  served, 
whether  they  were  able  to  make  it  to  the  lounge  or  not*    On  the 
date  when  Mrs,  Caplow  brought  the  food  for  the  brunch,  three  of  the 
teachers  had  taken  their  classes  on  a  field  trip.    They  were  not  ex- 
pected  back  until  after  eleven  A.M.    Several  of  the  other  teachers 
made  comments  that  some  of  the  food  should  b$  saved  for  the  absent 
teachers  and  that  there  could  be  no  seconds  until  plates  for  the  ab- 
sent teachers  had  been  made.    Although  these  teachers  had  not  brought 
the  food,  they  merely  verbalized  the  norm  of  sharing  adhered  to  by  the 

teachers.    No  teacher  did  take  seconds  until  after  three  plates  had 

--\ 

been  made,  sealed  in  aluminum  foil  and  placed  in  the  refrigerator.  % 
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Then  the  remaining  food  was  eaten*    When  the  teachers  returned  from 
the  field  trip,  I  was  still  in  the  lounge  speaking  with  the  first  grade 
teacher*  Mrs*  Logan*    When  the  three  teachers  entered,  their  immediate 
question  to  Mrs.  Logan  was  to  ask  whore  the  food  was  that  had  been 
saved  for  them.    Their  expectations  of  food  being  saved  was  ae  strong 
as  those  who  put  the  plates  esidfe. 

In  addition  to  a  series  of  informs!  norms  among  the  teachers 
governing  certain  social, functions  within  the  school,  there  also  devel- 
oped  a  series  of  norms  related  to  the  exchange  of  information  believed 
of  concern  to  the  teachers,  either  individually  or  as  a  group.  The 
most/ important  of  the  informational  exchange  norms  appeared  to  center 
on  the  belief  that  a  teacher  was  obliged  to  share  with  other  teachers 
pertinent  information  on  classroom  organization  or  classroom  control* 
Though  there  was  the  occasional  trading  of  suggestions  on  methods  of 
discipline,  the  predominant  area  in  which  teachers  shared  information 
among  cqtejmpl&er  related  to  persons  perceived  as  disruptive  to  the 
classroom  routine,  whether  it  be  parents  or  students.    Thus  when  a 
certain  student  or  parent  wa^  perceived  as  disruptive  and  disagreeable, 
the  teachet  would  pass  this  information  to  the  other  teachers,  most 
often  at  either  the  recess  * or  lunch  period.    On  several  occasions,  I 
noted  a  teacher  making  a  special  effort  to  inform  another  teacher  of  a 
student  forthcoming  to  her  class  who  was  labeled  as  disruptive. 

One  such  student  and  his  family  who  had  received  an  undesirable 
reputation  by  the  teachers  was  David  and  his  mother  (mentioned  earlier 
in  the  conments  of  the  seventh  grade  teacher  Mrs  /Crawford).  Between 
the  period  of  the  discussion  of  David  and  his  mother  noted  on  9/16/69 
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and  the  gathering  of  the  teachers  on  10/9/69,  David  had  been  transferred 
to  another  school,  for  reasons  of  classroom  overcrowding  according  to 
the  teacher. 

\  As  the  gossip  about  Miss  Stem  drew  to  a  close,  a 

teacher  from  the  fifth  grade  came  into  \he  room 
momentarily  and  told  Mrs.  Crawford  that  she  ?had 
better  "be  careful"  because  she  had  heard  that 
David  was  being  transferred  back  to  Attucks 

.School,    Mrs.  Crawford  commenced,  "Tt^at  boy  bet- 
ter  hot  come  back  over  here,  because  if  he  comes, 
I  go.  m  I've  already  got  Jim  and  Terry,  and  if  'l 
have  David  besides^  it's  all  ever,"    The  teacher 
who  had  come  into  the  room  responded,  "lfm  not 
sure,  but  J  heard  the  princiocl  talking  about  it 
on  the  phone."    "Girl,  I  cur*  ftooe  not"  was  the 

% reply  of  Mrs.  Crawford.  (10/9/69) 

•  •  * 

The  informal  norm  among  the  teachers  to  keep  one  another  abreast 
on  matters  of  concern  to  them  was  based  on  the  notion  of  reciprocity.' 
Regardless  of  personal  relations,  the  teachers  were  expected  to  share 
information  with  the  teachers  directly  affected.    At  no  time  did  I 
hear  a  teacher  state  that  she  was  deliberately  withholding  information 
from  another  teacher  due  to  either  personal  animosity  or  belief  that 
the  other  teacher  had  failed  oft  a  previous  occasion  to  share  information. 
With  the  incident  noted  above,  the  passing  of  the  information  related 
to  the  phone  call  gave  the  teacher  the  advantage  of  having  necessary 
knowledge  prior  to  the  occurrence  of  an  event — in  this  case  the  return 
of  David.    Being  forewarned,  the  teacher  then  had'  the  options  of  speak- 
ing to  the  principal  requesting  David  be  placed  in  a  different  room  or 
attempting  to  arrange  an  exchange  with  another  of  the  seventh  grade 
teachers  for  one  of  their  difficult  students  in  return  for  David* 
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Motivation  and  Achievement —With  the-Sttutents 

It  would  be  neither  new  nor  startling  to  state  that  many  persons, 
educ^tora^and^  parents  alike,  question  the  effectiveness  of  the  urban 
public  school  systems  throughout  the  nation  to  adequately  educate  the 
students.    There  appears  to  be  widespread  belief  that  the  system  is, 
itself,  the  major  cause  for  the  inability  of  the  children  to  receive  a 
substantive  education,    the  calls  for  innovation  and  change  from  a  seg- 
ment of  the  population  deal  with  the  areas  for  example  of  curriculum, 
facilities,  competent  teaching  staffs,  and  a  voice  for  the  community  in 
the  control  and/or  supervision  of  the  school.    The  system  in  its  present 
form  is  claimed 'to  be  incapable/to. adequately. perform  its  designated 
function* 

Such,  however,  was  not  accepted  as  a  serious  contention  by  the 
staff  at  Attucks  School.    In  conversations  with  the  teachers  and  princi- 
pals alike,  there  appeared  to  be  an  implicit  assumption  that  the  school 
as  presently  organized  was  a  valid  and  desirable  institution  that  was 
faced  with  a  large  series  of-  nearly  insurmountable  obstacles  and  handi- 
caps.   If  any  of  the  staff  did  acknowledge  that  the  children  were  re* 
ceiving  less  than  an  adequate!  education  in  'the  school,  the  pause  for 
such  shortcomings  was  laid  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  students  and 
their  families.    Such  factors  as  poverty,  broken  homes,  lack  of  disci- 
pline, lack  of  interest  in  the  school,  and  ignorance  as  to  the  benefits 
of  education  were  all  cited  by  the  staff  as  reasons  that  they  would  not 
adequately  function  as  teacheys  within  the  classrooms..  They  appeared 
to  believe  that  they  were  forced  to  deal  with  children  who  had  been  so 
injured  by  their  environment  that  they  were  basically  "unteacheble." 
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A  major  consequanca  of  suctr  pervasive  injury  to  the  children  was  per- 
ceived  to  be  the  anesthetizing  of  all  Motivation  on  the  part  of  the 
students*    Thus  the  teachers  commented  that  they  felt  extremely  frus- 
trated in  their  teachirfe  for  they  were  having  to  ieach  <<hildren  ,fwho  did 
not  want  to  learn."  *  * 

As  a  backdrop  to  the  response  of  the  principals  within  Attucks 
School  to  their  perception  of  the  students  lacking  motivation  and  a  de- 
sire  to  achieve,  a  short  aside  appears  necessary.    Within  the  school, 
the  principals  were  both  constrained  in  the  degree  to  which  they  could 
pursue  educational  innovation  or  ^implementation.    Their  primary  res- 
ponaibilities  appeared  to  be  those  of  supporting  the  teachers  through 
the  handling  of  discipline  matters,  insuring  the  continued  organize- 
tional  efficiency  of  the  teaching  staff  and  dealing  with  administrative 
concern.     The  principals,  appeared  to  become  the  key  individuals 
within  the  school  who  not  only  sought  to  maintain  the  existence  of 
the  school  as  an  institution,  but  to  highlight  the  positive  attributes 
of  that  institution*      (The  emphasis  upon  positive  considerations  may 
in  part  have  been  a  response  to  their  inability  to  exercise  the  neces- 
sary authority  to  alievate  the  undesirable  conditions.) 

The  principals,  in  the  words  of  Henry  (1963),  may  be  viewed  as 
the  "cultural  raaximizers"  for  the  school.    Henry  describes  the  cultural 


The  individual  differences  between  the  two  principals,  Mr. 
Miller  and  Mr.  Elder  are  not  to  be  ignored.    Yet,  the  very  role  position 
of  both  men  appeared  to  dictate  that  they  would  have  to  perform  a  high 
number  of  similar  functions. 
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maxiaiter  as  one  whose  functions  "include  organization  (i*e,»  main* 
taining  the  level  of  integration  of  the  culture  as  it  la)  and  contrl-  % 
buting  certain  ^qualitative  features  necessary  to  the  continuance  of 
the  cultural  4ife,    His  function  is  never  to  alter  the  culture  radically. 
Be  may  .help  to  give  mor    intense  expression  to  features  that  already 
exist,  but  he  never  wants  to  bring  about  a  fundamental  change,91  Such 
I  believe  closely  describes  the  two  principals  at  Attucks  School  for 
both  accepted  the  institution  of  public  education  and  Attucks  School 
as  inherently  valid  and  sought  to  find  ways  to  tie  people  more  closely 
into  that  institution*    They  attempt;!  to  give  broader  and  more  intense 
expression  to  the  dominant  features  of  the  school  that  were  already  in 
operation.    The  sanction  of  corporal  punishment  and  its  use  throughout 
the  school,  methods  of  iuvoiving  teachers  and  students  in  school-wide 
functions  and  attempting  to  initiate  methods  to  increase  the  motivation 
and  desire  on  the  part  of  the  students,  all  became  mechanisms  to  give 
sanctioned  expression  to  the  operation  of  the  school.    The  role  of  the 
principal  at  Attucks  School  appeared  to  be  one  who  had  little  or  no 
power  to  bring  about  fundamental  change  in  the  structure  of  the  school 
system,  neither  in  the  individual  school,  nor  in  the  individual  class- 
room.   Thus  they  appeared  forced  to(jgJ.ve  sanction  to*  the^atrtfucture  and 
organisation  as  it  existed.    New  forms  of  expression  of  the  activities 
of  the  institution  were  not  sought,  but  rather  continual  reliance  on 
the  present  activities  were  emphasized. 

The  consequence  of  the  above  position  of  the  two  principals  ^ 

appeared  to  be  that  any  failure  or  inability  of  the  school  to  adequate* 

x 

ly  perform  its  function  was  attributed  to  external  forces  or  conditions ^ 
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The;  children  were  viewed  as  being  in  the  grips  o£  circumstances  so 
strong  that  only  the  "strongest"  (smartest?)  would  have  any  oppor- 
tunity for  future  success*   When  Mr.  Miller  was  asked  as  to  f,What  do 
you  believe,  will  come  of  these  children  in  life?"  he  responded: 

Many  of  these  children  will  go  on*    Most  of  them  will 
finish  elementary  school  and  most  of  them,  I  believe, 
will  start  high  school.    Seme  will  drop  out  though. 
A  few  will  finish  and  go  on  to  college.    What  J  am 
trying  to  say  is  that  I  don't  think  that  school  is  . 
going  to  make  that  much  difference.    If  it  does, 
you  won't  really  Be  able  to  say.    Some  of  the  boys 
will  be  professionals,  but  sot  many.    Not  that  much 
to  make  any  difference.    Moot  will  beat  the  same 
level  of  their  families  no?.  %Some  will  be  a  little 
better  off  then  their  parents.   We  are  not  going  to 
be  able  to  greatly  up-grade  them,  but  we  hope  to 
make  their  somewhat  above  their  parents.    Now  I  would 
say  that  when  this  generation  reaches  adulthood,  the 
percentage  of  those  on  relief  should  decrease  and 
that  would  be  an  accomplishment  in  itself. 

Likewise,  when  Mr.  fclder  was  asked  what,  if  any  was*  the -major  diffi- 
culty with  which  he  as  principal  had  to  de31^  he  stated: 

If  we  could- only  change  attitudes,  we  could  make  strides. 
That's  the  one  reason  for  the  kind  of  programs  that  we 
have  here.   We're  trying  to  get,  the  kids  to  come  and  have 
fun  when  they  come  to  school.    School  shouldn't  have  to 
be  all  work.    There  should  be  things  that  children  en- 
joy also.    We  want  to  try  and  get  the  kid9  involved  in 
whatever  it  is  that's  going  cn  in  the  school,  whether  , 
as  an  audience  or  at  a  sock  hop  or  a  sing-along  or  v 
when  they  put  on  a  play  or  even  at  a  volleyball  game. 
We  want  to  make  enough  opportunities  so  that  we  can 
tell  a  child  if  he  doesn't  fit  in  one  slot,  maybe 
he  could  fit  in  another.    If  we  can't  change  the' atti- 
tudes of  these  children,  we  are  going  to  hi  teaching' 
a  blank  wall,  '  We  will  be  teaching  at  them  instead  of 
to  them.    But  if  we  could  start  to  phange  children's 
attitudes,  you  know;  the  real  bright  spot  is  that  it 
may  begin  to  rub  off  cm  the  parents*    Take  the  band 
that  was  here  last  Friday  from  the  Air  Force  base.  I 
wculd  suppose  that  this  is  the  first  time  that  most  of 
these  children  have  ever  seen  a  band  and  all  the  instru- 
ments that  go  to  make  it  up.    I  think  they  really  en- 
joyed that  program,  too.    It  was  rather  nice  at  the 
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the  very  beginning  of  the  program,  when  the  band  played 
.the  Star  Spangled  Banner.-  Our  kids  hopped  to  it  and 
jumped  right  up.   You  should  have  seen  our  children 
sing  along.    Maybe  there  were  some  older  kids  before 
who  did  not  knew  how  to  sing  the  Star  Spangled  Banner, 
but  now  that  I  play  it  each  morning  at  8:40,  they  all 
Acrfbw  it.    In  their  own  way,  they1 re  participating  iu 
this  school  and  I  hope  taey  enjoy, it.  (9/24/69) 

From  the  statements  of  the  two  principals,  there  appears  to  be 
basis  to  state  that  their  perceptions  of  the  children  in  Attucks  School 
were  quite  similar:    the  children  lacked  motivation  and  the  "proper" 
attitude,  and  therefore  the  best  the  school  could  do  would  be  to  insti- 
gate programs  geared  for  appropriate  doses  of  motivational  increase. 
The  inherent  structure  and  quality  of  education  in  the  school  was  never 
brought  into  question, "  Having  provided  a  backdrop  for  the  discussion 
of  the  programs  initiated  by  the  principals  for  motivational  increase, 
the  manner  in  which  such  programs  were  established  and  implimented  can 
now  be  noted.    It  is  my  decision  to  concentrate  only  on  those  programs 
initiated  by  Mr.  Elder,  for  they  were  more  broad  in  scope,  though  of 
the  same  type  organized  by  Mr.  Miller.-  Thus,  it  is  not  to  be  assumed 
that1  the  principals  approached  Jthe  question  of  the  remedy  to  lack  of 
motivation  in  different  ways,  but  only  with  different  intensity.  Bpth 
principals  may  be  viewed  as  having  accepted  as  part  of  their  duty  at 
Attucks  School,  the  role  of  'i'potivetional  engineer." 


"Self  Actualization— Our  Goal" 

During  the  1969-1970  school  year,  a  large  banner  was  hung  from 
the  ceiling  of  the  Attucks  School  lobby  with  the  words  "Se If Actual iza- 
tioh--0ur  Goal,"   This/ phrase  served  as  the  slogan  for  the  motivational 
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prograo  Initiated  by  the  new  principal,  Mr.  Eider.    Be  had  assumed  the 
task  of  attitude  change  and  motivational  increase  to  be  one  of  his  rasjor 
endeavors  of  the  school  year.    He  asfc-d  that  the  teachers  begin  a  program  of 
utilising  the  bulletin  boards  in  the  halls  as  space  for  message. the 
children  urging  hard  work,  study  and  attendance  at,  school.    Be  also 
began  a  careers  program  for  the  students  in  the  upper  grades  with  the 
objective  to  expose  them  to  careers  open  to  them  should  they  stay  in 
school  snd  esrn  a  degree. 

In  attempting  to  initiate  a  program  to  increase   the  motivation 
e 

of  the  children  in  the  school,  Mr.  Elder  vap  not  acting  without  prece- 
dent.   Dr.  Samuel  Shepard,  district  superintendent  of  the  Banneker 
district  in  the  St.  Louis  school  system  initiated  a  program  "jhat 
sparked  the  students  and  teachers  and  elicited  widespread  parent  parti- 
cipation" (Doyle,  1969);    Shepard  attempted  to  build  his  program  in 
part  upon  competition  between  classes  and  schools  for  recognition  of 
scholastic  achievement.    The  entire  program  was  funded  by  money  from 
the  federal  government.    During  the  first  few  years,  the  results  indicated 
a  dramatic  increase  in  reading  level  and  competence  in  arithmetic.  The 
scores  on  these  tests  were  suspect  as  to  their  validity  and  when  stand- 
ardised  tests  were  administered  to  the  students  several  years  later 
the  Banneker  district  scored  below  the  two  other  black  districts  in  the 
cityS  (United  States  Civil  Right*  Commission,  1967). 

Ou  a  much  smaller  scale  and  with  certain  modifications, this  was 
also  the  approach  utilized  by  Mr.  Elder.    His  use  of  competition  did  not 
focus  on  academic  performance,  but  upon  athletic  events  where  students 

■  J 
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participated  by  home  room.    The  use  of  bulletin  boards  t:o  encourage 
the  students  through  slogans  and  ohort  mora Hams -was  highly  similar  to 
4    the  technique  employed  by  Shepard.    As  indication  of  the  subject  content, 
the  following  short  descriptions  of  .various  boards  throughout  the  school 
is  offered: 
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9/4/69 

1)  Black  youth  carrying  a  sandwich  sign— 'XJrand  Opening  A 
'  Year  of  Xearning" 

2)  Two  signs  together,  first  shows  two  black  children  very 
poorly  dressed  and  at  bofctrom— 'Vho  Am  I?11;  second  sign 
shows  same  two  children  vary  nicely  dressed  carrying  signs 
saying,  "I  Am  Somebody--I  a*  courteous,  ambitious,  honest, 
neat |  respectful* and  stivSican."    (Both  signs  in  front 
display  case  as  enter  building) 

3)  Third  sign  in  front  display  case—Black  male  and  white 
oxond  female  in  academic  gowns  looking  up  at  cloud.  On 
cloud  are  color  T.V«,  car,  boat,  pot  of  gold,  ranch  style 
house  and  large  stack  of  cash.    Letters  at  top  say  "Can 
you  climb  this  ladder?19   Ladder  between  two  persons  and 
cloud  spells  "Education.."  '  At  bottom  of  chart  are  words, 
"This  school  cjjjq  fyelp." 

9/11/69 

1)  Red  letters  on  black  background— "We  Gave  to  America." 
Picture  of  Martin  Luther  King 

9/12/69 

1)  Yellow  lefiters  at  top  of  board--ftYou  can  make  it  if  you 
tryl"    Pictures  of  white  males  modeling  clothes— appears 
to  be  cut-out  from  Sears  Catalogue.    All  whi^e  males 
blond,  clean  shaven  £nd  short  hair,  also  blue  eyes 

11/11/69  - 

1)  "I  am  Thankful  for  the  Privilege  to  Learn11— two  white 
blond  children  kneeling  in  prayer 

2)  Charlie  Brown  and  Lucy  cartoon— f irst  frame,  both  are 
standing  outside  a  school.    Charlie  Brown  states,  "I 
hate  schocflf."    Second  frame— Lucy  responds,  "Good  grief, 
Charlie  Brown,  school  is  what  you  make  it."  Third 
frame— Lucy  says,  "Wfey  if  you  are  neat,  clean,  and  polite 
and  if  you  study  hard  in  class  and  play  hard  at  recess, 
school  can  be  great."    Fourth  frame- -Charlie  Brown  res- 
ponds, "Maybe  she  is  right,  maybe  it  is  up  to  me." 

3)  "Our  government  at  work"  in  yellow  letters  at  the  top. 
Below  are  cutouts  of  various  municipal  buildings  in  the 
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f  city.    Picture  of  student  ofc  side  of  buildings  saying* 

'•Take  me  to  the  real  government" 

4)  Two  blond  white  witches  stirring  a  pot.    The  first  pot 
,  is  labeled  "study"  and  the  second  fIhar3  work* 11  Under- 
neath the  pots  is  the  caption  "The  right  formula  for 
success" 

5)  Two  white  pil  rims  dressed  in  traditional  costumes.  The 

.  female  is  holding  a  Bible  and  the  male* a  gun*    No  working. 
*  6)  Indian  on  his  knees  making  smoke  signals.    Below  fire  are 

words,  MBeap  goo(d.  rules/'   On  $ach  puff  of  smoke  is  .a  rule* 
t     Thq  first  says,  "Always  walk  in  the  halls,"   Tim  secoitd, 
"Be  kind  to  other  children."   On  the  third,  "Wait  quietly 
at  the  fountains,"  and  on  the  fourth,  "Play  safely  on  the 
playground" 

7)  Red  letters  at  the  top  state  ''You  Can"  and  at  the  bottom 
of  t{ie  board  continue  "Start  Now/'    In  the  middle  of  the 
^        bulletin  board  is  an  article  caken  from  Ebony  detailing 
^        the  life  of  a  black  man  in  Texas-who  has  been  making 
cowboy  boots  for  over  forty  years 

\ 

12/10/69 

1)  A  blond  white  stale  «and  female  hold  signs  .saying,  "I  *.tn 
Somebody."    Beneath  them  is  a  long  poem  entitled,  "I  am 
Somebody" 

Though  I  am  unable  to  document  what  effete  the  use  of  slogans 
on  the  bulletin  boards  in  the  halls  had  on  the  students  in  the  school, 
I  would  surmise*  as  a  personal  Evaluation,  that  the  impact  was  neutral 
at  best,aud  negative  at  worse.    Neutral  in  the  sense  that  the  children 
may  simply,  from  their  point  of  view,  have  ignored  the  boards  and  the 
predominance  of  "moralisms"  and. Whiteness"  in  them*    The  negative 
effects  of  the  boards  may  have  come  from  what  appeared  to  be  a  total 
incongruity  between  the  life  and  experiences  of.  the  children  and  that 
which  was  depicted  for  thera  to  see  and  read*    The  presence  of  blacks 
on  the  boards  noted  abdve  was  onlyHn  two  categories;  a  black  tftartyr 
shot  by  a  white  man  or  else  a  black  man  in  a  working  class  occupation* 
The  emphasis  upon  internalization  of  strong  work  and  study  habits  was 
presented  as  the  means  to  future  success  in  .the  form  of  cars,  tele- 
visions, money,  suburban  homes  and  recreational  equipment.  Hcw«*vet, 
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all  of  these  xwai^o  for  self-discipl ins  £q  academic  mattera  were 

2  - 

shown  in  the  possession  of  whites. 

A  second  method  by  which  the  principal  attempted  to  increase 

motivation  was  through  the  implementation  of  a  "Careers  Program"  for  the 

students  in  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grades.    Be  stated  to  me  that 

the  ostensible  purpose  of  the  program  was  to  bring  to  the  school  each 

Friday  afternoon  someone  to  speak  to  the  students  on  careers  that  would 

be  open  to  them  if  they  would  stay  in  school.    Mr.  Elder  noted  that  the 

students  often  had  no  idea  of  the  benefits  that  could  come  to  one  if  he 

would  finish  his  schooling  and  graduate.    He  also  noted  that  he  believed 

most  of  th?  persons  that  the  students  'looked  up  to  were  on  the  street-.11 

Be  Indicated  that  the  contact  of  the  students  with  those  who  were  "not 

on  the  street11  may  help  to  change  their  conception  of  what  one  should 

desire  to  do  in  life.    The  program  was  initiated  in  late  November  and 

the  principal  arranged  for  only  tWQ  Friday  sessions  before  the  Christmas 

vacation.    On  the  Friday  before  the  Thanksgiving  recess,  the  guest 

speaker  was  a  black  woman  who  was  a  concert  pianist.    Two  weeks  Hotter 

» 

during  the  early  part  of  December,  the  guests  were  members^of  the 
marching  band  from  a  nearby  air  force  station. 

Motivation  and  Achievement --With  thn  Pareftts 

Both  the  teachers  and  the  two  principals  at  Attucks  School 
repeatedly  verbalized  that  they  believed  the  nexus  of  the  difficulty  in 


2 

From  a  different  perspective,  it  may  be  argued  that  the  bulletin 
boards  were,  in  effect,  excellent  mechanisms  of  reality  training. 
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taaching  children  In  tha  school  lay  with  the  families*    It  was  on  the 
family  setting,  both  prior  to  «n<J  cor.curront  with  tha  school  experience 
that  poverty,  parental  apathy,  lack  of  interest  ia  achoal,  lack  of  con* 
earn  with,  the  children  end  inability  to  perceive  the  benefits  of  adu- 
catioc  were  claimed  to  contribute  to  the  unmotivated  and  uninterested 
student  f,n  the  cU»«room.    It  was  within  thi*  context  that  Mr.  Elder 
spoke  of  hoping  that  t&e  motivational  program  at  the  school  would  have 
the  effi^t  of  ,rrubbing  off"  on  the  pares ts.    The  assumption  appesred  to 
have  been  made  that  if  the  school  cculd  in  setae  manner  increase  the 
interest  and  motivation  of  the  pare-uca  in  the  home,  the  child  would 
succeed  in  the  classroom. 

In  the  1969  Board  of  Education  report,  Saint  Louis  Scorecare, 
there  is  a  section  devoted  to  the  relations  of  the  community  and  home  to 
the  ^chool.    Under  the  heading  of  "once  upon  a  time  •  •        there  are 
various  descriptions  of  the  relation  of  parents  and  ccearmmity  to  the 
school*   Two  of  those  descriptive  passages  are: 

1)    The  parent  organization  had  a  large  membership  of  fathers 


for  the  children.    That  is,  the  situation  depicted  on  the  boards  was 
actually  quite  similar  to  that  of  the  larger  society  with  whites  in 
possession  of  most  material  benefits  accruing  from  education  and  thtt 
blacks  occupying  predominantly  working-clase  occupations*    Such,  it 
may  be  claimed  well  prepared  the  clack  children  for  what  they  will 
face  in  later  years.    I  would  reject  thia  argument  for  at  least  two 
reasons  •    The  first  la^that  it  vould  tend  to  enhance  the  assumption 
of  the  present  social  organisation  as  unalterable  and  secondly,  the 
impsct  for  th*  developments  of  a  negative  self-image  aoong  black 


children  may  be  tremendous 
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and  mothers,  good  attendance—and  they  took  their  responsi- 
bilities seriously. 
2)   The  annual  picnic  was  a  major  social  event.   The  parents 
usually  planned  the  parade  route,  chattered  the  buses, 
hired  the  band,  gave  out  the  free  tickets— and  managed  to 
clear  a  few  hundred  dollars  for  the  school  fund. 

On  the  next  page  is  the  heading,  "But  new  .  .  ."  Again,  among  the  vari 

ous  descriptions  of  the  present  relations  of  the  community  to  the  school 

are  the  following  statements: 

1)     Fewer  than  five  percent,  of  the  potential  parent  organisation 
members  attend  meetings,  and,  on  the  average,  fewer  than  half 
of  the  listed  members  attend.    Sixty  parent  organisatoon*  have 
an  average  attendance  of  only  twenty  or  fewer  people,  and 
only  eight  average  an  attendance  of  100  or  more.   And  of  a 
potential  organization  membership  of  more  than  15Q,GxJ0 
fathers  and  mothers,  the  St.  Louis  parent  organisations  have 
a  membership  of  about  16,000  or  eleven  percent. 

With  Attucka  School  less  than  ten  years  old,  it  is  not  possible 
to  talk  of  the  "once  upon  a  time"  relationship  of  the  school  to  the  com* 
munlty.    It  la  possible,  to  examine  the  "But  now"5  period  in  community 
school  relations.    Within  the  St.  Louis  school  system,  and  Attucks  School 
in  particular,  the  major  means  of  facilitating  communication  between  the 
dome  and  the  school  is  through  the  Parent -Teachers  Association.    Prom  the 
observations  made  at  Parent-Teacher  meetings  in  both  the  1967-1966  and 
the  1969*1970  school  year,  there  was  witnessed  on  a  number  of  occasions 
discussions  of  why  parents  were  "failing  in  their  duty"  to  their  child- 
ren by  not  encouraging  achievement  in  the  school.    As  with  the  children 
in  the  school,  the  parents  were  also  subjected  to  doses  of  motivation 
with  the  apparent  anticipated  consequence  of  increased  achievement  by 
students  in  the  school.    The  following  are  edited  excerpts  from  four 
Parent-Teacher  Association  meetings  observed  during  the  1968-1969  school 
year. 
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11/15/67 

As  soon  as  the  entertainment  ended,  the  principal  came  in- 
to the  stage  and  indicated  that  he  wished  to  esake  a  few 
'  remarks.    As  soon  as  he  appeared,  there  was  a  masa  migra- 
tion out  of  the  gym.  ^  Possibly  200  people  simply  got  up 
and  walked  out.    The  principal  then  spent  nearly  fifteen 
minutes  discussing  the  Preparedness  and  Readiness  Test/ 
which  each  student  must  pass  in  order  to  graduate  frrim 
high  school.    The  principal  constantly  put  the  emphasis 
upon  the  fact  that  no  matter  if  the  student  failed  the 
test  in  the  eighth  grade, he  could  repeat  again  in  the 
ninth  and  so  on.    Be  told  the  parents  that  it  was  their 
duty  to  get  their  children  in  off  the  streets  and  help 
them  to  study •    He  noted  that  many  high  school  seniors 
could  not  pass  the  exam  and  appeared  to  lay  the  blame 
for  their  failure  with  the  parents.    He  noted  that  schools 
did  all  they  could,  and  if  the  child  then  failed,  it  was 
the  fault  of  the  parents.    At  eight- thirf y-£hree  the 
principal  noted  that  it  was  not  yet  time  to  dismiss  the 
meeting  since  the  program  stated  that  the  meeting  was 
to  adjourn  at  8:35.    For  the  next  two  minutes  he  simply 
stood  in  the  front  of  the  group  and  looked  at  his  watch. 
Two  minutes  later  he  dismissed  the  group  to  go  to  the 
individual  classrooms  of  their  children. 


12/13/67 


• 
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The  president  Introduced  the  director  of  the  school  choir 
ho   walked  to  the  piano  at  the  front  of  the  group  and 
began  to  play  "Oh,  Come  All  Ye  Faithful."   Children  began 
to  march  towards  the  front  from  either  side  of  the  gym 
singing  the  same  hymn.    After  all  the  children  reached  the 
stage,  one  youth  began  to  read  a  story  entitled  "The  King- 
dom Within."    Be  used  a  number  of  religiously  oriented  words 
such  as  "sanctlfication,  incarnation,  salvation  and  redemp- 
tion. 11   Another  phrase  was  the  "aristocracy  of  the  earth." 
Ee  was  barely  audible.    After  he  finished,  all  the  child* 
ren  left  the  stage.    The  president  then  stood  and  addressed 
the  group  as  "Mothers."    She  .told  the  parents  the  same 
story  as  did  the  principal  the  previous  meeting  about  the 
Preparedness  and  Readiness  Test  and  how  the  parents  are 
at  fault  if  the  child  fails  the  test.    After  this  short 
speech,  the  president  introduced  the  kindergarten  teacher, 
Mrs.  Caplow,  who  told  the  audience  of  the  play  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  Kindergarten  children,  based  on  the  novel 
by  Charles  Dickens  entitled  flThe  Christmas  Carol."  The 
audience  enjoyed  the  presentation  and  clapped  quite  loud- 
ly at  its  end.    The  group  thon  took  a  collection  row  by 
row  for  the  Christmas  Fund  which  was  established  to  help 
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indigent  families  Ixi  the  city.    The  principal  the  con- 
ducted a  raffle  in  which  each  parent  who  had  come  had 
been  given  a  half  a  ticket.    The  remainder  had  been 
put  in  a  large  shoe  bos  from  which  fifteen  numbers 
would  be  chosen  for  gifts  at  the  end  of  the  meeting. 
Many  persons  had  become  quite  reet&ess  and  walked  out 
even  before  the  calling  of  the  winning  numbers*  The 
passing  out  of  the  gifts  took  a  good  deal  of  time  as 
each  number  had  to  be  verified  and  several  persons  with 
the  wrong  rumber  came  £o  the  front*    As  the  very  last 
gift,  salt  and  pepper  shakers,,  were  passed  out,  every- 
one rose  and  left,  even  before  the  principal  could 
indicate  that  $he  meeting  was  dismissed* 

2/28/68 

After  the  meeting  h*d  been  called  to  ^>rder,  the  kinder- 
garten teacher  played  the  Star  Spangfied  Banner  and '•the 
group  sang  along*    The  president  then  spoke  a  few  words 
concerning  Brotherhood  Week  and  how  people  should  have 
tolerance  and  respect  for  one  another.    It  was  rather 
v ironic  how  one  member    of  a  minority  group  was  telling 
other  members  of  the  same  group  that  they  should  not  dis- 
criminate, be  prejudiced  or  do  harm  to  their  fellow  man* 
After  this  sh<Jrp  speech,  one  of  three  men  present  at  the 
meeting  gqt;  im/and  left*    The  president  then  stated  that 
At  tucks  Schoo\reached  its  March  of  Dimes  quota  of  $105  ♦00; 
that  the  parents  wdtiliLbe-^ffble  ^kn  the  coming  months  /to 
have  pictures  of  their  children  taken  at  school  for/$2*00; 
that  everyone  should  vote  in  the  forthcoming  school  bond 
election;  and  that  a  butcher  would  b£\at  the  meeting  to 
explain  the  various  cuts  or  meat  and  jjive  away  at  the  end 
of  the  meeting  all  the  meat  that  he  bought.    The  presi- 
dent said,  "Won't  aLl  of  you  ladies  [want  to  come  and  try 
to  win  yourself  a  hiink  of  meat  to  stretch  your  budget?" 
After  these  remarks]  the  president  introduced  a  white 
policeman  to  the  groufJT  i£K&y  policeman  said  that  this  was 
not  his  regular  job  and  he  d\d  not  know  what  to  say  but 
that  he  would  try/  He  spoke  bs  if  he   were  illiterate 
and  his  use  of  the  English  l^Aguage.was  very  bad*    As  he 
showed  slides  to  the  group,  he  would  refer  to  "this  here 
slide  here"  or *  "this  here  picture  ain't  good  and  we  don't 
want  no  more  problems  like  we  see  in  this  here  picture." 
The  slides  were  of  a  juvenile  treatment  center  in  Texas 
housing  one  hundred  white  juvenile  mriles  from  which  in- 
mates go  out  and  speak  to  community  groups ♦    Scenes  were 
*  shown  of  four  inmates  speaking  to  an  all-white  high  school 

group,  the  girls  crying  and  boys  crouching  low  in  their 
chairs.    There  was  not  a  eiagle  black  in  the  entire  pre- 
sentation.   At  the  end  of  the  slides,  the  officer  began 
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in  a  very  belligerent  fashion  to  speak  to  the  parents 
and  teachers  present  at  the  meeting.    Ha  stated  that  it 
was  the  fault  of  the  parents  that  children  fail  in  school 
and  then  go  out  on  the  street  to  become  dope  fiends  and 
end  up  shooting  someone,  or  else  to  start  drinking  wine 
and  end  up  in  the  same  manner.    He  told  the  parents  not 
to  "cuss  and  booze  it  up  in  taverns  and  bars  while  the 
children  run  wild. 11   He  also  told  the  men   present  that 
they  should  stay  home  and  quit  "running  around  to  bars 
and  boozin'  it  up  with  other, women #"*  After  twenty  min- 
utes of  this  he  finished  with  the  words,  "Now  if  you 
here  mothers  and  fathers  will  shape  up,  we  won't  have 
no  more  problems  like  we  got  in  this  here  picture."  I&e 
principal  dismissed  the  group  and  indicated  that  refresh** 
ments  were  available  in  the  teachers 1  lounge.  Approxi- 
mately ten  people  went  to  'ths  lounge  while  the  rest 
immediately  left  the  building.    I  also  went  to  the  lounge 
while  the  'rest  immediately' left  the  building.    I  also 
went  to  the^loutige  and  fouud  the  door  locked.  There 
were  no  refreshments  and  the  remaining  parents  and  my- 
self waadered  out  of  the  building. 


ERIC 


The  principal  stood  aid  began  to  speak  of  the  difficulty 
he  was  having  in  getting  the  best  students  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  to  participate  in  the  city-wide  essay 
contest  on  tfh*  theme,  "What  the  greater  St.  Louis  area 
\  means  to  me."   He  stated  that  it  is  the  task  of  the  parents 

t^  get  the  children  motivated  to  participate  in  such  pro- 
grams.   At  this  point  the  only  male  who  had  come  to  the 
meeting,  other  than  the  principal  and  myself,  got  up  and 
left.    The  principal  made  no  mention  of  the  fact  that  the 
butcher  and  his  free  meat  promised  to  the  mothers  did  not 
appear.    He  instead  began  in  very  strong  terms  to  speak 
to  the  parents  about  the  lack  of  control  in  the  school 
and  the  difficulty  >that  teachers  were  having  in  control* 
ling  the  children.    Re  stated  that  some  substitute. teachers 
had  left  in  the  middle  of  the  day  because  the  children 
would  not  obey.    He  then  commented  that  the  children  do 
not  come  to  school  on  time.,  He  stated,  "Our  children  h**vq 
no  regard  for  time."   He  said  that  one  boy  in  the  fourth 
grade  is  late  every  day  and  he  has  "both  a  mother  and  a 
father."    He.  stated  that  good  school  habits  would  carry 
over  to  high  school  and  then  to  a  job.    He  made  no.  men** 
tion  of  further  education.    At  8:35  he  mentioned  that  there 
appeared  to  be  ni  speaker  for  the  evening  and  asked  whether 
the  parents  and  teachers  would  like  to  form  a  "buzz  group" 
to  discuss  questions  they  might  have*    There  was  no  res- 
"  ponse— absolutejsilence.    The  principal  then  said, '"Well, 
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I  have  a  question  for  you.   Why  is  it  that  children  are 
different  now  than  when  I  began  teaching  more  than  twenty-  & 
five  years  ago?*  Mothers  at  the  meeting  responded  with 
such  comments  as  "Nowadays,  kids  think  they  know  it  all." 
"Children  don't  get  enough  discipline  now."  'Thing's 
happenin1  in  the  world."   One  teacher  commented, 
'Teachers  canft  even  raise  their  voice*at  the  children 
or  else  a  mother  will  corae  holler in*  at  them."  A 
mother    asked  why  it  was  necessary  for  a  teacher  to  get 
the  permission  of  tlje  principal  to  "whip"  a  child.  The 
principal  stated  that  this  was  necessary  to  protect  the 
teacher  when  a  parent  starts  to  "put  up  a  fuss."  He 
then  related  that  on  one  occasion  after  he  had  whipped 
*  boy,  .the  mother  and  sister  came  back  with  knives  to 
see  him.    He  stated  that  he  talked  himself  out  of  the 
situation,  but  also  noted  that  in  that  instance  the 
home  "did  not  give  any  support  to  the  school." 

She  parallel  between  the  motivational  programs, and  the  conduct 

of  the  Parent-Teacher  meetings  by  both  principals  wap,  quite  striking, 

i 

Both  appeared  to  have  agreed  that  the  source  of  their  school  problems 
lay  outside  the  school  itself  and  that  the  best  the  school  could  do  was 
to  attempt  to  change  attitudes.    As  appeared  to  be  the  case  with  the 
motivational  programs,  the  meetings  of  the  Pa rent -Teacher  group  never  % 
came  to .grips  with  th<*  question  of  the  significance  of  the  school  in  the 
"life  of  the  children.    The  experience  of  education  as  defined  in  Attucks 
School  was  viewed  as  inherently  desirable,  and  it  was  personal  idiosyn- 
cratic behavior  that  detered  the  student  and  the  parent  from  fuller 
participation. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Pa rent -Teacher  Association  meeting  dur- 
ing the  1969-1970  schopl  year  on  October  15,  1969,  the  attendance  was  not 
nearly  as  large  as  the  initial  meetings  twp  years  earlier.    There  were  only 
seventy  to  seventy-five  persons  oresent  when  the  meeting  was  called  to 
order  *t  7:40  p.m.    The  opening  exercise  of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  arid 
a  'Thought  For  the  Day"  were  conducted,  followed  by  a  brief  business  tweeting 
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with  no  report  from  either 'the  secretary  or  treasurer.    The  following 

meeting  notes  indicate  the  pattern  of  behavior  reminiscent  of  Mr.  Miller: 

The  principal  immediately  began  to  introduce  the  teaching 
staff  at  the  school*    Those  teachers  which  were  at  the 
school  in  previous  years  he  referred  to  as  "old  heads. 11 
He  then  commented  that  they  are  not  really  old,  but  that 
they  have  been  at  Attucks  School  for  a  number  of  years. 
Re  then  stated  that  he  want3  the  children  at  Attucks  School 
to  be  proud  of  the  building  even  though  he  personally  doesn't 
like  it.    He  stated  that  he  would  design  it  differently  if 
he  had  the  chance,  but  since  "everyone  is  stuck  with  it, 
they  might  as  well  do  the  best  they  can.11    He  stated  that 
one  should  take  pride  in  the  building  because  Mit  is  going 
to  be  part  of  the  community  from  now  to  eternity."  He 
then  discussed  with  the  parents  the  motivational  programs 
he  has  initiated  at  the  achncl.    Mention  was  made  of  the 
careers  program,  the  government  savings  stamp  program  and 
the  intramural  sports  program.    Finally,  he  noted  that  he 
is  emphasizing  that  the  students  should  purchase  season 
tickets  to  the  city  symphony  student  series  held  three 
times  during  the  school  year.    He  noted  that,  the  symphony 
would  give  the  children  an  appreciation  of  music  and 
aesthetic  values.    Finally,  he  added  that  the  participation 
"  of  parents  in  the  school  is  highly  desired  and  to  that  end, 

he  encourages  the  parents  to  purchase  their  yearly  member- 
ship on  the  school  Pa rent -Teacher  Association  for  "only  one 
dollar."    He  stated  that  &ven  if  the  parent  did  not  have 
the  one  dollar,  they  should  come  and  participate  anyway. 

The  theoretical  purpose  of  the  Parent -Teacher  Association  is 

to  provide  a  forum  whereby  the  teachers  and  parents  can  together  discuss 

the  issues  and  concerns  of  the  education  of  the  children  involved.  Thus 

One  would  assume  that  if  the  program  ware  to  succeed,  there  would  have 

to  be  a  degree  of  cooperation  and  trust  between  the  parents  and  the 

teachers.    The  evidence  of  the  six  observations  indicates  that  the 


teachers  (and  the  principals)  were  unwillin^^o  have  the  parents  involved 


beyond  that  of  mere  periphery  group.    Theresas  no  instance  in  which 
the  principals  or  the  teachers  openly  welcomed  the  parents  to  visit  the 


school  during  the  day  to  observe  or  discuss  the  educational  activities 
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o£  the  children* 

One  evening,  when  the  parents  were  in  the  room  of  the  second  grade 

teacher,  several  parents  asked  whether  they  would  be  allowed  to  attend 

the  Thanksgiving  program  at  the  school  during  the  following  week*  Mrs. 

Benson  indicated  that  the  children  are  indeed  putting  on  the  program  but 

that  it  is  "primarily  tfor  the  children  in  the  rest  of  the  school,"  She 

did  state  though,  that  they .could  come  if  they  wished,  but  her  tone  of 

voice  Indicated  hesitation*    Though  some  teachers,  I  am  sure,  did  enjoy 

the  opportunity  to  visit  and  discuss  the  educational  progress  with  the 

parents  of  their  students,  others  were  less  interested. 

I  happened  to  be  walking  next  to  the  fourth  grade  teacher 
when  we  entered  the  corridor  and  jokingly  said  to  her,  "And 
what  grade  did  you  come  to  visit  tonight?"    She  commented, 
"Do  you  want  to  make  me  say  a  bad  word?"    She  appeared  ex- 
tremely irritated  that  she  had  to  come*    She  was  extremely 
unpleasant  and  appeared  bored  by  the  entire  proceedings* 
When  she- came  to  her  room,  the  door  was  locked  and' a  num- 
ber of  parents  were  stauding  In  the  hall  waiting  for  her 
to  unlock  the  door*    All  the  remaining. teachers  on  the  first 

Y        floor  had  their  doors  open  and  the  lights  in  the  room  turned 

*        on.  (11/19/69) 

The  principal  on  this  same  evening  had  decided  at  the  last  minute 
without  informing  either  the  staff  or  the  parents  that  the  program  would 
begin  a  half  hour  earlier.    Thus  when  the  parents  (and  myself) began  to 
arrive  at  approximately  seven-thirty,  the  program  for  those  very  few  that 
had  come  early  was  nearly  over*    When  I  asked  the  second  grade  tencher 
about  the  time  change,  she  replied,  •'Well,  the  principal  decided  to  move 
it  Up  to  seven  ofclock  because  he  knew  everyone  would  not  show  up  until 
seven- thirty  anyway* M    Such  an  autonomous  decision  by  the  principal  would 
appear  to  cast  serious  question  on  the  degree  of  respect  he  did  hold  for 
the  parents.  / 
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Having  sought  to  narrow  the  scope  of  analysis  from  the  macro 
system  of  public  education  In  St.  Louis  to  an  Individual  school,  the 


focus  will  become  even  more  specific  in  the  following  chapters  vith  indi- 
vidual classrooms  being  examined  In  detail.    As  one  moves  towards  the 
study  of  sub-groups  within  the  larger  system,  It  is  hoped  that  the 
mechanisms  by  which  the  larger  systei^ffects  the  activities  of  the 
smaller  unit  will  become  apparent.    Thus  one  does  not  study  the  individu- 
al class  a3  an  Isolated  unit,  but  as  an  integral  part  of  a  larger  social 


organization  that  has  a  series  of  hierarchies,  a  system  of  values,  a 
method  of  socialization  of  the  members,  and  both  formal  and  informal  norms 


Though  classes  appear  to  be  isolated,  self-contained  units,  they  are 
significantly  affected  by  the  larger  milieu  of  the  school,  on  one  level, 
and  the  entire  system  on  yet  a  higher  level. 


s 


by  which  rules  governing  the  operation  of  organization  are  enforced. 
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CHAPTER  V 

KINDERGARTEN;    BEGINNING  OF  THE  JOURNEY 

\  1.  INTRODUCTION 

Most  children  In  the  United  States  spend  a  large*humber  of 
the  early  years  of  their  life  within  various  Institutions  fcf  public 
education.    In  Missouri,  the  first  experience  of  the  long  journey 
through  the  public  school  system  for  the  majority  of  the  children 
begins  with  kindergarten.    As  Is  the  case  with  kindergarten  classes 
throughout  the  state,  children  in  St.  Louis  attend  for  only  a  half^day 
period.    In  the  St.  Louis  system,  children  who  attend  the  morning 
session  during  the  first  semester  switch  and  attend  the  afternoon 
session  during  the  second  semester.    If  there  are  less  than  eighteen 
children  In  any  one  session,  that  class  is  grouped  together  with  the 
other  section  and^the  teacher  will  teach  at  the  school  for  only  a 
^  half-day.    She  then  will  teach  at  a  second  school  for  the  remainder  of 

the  day.  Though  In  the  past  enrollments  In  some  kindergarten  classes 
in  the  city  have  been  above  eighty  children,  those  at  Attaucks  School 

have  for  the  past  three  years  averaged  between  twenty-five  and  thirty- 

» 

five  students  in  each  section.  , 

The  St.  Louis  school  system  provides  three  days  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  school  year  In  which  parents  may  come  to  the  school  and 
register  their  child  for  kindergarten.    Besides  receiving  several  forms 
that  must  be  completed  to  register  the  child,  the  parent  is  also  given 

ERIC  > 
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a  green  brochure  outlining  the  kindergarten  experience,    It  describe?  l 

the  activities  of  the  kindergarten  year  in  terms  of  preparing  the  child 

for  reading,  arithmetic,  and  "school  adjustment.11,  The  brochure  also  , 

provides  for  the  parent  a  series  of  suggestions  on  how  they  can  help 

prepare  their  child  for  kindergarten.    On  each  of  the  pages  listing  atj 

activity  that  the  parent  can  do  with  his  child,  there  is  a  picture  fcf 

a  similar  activity  taking  place  In  a  classroom.    Each  of  the  parent** 

related  activities  is  labeled  with  a  large  "DO11  in  red  ink.  Several 

are  listed  as  follows: 

Do  give  your  child  a  chance  to  p'jy  with  children  his  own  age. 
Do  show  interest  in  the  work  your  child  brings  home  from  school. 
Do  take  your  child  to  interesting  places  like  the  zoo  and  the 
riverfront. 

Do  activities  with  your  child  to  help  him  learn  of  his  world. 

1)  Put  water  outside  to  freeze,  bring  !t  inside  to  melt, 

2)  Mark  important  days  on  the  calendar  for  your  child. 

3)  Lobk  at  picture  books  with  your  chfld. 
h)    Read  to  your  child  as  much  as  possible* 

Pictures  in  the  brochure  which  portrayed  these  activities  in  the  class- 

room  show  a  white  teacher,  twenty-five  white  children  and^ four  black 

children.    The  classroom  picture  is  large  with  a  number  of  posters  and 

pictures  on  the  walls.    The  outside  of  the  school  is  shown  with  trees 

V 

and  grass* 

Additional  material  elicited  from  the&nothers  for  the  office 
registration  forms  included  information  on  any  pre-school  experience  of 
the  child  and  medical  information  related  to  Immunizations*  family 
doctor,  and  presence  of  allergies  or  physical  impairments.    The  final 
questions  asked  were  taken  from  a  "sheet  of  twenty-eight  items  entitled 
"Behavioral  Quest ionna ire, 11   At  the  top  of  the  page  written  in  capital 
letters  were  the  following  directions,  "ARE  YOU  CONCERNED  ABOUT  YOUR 
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CHILD  IN,  ANY  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  AREAS.    CIRCLE  YES  OR  NO,"   The  twenty- 
eight  ijtems  which  the  mother  was  to  Indicate  her  presence  or  absence  of 
cqHcern  Included  for  example:    bedrwetting,  wetting  during  the  day; 
thumb-suc^dng,  boing  too  restless,  shy,  gloomy  or  sulky,  disobedient, 
selfish,  how  to  handle  punishment,  lying,  and  bowels.    If  the  child 
was  not  registered  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  he  could 
be  registered  during  the  first  day  of  school.    It  Is  a  general  policy 
of  the  city  that  school  begin  on  the  Thwsday  after  Labor  Day.^ 

IK    THE  FIRST  D*Vs 
i   ■  

For,  the  first  day  of  the  school  year,  Mrs,  Caplow  was  assigned  • 

an  assistant,  Mrs.  Samuels.    Prior  to  the  entrance  of  the  children,  j 

both  teachers  busied  therrselves  making  name  tags  for  those  children  who 

had  pre-reglstered.    The  'tag*  were  In  the  shape  of  elephants  cut  .from 

construction  paper  and  each  had  a  piece  of  string  to  hang  the  tag  around 

the  neck  of  the  child.    Additional  preparation  of  the  teachers  for  the 

children  included  putting  posters  and  pictures  on  the  boards  and  several 

walls,  laying  puzzles  on  the  tables  and  having  a  display  of  flowers  on 

a  large  circular  table  In  the  center  of  the  room.    Mrs.  Caplow  had  also 

made  several  cloth  doll^of  various  colors  and  stuffed  them  with  foam 

rubber.    The  dresses  on  the  dolls  were  either  brown,  green  or  yellow. 

The  material  for  the  face,  arms  and  legs  was  white.    Several  pictures 

aritf  posters  were  tacked  up  around  the  room:  ISO 

On  one  of  the  walls  was  a  large  drawing  of,nthe  three  little 
pigs.11  *  This  the  teacher  had  drawn  herself.    On  one  of  the  bulletin 
boards  were  five  labeled  pictures.    The  first  was  entitled  "Summer 
Fun11  and  was  a  picture  of  two  white  male  swimmers;  In  skin-tight 
trunks  on  a  high  diving  board.    The  second  picture  was  entitled 


"Summer  P}ay"  and  showed  six  •white  children  pjayfng  on  a  jungle  gym. 
The  third  "Autumn"  showed  a  squirrel.'  "We  Sing"  was  the  label  for  • 
the  fourth,  a  picture  of  tblrteer  white  children  and  a  white  teacher 
gathered  around  a  piano*    The  fifth  and  last-picture  on  the  bulletin 
board  was  labeled  "We  Work"  and  showed  six  white  chi ldren  engaged 
in  handicraft  activities  on  a  picnic  table.     (9/7/67)  / 

See  Figure  5.1  for  a  floorplan  of  the  kindergarten  classroom* 

The  first  child,  Laura,  and  her  mother  entered  the  room  at  8:20. 

Laura1 s  mother  greeted  Mrs.  Samuels,  "Good  morning."  Mrs. 
Samuels  responded,  "Good  morning,  how  are  you?"    Mrs.  Caplow  also 
replied,  "Good  morning.    Haven't  seen  you  since  we  worked  together 
on  the  headstart  project."  Again  Krnl  Samuels:   -"So  glad  to  see  you, 
girl."    Mother;    "Have  you  met  Laura?"    Mrs.  Samuels:    "No,  I 
haven't.    Hello  Laura*"    Laura  makes  no  response  and  stands  quietly 
looking  around  the  room*    The  moth*.-    2;>d  Mrs.  Samuel  then  go  to 
one  corner  of  the  rocm  and  begin  talking.    Laura  is  left  standing 
in  the  middle  of  the  room  by  herself.  (9/7/67) 

This  phenomena  of  the  parent  leaving  the  child  alone  and  either  speaking 
with  the  teacher  o^walking  around  the  room  occurred  several  other 
times  during  the  morning  registration.    Many  of  the  children,  however, 
were  not  brought  by  a  parent,  but  rather  by  an  older  Brother  or  sister. 
When  thir>  was  the  case,  the  child  was  immediately  left  alone  in  the 
class,  as  the  older  students  also  had  to  go  to  class.    The  two  teachers 
would  attempt  to  engage  the  children  as  they  came  into  the  room  with  ) 
either  one  of  the  puzzles  or  a  new  doll.    Mrs.  Caplow  spent  most  of  the 
morning  period  until  the  time  of  recess  registering  children  who  were 
brought  to  the  class.    Mr^s.  Samuels  was  to  be  with  the  children,  but 
spent  more  than  an  hour  talking  with  Laura's  mother  in  one  corner  of 
the  room.    The  distraction, power  of  Laura's  mother  was  evident  through- 
out the  morning.    Whenever  Mrs.  Samuels  was  engaged  with  one  of  the 
children,  Mrs.  Franklin,  Laura's  mother,  would  call  out  to  Mrs,  Samuels 
and  soon  the  tv/o  would  again  be  talking  by  themselves. 
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When  W child  was  brought  by  an  older  brother  or  sister  to  the 

*         •  * 

class,  the  registration  procedure  was  not  nearly  as  formal  as  when  the 
child  was  brought  by  a  parent* 

« 

A  boy,  approximately  twelve  years  old,  brings  in- his  younger  % 
sister  to  the  kindersarten,*  Mr*£,  Samuels  asks  the  youth,  ^Thls 
child  Js  not  registered.    Why  dtdnft  your  mother  register  her?11 
The  twelve-year-old  responds  that  he  doesn't  know  anything  about 
registration  and  that  his  mother  told  him  to  bring  his  sister. 
Mrs,  Caplow  and  Mrs*  Samuels- begin  to 'discuss  the  situation  and 
the  decision  is  to  register  the  child,  on  the  basis  of  Information 
supplied  by  the  older  brother,    Mrs,  Caplow  than  asks  the  boy 
several ''quest  lens  about  his  younger  sister.    When  finished  with  the, - 
questions,  he  leaves  the  roor.i  without  a  word  to  hts  younger  sister*, 
who  stands  by  herself  looking  at  the  other  children,'  (9/7/67) 

Of  the  nine  children  in  the  zoom  at  8;50,  none  had  cried  when 

the,  person  left  who  had  brought  them  to  the  room.    Four  of  the  children, 

all  girls,  were  working  on  peg^boards,  while  two  girls  and  a  boy,  were 

merely  standing  or  sitting  by  themselves  uninvolved  in  any  activity. 

The  first  child  who  openly  expressed  his  fear  arr/yed  at^:55* 

A  mother  and, boy  come  into  the  room  and  go  to  the  teacher's 
desk,    Mrs,  Samuels  Walks  oygr  to  the  desk  and  says  to  Mrs,  Caplow, 
"This  boy  I  know  from  church. n   The  boy  begins  to  run  for  the 
outside  door,  ^Irs*  Samuels  says  ift  a  father  firm  voice  to  the 
J  child,  "Stop,    Oon't  go  outside;  come  in  here  and  sit  down,11 
The  child  on  his  way  back  to  the  teacher's  desk  picks  up  one  of 
the  dolls  made  by  Mrs,  Caplow  and  says  to  Mrs,  Samuels,  "What 
color  this?*   Mrs,  Samuel^  responds,  "What?"   The  boy  -says, 
'"Green,11   Mrs,  Samuels  says,  "Yes,  you  are  right," 

Two  mothers  who  came  together  at  9:05  to  register  their  children 

ignored  one  who  cried,  "Mama,  mama"  repeatedly  after  he  entered  the  room. 

The  children  were  left  alone  as  the  adults  Interacted  among  themselves. 

The  result  at  times  appeared  to  be  a  sense  of  randomness  of  activity 

on  the  part  of  the  children,    Mrs,  Samuels  at  one  point  gave  her  tacit 

approval  to  the  unexplained  presence  of  a  (puch  older  boy  in  the  room 

who  began  passing  out  the  toys, 
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One  rtotber  who  has  brought  a  child  to  register  for  the 
class  also  brought  along  several  older  children.  One 
of  the  older  children  immediately  goes  to  the  toy  chest  ^ 
.  and  begins  to  bring  a  number  of  toys  to  the  table  for 
the  younger  children  to  play  with.   One  boy  lanediately 
begins  to  hoard  all  the  toys  as  they  are  placed  on  the 
table*   Mrs.  Samuels  cooes  to  the  table  from  the  group 
of  adults  and  asks  the  boy,  "What  if  soneooe  else  want* 
to  play  with  the  toys?"   The  boy  responds,  "I  want  all."  • 
He  has  it  this  point  accumulated  nineteen  toys  while  the 
rest  of  the  children  at  the  table  have  none.   The  toother 
who  had  brought  along  the  older  boy  has  left  but  he  re* 
-    mains  in  the  kindergarten  room. 

At  9:30  aftpr  there  were' no  longer  *ny  parents  in  the  room  register 

ing  children,  Mrs.  Sambels  made  her  first  motion  towards  the  establish- 

meni  of  ^ontrol  over  the  class.  *  k 

«. 

Mrs.  Samuels  says  to  the  children,  "All  right,  boys 
and  girls,  let's  put  our  toys  away  very,  very  neatly.  / 
Let's  walk,  not  run.    Put  your  toys  away  very  neatly.  { 
Who  would  like  to  help  put  the  toys  away?   Put  them 
in  this  box  very  neatly.11*  The  boy  who' had  been  ^ 
hoarding  the  toys  says,  "No,  they  mij^"   The  teacher  «. 
takes  the  toys  out  of  his  hands  and  carries  them  to 
the  box.    Lilly  continues  to  sit  alone,  with  no  one  , 
having  spoken  to  her  for  more  than  an  hour.    She  hafc 
a  peg  board,  but  <ahe  does  not  go  to  put  it  away  at 
the  teacher's  general,  request  to  the  class.  Mrs, 
Samuels  continues,  ,hrhis  table  looks  so  very  neat, % 
but  what  about  the  other  side?"    (Where  Lilly  sits) 
She  turns  to  Lilly  and  says,  "Oh,  we  should  all  put 
pur  toys  away  very  quietly."  Mrs.  Samuels  then  'v 
takes  the  board  from  Lilly  and  puts  it  on  a  supply 
table  nearby.    Xfter  doing  this,  she  comments,  "Now, 
doesn't  this  all  look  so  nice.   All  the  chairs  are 
under  the  table.    Isn't  it  pretty,  boys  and  girls? 
Now  lets  all  of  us  go  out  to  the  center  of  the  room 
.land  make  a  circle.   Who  knows  what  a  circle  is?  We 
■>  all  hold  hinds*   We  are  going  to  play'Simon  Says'." 
(R.R.  note:    she  did  not"  give  time  for  any  child  to 
make  a  response  to  her  question,) 

After  the  game  of  "Simon  Says"  was  played  tf of  five  to  seven  minutes 

Mrs.  Samuels  had  the  children  arrange  themselves  in  a  single  line  to 

march  back  to  their  seats.    As  they  walked  back,  she  counted  out,  "one, 
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tvo,  three,  four,"  until  tjiey  were  seated.   When  they  were  seated,  Mrs. 

Samuels .Indicated  that  they  were  going  to  talk  about  themselves.  During 

the  ensuing  discussion,  the  children  made  inappropriate  response^  to  the 

questions  of  the  teacher,  but  she  ignored  for  the  most  part  such  responses 

This  phenomena  of.  the  "bizarre  response"  was  one  that  was  to  re-occur 

r  \ 

throughout  the  school  year. 

» 

*        Mrs.  Samuels  continues/  "How  if  you  do  not  raise  your 

hand,  *yo\x  are  to  nod  your  head,,  Now  how  do  yot  raise    %•  * 
your  hand?"   One  child  responds,  'Touch  ma  toe."  Mrs* 
*  Sanfiels  ignores  the  response  and  says,  "If  you  do  not 
raise  your  hand  when  I  ask  you,  noci'  your  head.  If 
you  dressed  yourself  ^todsy,  raise  your  hind.    If  you 
did  not,  nod  your  head."   No  child  either  raised  his 
hand  or*nodded  his  head,  Jbut  one  child  said,  "I  have 
a  pocketbook,"  and 'another  said,  "I^had  Cheerios*  for 
breakfast Mrs.  Samuels  responds,  "No.    Do  what  I 
ask  you  to  dq.    Now  listen  to  me.M  * 

When  th£  children  came  into  the  roan  on* Friday,  Mrs.  Caplow  began 
immediately  to  inform  them  as  to  what  her  expectations  for  them  were 
po  be*   At  the  door,  she  told  them  to  have  a  seat  and  wait  quietly 
for  her.    When  ail  the  children  were  in  the  room,  she  went  to  the  piano 
and  asked  the  children  to  form  a  semi-circle  around  her.    There  was 
none  of  the  initial  randomness  of  the  children's  behavior  that  had  been 
present  the  previous  day.    Instead,  the  children  were  structured  in 
their  activities  from  the  moment  they  entered  the  door.    At  the  piano 
the  teacher  introduced  herself  and  explained  that  she  would  call  the 
roll  each  morning. - 

During  the 'early  minutes  of  the  Friday  class,  verbal  interaction 
between  the  teacher  and  the  students  displayed  several  interactional 
patterns  that  were  to  reappear  repeatedly  through  the  school  year. 

The  first  was  the  teacher1 s  inconsistent  response  to  spontaneous  remarks 

y 
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of  the  student:.  Frank  says:    "I  goin*  to  have  a  birthday."  Mra. 

t 

Ik 

Caplow  responds,  'teood,  Prank,  when?"   Prank:    "Hex*  July."  m  But  on 

other  occasions  such  a  spontaneous  remark  was  ignored.  N 

'  • 

Mrs.  Caplcw  is  about  to  pass  out  name  tags.    Prank  says, 
"I,  saw  a  elephant  at  Sherman's  Farm*    I  also  saw  $  horsey." 
\Mrs.  Caplow  ignores  this  ftxaaent  and  Begins  to  call  the* 

r  ■ 

^/Mrs*  Caplow  asks  the  class,  "Do  any  of  . you  have  a  pet  at 
home?"   Joe  replies,  "I  have  a  big  dog  ./He  a  big  dog  and 
he  bite  you;if  you  hit  h*h'  in  the  mouth."  Mrs.  Caplow 
respond*,  "But  you  can  play  tfilh  him,  can't  you?"  Joe 
says,  "yea,"   Other  children  at  this  point  begin  to  talk 
of  their  pets,  but  the  teacher  ignores  their  comments  and 
tell*  the©  that  th6y  are  not  to  touch  the  pets  in  the  class-  - 
room. 

Tha  verbal  spontaneity  of  the  children  appeared  to  be  most  readily 

accepted  by  the  teacher  if  it  was  made  when  there  was  no  structured 

activity  occurring  in  the  room. 

A  second  pattern  of  interaction  between  the  teacher  and  students 

involved  her  response  to  a  question  or  comment  in  a  manner  that  could 

not  be  understood  by  the  students. 

-One  of  the* boys  says  to  Mrs.  Caplow,  "I  see  you  got  a 
play  turtle  in  the  jar."  Mrs.  Caplow  responds,  "5tea, 
that  turtle' is  there*  to  help  keek  the  turtle  shell  hard. 
That  is  a  natitralizer  to  keep  the/water  just  right  for 
the  turtle."   The  boy  makes  no  response. 

Such  a' response  involved  an  element  of  mystification  for  the  student  due 

4 

to  the  explanation  in  unfamiliar  terms.    The  key  word  in  Mrs.  Caplow1 s 
response  was  that  of  "naturalizer,"  but  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that 
the  termywould  have  atiy  meaning  to  the  child.    The  learning  situation 

appealed  to  break  down  for  the  child  due  to  an  inability  to  comprehend 

1  ' 
the  terms.  * 

A  third  pattern  of  interaction  evident  between  the*  teacher  and  (he 
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Students  was  the  teacher's*  explicit  acceptance,  if  not  rewarding,  of 

*  '  •  •  *  s\ 

an  incorrect  resppnse  by  a  student.  ' 
r  •  * 

The  teacher  states  that,  .the*  children  will  each  have  a 

chance  to  count  £ll  the  rerf  cf  ,the  children  in  the 

class.    She  ,calla  on  Brad  first.'    He  counts,  "onp, 

two*  three,  **f  our,  five, six,  thirteen,  twenty-seven, 

ninety-fiVe."  Mrs.  Caplow  respopds,  "All  right, 

Brad.    Now  it  is  your  turn^  Mary."  *  r% 

Such  acceptance  of  an  incorrect  response  of  a  child  may  contribute  to" 

later  confusion  when  tjhe  child  is  told  that  an  earlier  accepted  response 

is  no  longer  valid.    Likewise,  one  might  Question  the  intention  of  the 

*  •  • 
teacher  in  having'the  children  count  if  she  vas^not  going  to  help  them 

with  incorrect  responses.    There  ngy  have  been  an  intention  o&  the  > 

part  of  the  teacher  to  merely  observe  the«knpwledge  of^the  child  related 

^»  •  .  •  . 

to  numbers".     .  J  . 

A  corollary  to  accepting  the  incorrect  response  is        the  teacher 

herself  to  give  incorrect  inforsaation  to  the  student's.  \- 

The  teacher  holds  up^a  picture  of  a  white  mlddle-clasjs 
school  roonmhere  all  the* children  and  the  teacher  ,are  .7 
both  white*  sndsMojw  and  sayp,,  "This  class  looks  just  .  « 

•  ^  like  ours."        f     •  ^  .  . 

The  teacherVs  intention,  apparently,  was  to  point  out  that  the  class  in. 

•  •  *  *  *  »  ^ 

the  picture  also  had  a  dish  witfcra  turtle  in  it.    However,  she  did,. not 
discriminate  clearly  what  it  was  in  the  picture  that  could  lead  to  the 
conclusion  the  two  classes  were  similar.    Clear  reference  to  the  turtles, 
both  in  the  roonf  and  in  the  picture  .would  appear  to  have  constituted  a 

-   U  N 

1  "  -  ♦  ' 

^A  similar  situation  ocdurred  later  in  the  morning  when  thp  teacher 
spoker  repeatedly  about  a  tiamster  that  was  in  the  room  the  previous  year. 
She,  however,  never  explained  what  a  hamsteij.was  or  what*  it  looked  like. 
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more  precise  end  accurate  statement  of  similarity.    As  the  statement  was 

given,  the  Children  in  the  classroonrlbay  vary  well  have  concluded  that 

*  » 

they  were  being  told  white  children  looked  identical  to  themselves. 

The  three  patterns  of  interaction  noted  above  between  the  teacher 

4 

and  the  students  vjere  not  the  only  forms  of  verbalization  that  occurred 

within  the  class.    There  were  also  instances  of. what  appeared  to  be 

clear  explanations  within  thtf'cognitive  understanding  of  the  children* 

Now  children,  we  are  going  to  call  the  roll.    Do  you 
know  what  the  roll  is?    It  is  a  list  of  all  your  namesv 
It  is  a  list  that  I  have  to  keep  you  all  straight. 

However,  from  the  first  formal  day  of  schooling,  the  children  lvere  ° 

♦ 

periodically  involved  in^patterns  of  interaction  that  appear  quite  detri- 
mental to  the  process  bf  cognitive  growth  ^    Cognitive  growth  in  tjiis 
context  is  highly  similar  to  that  discussed  by  Piaget  when  he  speaks 
of  the  development  of  "cognitive  capacity."  involving  both  the  sequence 
of  concept  formation  and,  more  crucially,  the  mental  operations  involved 
in  knowledge  acquisition  XPiaget»  1963).    If  the? child  is  rewarded  for 

t  •  •  v.  " :  '  * 

the' verbalizing  of  incorrebt  knowledge  or  is  given  facts  that  cannot  be 
incorporated  into  the  merttal  operations  jthat  he  has  developed,  learning^ 
is  impaired. 

During  the  Friday  morning  class  period,  there  were  two  forms  of 

behavior  displayed  by  the  students  that  had,  aldo  been  present  the  previous 

day.    The  first  was  that  of  hoarding  materials  placed  in  the  class  fpr  * 

the  use  of  all  the  children,  while  the  second  was  the.  attempt  of  one  child 

in  particular,  to  withdraw  from  the  classroom  interaction.  * 

Mrs.  Caplow  comes  to  Joe  and  says,  "Joe,  you  will  have 
to  share  the  animals.    Don't  you  know  what  it  means  to 
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share?   You  have  to  let  other  people  use  these  things  ! 
that  you  use;"'  Joe  makes  no  response  *    The  teacher  | 
"      ^         does  not  .take  thn  animals  from  Joe  but  va  Iks' away.  \ 

^There  were  only  two  clear  instances  of  hoarding  during  the  fixfst  twcA-  , 

i  •  /.    •       -     *     .      •        •  . 

mornings  at  School,  and  each- was  do&e  by  a  different  boy. 

One^of* the  girls,  Susan,  Began  to  display  a  variety  of  withdrawal  . 

mechanisms  from  the  moment  that  the  teacher  asked  the  children  to  join 

her  at  the  piano.   At  first  it  consisted  of  merely  going  to  her  seat  or 

going  for  a  drink  of  water.    Later,. she  not  only  left  -the , group,  but 

went  to  the  f$r  'Side  of  -the  room  and  stood  by  herself.    Finally  the  , 

child  left  the  room  to  stand  behind  the  outside  door  leading* to  the 

playground.    The* teacher  grew  increasingly  impatient  each  time  Susan 

left  the  feroup  and,  finally  resorted  to  physical  forfp  to  discipline  her. 

Susan  has  gone  outside  again  and  has  hid  behind  the  door.  *  . 
Mrs.  Caplow  sees  her  leave  and  goes  after  her.    "Susan*  .  . 
m  comfe  here  right  new."  jThis  she  say's  in  a  rather  authori- 
tarian and  irritated  maimer.    Susan  comes  back  and  Mrs. 
Caplow  grabs  her  by  the  arm,  brings  her  back  to,  the  group  - 
and  pushes  her  down  to  the  f Ipor.    Susan  begins  to  cry. 

The  behavior  was  not  extinguished  and  the  child  continued  to  leave  the 

£roup  at  various  intervals.    The  teacher* then  began  to  ignore  the  child 

and  occasionally  asked  if  she  .would  like  to  come  back  to  the  group. 

The  child  shook  her  head  ,W  ,and  the  teacher  allowed  her  to  remain  by 

\ 

herself  at  the' far  end  of  the  room. 

During  the  first  *two  days  oi  school,  the  teacher  did  not  attempt 
,,to  categorize  or  separate  the  children  into  groups  other  than  on  the' 
basis  of  sex."  Fikm  the  first  day,  girls  were  always  to  go  first, 
whether  it  be  to  the^g^st  room  or  to  r<k#ss.  .  There  were  two  large 
tables,  at  which  the  children  sat  when  they  we're  engaged  in  activities 


requiring  *  desk  and  chair.    No  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  bi  \ng 
seating,  arrangement  for  the  children*    By  the  time  the  children  came 

back  into  the  room  from  Friday  morning  recess,  they  had  among  themselves, 

*        *      «  *  * 

,  »  4 

however,  established  some  semblance  of  a*  seating,  arrangement.    Each  "of 
the  children  too^  the  same  seat  that  they  had  had  when  they  first  entered 
the  room- in  the 'morning.  ~  * 


in.  She  first  ,fuxx  wsek  of  school 

On  the*  fourth  day  of  school* (the  following  Tuesday) ,  I  returned 
to  the  kindergarten  class.    During  my  one  hour,  and  forty- five c minute 
visit  to  the  room,  the  teacher  did  not  appear.    N*o  substitute  or  re- 
placement  was  assigned  to  the  room  and  the. children  were  left  entirely 
on  ittieir  own.    Thoiigh  the  room* was  somewhat  noisy,  all  the  children 
were  either,  engaged  in  an  activity,  of  their  ownu>r  else,  Etching 

.   ,  % 

another  child.  *  ' 

One  boy  was  looking  -at  the  bird  in  the  bird  cage.'  Two 
other  boys  were  at  the  toy  chest.    Two  girls  were  at  the 
play  stove  and  the  rest  of  the  children  were  seated' at — ~ 
the  tables,    Several*  of  the  children  at«  the  tables  were 
either  working  with  the  peg  boards  or  else  stringing 
beads  -on  a  long  cord*    A  spontaneous  differentiation  of 
the  group  by  sex  began  to  emerge  as  the  boys  all  gravi- 
tated to  the  toyphest  while  all  the  girls  went  to  the 
tables*  and  workea  with  either  the  pegs  *#r  beads.  One 
girl  entered  the  room  eating  a  bag  of  potato  chips.  % 

*  A  tboy  .picked  up  an  airplane  and  began  to  sing  the      *  * 
national  anthem.*"  One  girl  put  her  head  on  her  desk 

and  was  about  to  fall  asleep. 

*  * 

At  8:40  a  mother  came  into  the  room  to  register  her  daughter.  ,  Her  ex- 
pression  was  one  of  surprise  as  she  looked  into  the  room.    The  activity 
of  the  boys  at  this  point  had  escaJLated  and  they  were  running  through 
the  room  with  trucks,  hitting  the  girls  on  the  ba£k  of  the  head.    The  * 
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The  girls  remained  very  passive  and  did  not  attempt  to  either  defend 

themselves* or  strike  back  at  the  boys.    Two  of  the  boys  began  fighting 

among  themselves  on  the  floor  with  a  third  boy  on  top  of  both,  of  them. 

The  mother  and  her  daughter  went  and  'sat  by.£h6  piano.    At  this  point 

the  first  grade^  teacher  walked  into  the  room  and  asked  if  Mrs.  Caplow 

was  in  the  room.    The  children  and  I  both  indicated  that  she  wa,s  not. 

Upon  hearing  that  Mrs*  Caplow  is  absent,  the  teacher  shrugs 
her  shoulders,  picks  cr-e  of  tifrci  boys  and  begins^to  leave. 
On  her  way  out,  she  asks  tho  children  if  they  have  something  t 
%  to  do.    She  telle  them  Ine.  commanding  wanner  to  "Get  quiet." 
<$he  continues,,  "All  the  girls  are  so  quiet  and  beautiful. 
The  boys  get  quiet  and  bu&y  also.    Everybody  stay  nice  and* 
*    quiet  a 8  you  wait  for  Mrs.  Caplow.",   She  .then  leaves  with 
tKe,  boy.  *  *  • 

Upon  the  teacher's  direction  that  everyone  was  to  "stay 'nice  and  qut^e,V 

all  the  chirl/ren  either  went  to  the  toy*chej9t  or  to  the  play  arei.  Two 

girls,  however,  sat  immoblieL.at  their  desks,  not  moving  for  more  than 

.an'hour.    They  qimp^y  sat  and* watched  the  other  children.'    There  was 

no  observed  verbal  interaction  between  them,  though , they  sat  next  %o 

4  *  1 

each  other. 

4  • 

For  the  pext  twenty* minutes  the  children  were  .engaged  in  a  hfimber 
of  activities  throughout  the*  room.    The  boys  were  no  longer  hitting  the 
gitls  or  each  other.-  Several  of  the  girls  got  water  from^the  sink  and 
placed  it  in  pots,  on  top  of  the  play  stove.    They  began  an  elaborate  ; 
scene  of  playing  house  and  cooking  for  a  meal,  setting  out  some  dishes 


for  the  meal'.    The. boys  began. .to  take  the  dishes  from  the  girls  anyone 

,0  ■  *  -  ■ 

of'  the  girls  began  to  struggle  to  keep  them.    At  this  point  the  same 
first  grade-  teacher  ^re-entered  the  room. 


1 


♦ 


f 


She  asks;  in  a  rather  harsh  manner/  "It  everybody  busy?11 
The  girl  who  was  struggling  with  the  boys  telle  the  teach- 
er, "Da  boys  keep  tnatchin1  my  things.."   In  a  rather  sar- 
*  castic  fashion  the  teacher  says  to  the  boys,  "Don't  we  ' 
know  that  boys  play  with  boys1  things  and  that  girls  play 
with  girls 1  things?"   She  then  turns  to  Joe  and  says  in 
%  ♦    a  loud,  harsfi  voice,  'Hey  little  fellow,  get  quiet.  Find 

•  "  *  *  something  to; -dot    Not  so  loud,  little  boy."    She  then  turns 

to  the  girls  at  the  table  and  asks,  "Do  all  you  ladies  have 
something  to  dotM  When  I  question  the  teacher  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  Mrs.,  Cap  low,  she' says,  'fries*  the  might  be 
•at  a  meeting." 

When  the  teacher  left  the  room,  the  children  resorted  to  the  same 

level  <?f  "noise  aijd  activity  that  they  had  had*  previous  to  her  re-entering 

"  » 
the  room.    Very  soon,  however c  the  children. began  to  quiet  down  of  their 

'1 

own  accord  and  several  of  the  children  began  to  take  on  activities  related 

•  «■  *  *  » 

to  clasAroom  management 7  One  of  the  girls,  Laura/  to jtd  the  children  that 

they  should  not  play-  with  the  piano  *nd  that  they  had  to  clean  the  room 

i>eforer  the  teacher *returfc£d. ,  The  noise  level  in  the  roqt&had  decreased 

t      .  • 

.considerably  and  the  children  were  quite  actively  'engaged  in  a  number  of 

.  "  S 

activities  either  in  small  groups  or  individually,    ihejuaaked  neither  the 

»  *  *  v 

first  grade  teacher  nor  myself  the  whereabouts  of  Mrs.  daplow  but  seemed 

quite  involved  in  their  personal  activities. 

. «  *  During  the  entire  period  the  mother  and  daughter  had  sat  on  the 

4        .       /  J     '  .  -  * 

piano  bench.  •  At  9:50  she  sjtood  andwsaid  to  me,  "I  got  to  go.    If  she 


She  gave 


aila't  gonna  come,  I  got  thingg  to  do.  ,Canft  %tt  here -all  day/1 
her  registration  materia^  to  me  and  left  the  room.    Very  shortly  another* 
mothejc  entered  the  rgpm  and  gave  her  registration  material  to  me.    I  indi- 
cated that  I  was,  riot  the  teacher  and^that  I  was  in  no  position  to  register 
her  ckilfiK.    SJre  stated  that  the  principal  had  t<5ld  her  tjiat  she  could  give 
the  mat^rla^s  tp  me.    With  that  she  handed  me  the  materials  and  left  the 

/ 
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room.    As  soon  as  she  left,  her  son' came  .sobbing  to  tae.    I  had  to  hold 
the  boy  for  more  than  five  sirrutes  to ( quiet  him.    Finally  I  asked  if 
he  would  like  to  work  on, a  peg  board  and  he  indicated  that^he  would.  I 
found  a 'peg  board  and  \xe  immediately  became  involved  in  the  activity. 

It  was  evident  tha$  the  children  became  quite,  engrossed  and  interest- 
ad  in  what  they  were  doing.    They  also  appeared  to  Jbe  quite  relaxed  as     v  44 
they  involved  themselves.    A  major  factor  that  appeared  to  contribute 
to  their  periodic  quietness  was  whether  they  were  involved  in  activities 
that  were  cognizable,  again  ia  the  cense  &bat  the  term  is  applied  by  Pi^get, 


I  noted  that  five  of  the  girls  had  gotten  pdper  from' 
socpewhere  and  have  tak£h  this  to  the  painting  easel. 
They  all  b#gan  tq/paint.    The  boy  thar  was  crfctag  is 
actively  engaged  in  the  pegs,  and  si^ice  I  shcwefr-^jim 
the  technique,  three  other  ljoys  have  gotten  pegs  faSft 
a  peg  board  and  Joit^gd  him  at  one  of  the  tabled.  X 
fifth  boy  sits  and  watches  while  the  sixth  boy  in'the 
room  is  playing  with  trucks  by  the  toy  chest.    A  jar    s  • 
of  red  paint  falls  frojn  one  of  the  easels  and  I  ask 
the  girls  if  they  will  help  me  clean  up  the  paint. 
They  Indicate  that  they  will  and  go  to  the  restroom 
for  paper  towels. 

When  it  was  time*  f of* the  recess,  the  first  gr4de  tSacher  came  into 

the  room  and  had,  the  children  form  a  line.    I  lef J?  the  room  atjjhis  point 

and  went  to  the  principal's  j&ff ice  to*  speak  with  Mr. 'Miller.    He  indicate^ 

when  I  told  him  that  the  kfjfotoiergairten  room  had  no  teacher,  thqt  he*  was 

aware  of  the  situation^ahd  that  he  was  certain  another  tocher  would 

^      *  * 

voluntarily  take  the  class.    Though  I  am  uncertain  as  to  the  reluctance 
to  directly  ask  a  teacher  ,to  Supervise  the  room,  his  waiting  for  a 
volunteer  had  not  succeeded.  * 

On  the  Allowing  morning  (Wednesday)  the  teacher  was  present  in  the 
room  when  I  arrived.    The  children  were  involved  in  the  opening  exercises 

■    ■   ■     ■ .  i 
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which  consisted  of  first  singing  "My  Country  *Tis  off  Thee,"  then  re- 

peajting  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  and  finally-  saying  a  prayer*  Since 

the  children  had  been  involved  in  this  exercise  9nly  once  before *  the 

teacher  repeated*  each  line. of  the  three  parts  of  the  opening  exeigpiae 

and  then^had  the  children  repeat  the  line  after  her.    The  prayer. which 

tshe  had  the  children  pray  wars  as  follows:    ''Now  before  we  work  today, 

Let  us  bow  our  heads  to  pray,  to  God  who  Jcept  us  through  the  night,  And 

woke  us  to  the  morning  light*    lielp  us  Lord  to  love  Thse  more  than  we 

♦  Cl- 
ever loved  before.    In  our  work  and  in  our  play,  Be  Thjou  with  us  every 

day/1    Following  the  prayer,  the  children  were  to  respond,  "Here  I  am," 

when  the  teaclfer  called  the  roll,  *  } 

*  * 

*       Mrs.  Caplow  had  returned  to  the  classroom* in  the  previous  day  after 
I  had  left.    She  begsn  to  talk  to  the  children  about  the  trip  they  took 
the  morning  before  to  meet  the  various  "school  helpers",  in  Attucks  School. 


Mrs..  Caplow  asks,  'to,  boys  and  girls,  who  remembers  what* 
we  <£id  yesterday  on- our  tour -of  the  school?"    Sh^  then  pro- 
ceeds to  call  on  several  of  the  children  a*  they  r*leem 
their  hands.    One  child  says,  "We  saw  principal;" }  Another 
says,  "We  saw  room  wit1  lot«book."    Mrs.  Caplow  respond^  /; 
"Yes,  boys^and  girls,  we  saw  and  met  our  school  helper^." 
SJie  then  t^kes  pictures  of  A  principal/ a  doctor,  &  custo-  ,  , 
dian,  a  nurse,  e  teacher  and  a  secretary  and" shows  them  to 
■    m  'the  children  one  at^a/time  and  says  tihat  these  are  pictures 
*     of  thfeir  school  helpers.    All  .therpictures  are  pf  whites 
and  most  have  blond  hair.    One  chii<3  comments  that, the 
picture  of  .the  principal  doesn't  look  like?"  the  principal 
and  the  teacher  says  that  it  is  a  picture  qf  the  principal, 

% 

*        /  S 

The  discussion  o£  the  trijfthe  children  ha<T  cafcen  through  the  schbol  the 

previous  morning  was  a  lead  into  the  tsaqher's  plan  fox  the  children  to 

take  a  trip  aroiind  the  outside  of  the  building. 

Mrs.  Caplow  says,  "Now  we  are  going  to  take  a  tour  of  the 
outside  of  our  school."    Joe  say*r,  "I%saw  a  big  grouchy  bear- 
-  put  th^re  this  rooming.1'   Mrs.  Caplow  does  not  respond  to 
*  Joe's  comment*,  *  > 
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The  teacher  and  the  children  then  proceeded  to  walk,  around  the  out- 

♦ 

side  of  the  school,  the  children  displaying  the  most  interest  in  the 
ashes  that  were  coming  from  the  chimney  of  the  school.    Several  of  the  • 
children ^comm^ntcd  that  they  had  never  seen  such  large  mosquitoes  as 
were  comin^from  the  chimney.    Another  child,  Frank,  conjpfented  on  the 
large  number^  o£  parrots  on  the  playground  and  Laura  corrected  him  that 
they  wer^  pigeons .    When  the  children  returned  from  the  trip,  the  teacher 

suggested  that  the  class  write  on  the  blackboard  a-  story  of  their  tour. 

'  *  .»  * 

This  suggestion  appeared  to  produce  a  certain  degree  of  anxiety  in  the 
children. 


9 

ERIC 


Mrs.  Caplow  says,  "Let's  write  a  story  about  our  school 
, tour. 11    One  child  says,  "I  write  no  story.11    Another,  "I 
no  want  to.11   A  third,  "I  want  to  paint.11   Mrs.  Caplow 
»  *   responds,  "I  ki\aw  .you  do  not  want  to,  but  we  must  leatfa 
how  £p.  read  and  write.11    jo6  says,  "I  want  to  make  horse 
•    *       shoe.11    Mrs.  Caplow  says,*  "Not  now  Joe.11   Mrs.  Caplow  at 

this  time  writes  on  the  top  of  the  blackboard,    "Our  School 
Tour.11    She  then  says,  "Okay,  boys  and  girlff,  what  did 
.  we  do  on  our  school  tour?"    'Vent  outside,"  was  the  res^-., 
*  *   ponse  from  one  child."  Mrs.  Caplow:    "Did  we  take  a  tour?" 

No  response  from 'the  children  and  she  continues,  "What 
,       is  a  tour?"    Laura  say$?  "A  trip."   Mrs.  Caplow:  "Okay 

*   let's  write,  'We  took  a^trip  and  we  met  our  school  helpers.'" 
.    (Note  can  be  made  that  thay  met  no  one.)    She  , then. says, 
#  .  "That  is  a  short  story." 

'  / 

Situations  such  as  the  above  where' th§  children  do  not  participate  with 
the  teacher  as  she  attempts  to  elicit  responses  from  them 'began  to  occur 
frequently,  resulting  in  a'  "phafttom  performance"  by  the  teacher.  She 
would  ask  questions  and  the  children  would  make  no  responsg.    The  teacher  ^ 
would  however,  proceed  as  if  the  children  had  made  a  response. 

From  the  first  days  of  school,  there  was  evident  in  the  class  among 
some  of  the  children  an  almost  continual^use  of  other  than  Standard 

« 

American  English.    There  were  inflections  in  verb  tense,'* use  of  double 

f 
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negative,  dropping  of  plural  "a",  and  use  of  pronouns  in  a  variety  of  ways 

other  than  that,  ac?epted  as  the  standard  format  for  the  utilisation  of,  the,/ 

English  language.  «Mrs.  Caplow  referred  to  the  lanugage  of  this  type  with 

differences  in  grammar,  pronunciation  and-  vocabulary  as  'istreet  talk." 

She  hgd  asked  the  students  to  dfaw  a  picture  of  their  school: 

Laura  says,  "I  ain't  got  no  paper."   Mrs.^aplow  responds,- 
"Oh,  no,  Laura,  let's  not  say  'a^n't.'    Let's  say,  'I  haven't 
any  paper'." 

Such  correction  of  the  misuse  of  standard  English  speech  patterns  con- 
tinued throughout  the  year.  "The  "street* talk"  referred  to  by  Mrs.  Caplow 
appeared  to  be  a  combination  of  several  dialectal  forms,  including  those 
present v in  the  rural  South  among  both  lower  class  blacks  and  whites  and 
also  that  distinctly  attributable  to  the  black  alone,  often  referred  to 
in  the  recent  literature  as  "Black  American  English"  (Baratz  and  Shuy, 
1969;  Engelmann,  1968) f  Several  of  the  children  in  the>class  used  the 
"Black  American  English"  dialect  consistently  within  the  class  while  others 
did  so  only  very*  infrequently.  *  *  *\ 

As  the  children  were  Involved  in  the  drawing  of  their  school,  the 

^teacher  and  I  were  able  to  have  our  first  long  nnd  informal  talk  since 

'  2 
thfe  beginning  of  the  school  year. 


V  Mrs*  Caplow  discussed  th2  presence  of  prayers  in  the  school 
^and  stated  that  the  principal,, Mrs.  Miller,  gave  the  teacher 
no  torectiv^    He  simply  stated  that  if  they  wished  to  pray 
they  could.    I  asked  ab6ut  the  recent  Supreme  Court  ruling 
banning  prayers  frdm  the  school  and  she  responded,,  ^"The  Su- 
preme. Court  said  that  you  bjfpnot  force  a  child  to  pray." 
She  noted  the  tea  she  wanted^to  hold  for  the  parents  the 
coming  week  and  that  later  in  the  same  week  she  would  like 
to  take  the  children  on  a  field  trip.    I  asked  wherp  the 

'  children  would  go  on  the  trip  and  she  indicated  that  they 
should  go  .to  the  city  park  to  look  at  the  leaves  change 
colors.    She  continued,  f,You  notice,  tight  now,  I  am 

*  spending  a  lot  of  time  trying  to  orient  the  children  to 
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the  schools  The  next  part  of  the  program  will  be  a  safety  „ 
•    program  when  I  discuss  red,  yellow  and  green  lights  and 
%  ?  stop  signs.     I  try  to  have  one  new  idea  for  the  children 
each  day*    I  asked  what  the  newvidaa  for  today  would  be 
and  she  stated  that  it  was  the  school  prayer.    She  stated 
that  yesterday  the  idea  was  the  calendar  and  Monday  it 
had  been* the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  Flag.    She  com- 
mented that  she  had  to  *%o  slow  with  the  children  be- 
cause they  have  such  short  attention  spans"  and  that  they 
are  so  "physical  in  all  their  actions/1    In  a  rather  ran-, 
dom  fashion  shf  then  discussed  -future  field  trips  to  the 
ft         city  museum  and  the  use  of  audio-visual  material*  in  the 
class—especially  several  programs  on  television.  She 
then  noted  how  the  children  will  develop  througtt  the  year 
as  they  learn  to  *>lay  together,  how  their  skill  in  coloring 
improves  and  how  m\eir  printing  and  spefeking  ability  will 
also  improve*    Sh£) stated  that  it  makes  her  feel  very  good 
when  the  first  grafle  teacher  comes  and  tells  her  how  nice- 
ly her  ex-kindergarten  children  are  progressing/  Finally, 
she  commented,  '•You  know,  the  social  development  of  these  r 
children  is'  just  as  important  as  what  they  learn.   We  must 
teach  them  how  to  play  together. 11 

*       *  ^  *  - 

Within  this  discussion  may  be  found  a  number  of  statements  that  poi 

to -the  teacher*s  philosophical  orientation  to  teaching^  in  relation  to 

•  A   - 

both  herself  as  teacher  and  the  children  as  students.    An  outline  of  what 

4 

might  be  termed  her  teaching  Credo11  is  developed  frocrthe  discussion, 

1)  Religion  is  important  to  the  student  and  should  be 
taught,  even  thoUgh  doing  so  means  disobedience  to  the 

law,  or  jst  least  misinterpreting,  the  law, 

2)  A  teacher  should  have  "ideas"  to  pass  on  to  her  students. 
•   3)    Electronic  equipment  is  helpful  in  the  teaching  process.' 


In  relation  to  the  children  specifically j 
4)    Children  should  be  aware  of  nature. 


2 

For  the  remainder  of  this  study,  the  term  uBlack  American  English" 
will  be  used  as  an  encompassing  term  for  the  vartous  dialectical  forms 
utilized  by  the  children.    To  form. a  similarity  in  comparative  terms, 
"Standard  American  English"  will  be  used  to  designate  the  dialectical 
pattern  present  in  textbook  writing. 
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*    5)   They  should  be 'oriented  to  an  understanding  of  safety  and 
r  the  school  surroundings.  - 

$)    The  attention  span  of  a  kindergarten  child  is  short. 
7)    Children  in  kindergarten  are  "physical  in  their  actions." 
46)    Social  development  is  crucial  at  this  age,  in  fact,  is 

equivalent  to  the  teaching  of  academic  material. 
9)    Children  must  be  taught  "groupness,"  i.e.,  "to  play  together.1* 
10)    As  the  children  grow  older,  groupness  will  improve,  as  will 
their  academic  performance. 

As  part  of  the  teacher's  orientation  o£  the  children  t9  the  school, 

0  »  ehe  planned  a  visit  to  the  library.    This  was  to  be  the  only  trip  that  the 

*  »  • 

children  would  make  to  the  library  for  the  entire  year,  apd  it  was  ma#e  on 

the  eighth  day  of  the  schodl  year.    Before  the  children  left  the  kinder- 

garten  room,  Mrs.  Caplow  had  told  them  they  were  going  to  the  library. 

* 

.There  was  no  explanation  as  to  what  was  a  library  or  what  they  could  do 

when  they  came  there.    She  also  instructed  the  children  to  greet  the  librari- 

sn  with  a  'fcood  morning,  Mrs.  Spiring,  "  when  they  met  her.   When  the  child- 

ren  entered  the  library,  they  did  so  greet  her  and  she  responded  with  such 

o  phrases  as  "Good  morning,  little  people,"  or  "Good  morning,  little  child* 

ren."   As  the  children  came  into  the  room,  the  librarian  directed  them  to 

a  seat,  even  physically  forcing  one  child. 

Laura  is  one  of  the  last  children  into  the  library.  She 
begins  to  sit  down  and  the  librarian  says,r,,0h  no,  I  will 
give  you  the  chair."    She  pushes  Laura  into  the  chair  and 
then  pushes  the  chair  forward  to  the  table. 

After  the  children,  were  seated,  the  librarian  asked  the  children  if 

they  knew  what  room  they  were  in.    The  confusion  of  the  children  was  evi-' 

dent.  4 

Mrs.  Spring  asks,  "Do  you  know  what  tfoom  this  is?    Joe  says, 
"Pictures."   Mrs.  Spring  turns  to  Joe  and  says  in  a  harsh 
voice,  "Let  me  ask  you.    Did  you  want  to  say  something,  ' 
Sweets?"    Joe  says,  "I  see  pictures*"   Mrs.  Spring  asks, 
,fWhat  else  do  you  see?"   Trish  says,  "Flowers."  Mrs* 
Spring  asks  again  "Yes.  and  what  else?"  Art  says,  ,rRecord 
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player.    We  got  one  them^t'home."   Mrs.* Spring  then  con- 
tinues to  tell  the  children  that  when  they  come  to  the  *  » 
library  they  wilj*  want  to  get  books. 

The  librarian  n&ted  all  the  things  one  must  not  do  in  visiting  the  library. 

Prohibited  within  the  library  were  the  use  of  wet  fingers  to  turn  the  page, 

eating  of  candy,  talking,  walking  around  the  room  without  permission  and 

coming  to  the  library  individually.    Mrs.  Spring  then  Jtold  the  children  that 

she  was  going  to  show  a  film.    Her  final  directions  before  she  turned  out 

v  ft  * 

the  lights  were,  "Now  when  it  is  all  over,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  how  much 

you  enjoyed  the  film." 

When  the  film  ends,  she  goes  and  turns  on  the  lights.  She 
f        then  comes  to  the  front  of  the  group  and  asks?  "Did  you  like 
that?"   The  children  give  a  general  answer  of  "yes"  but  is 
neither  loud  nor  enthusiastic.    %ld  you  like' the  way  the 
man  tr.icked  the  monkey  or  the  way  that  the  monkey  tricked 
the  man?"  Again  no  response  f  rom  £he  children.  ^(Note:  she 
asks  the  questions  so  rapidly  that  I  am  not  sure  the  child- 
ren had  time  to  answer.)    tfrank  rises  to  go  and.  pick  a  book 
from  the  shelf.    Mrs.  Spring  very  firmly  snaps  her  fingers 
and  says,  "Little  boy,  get  *back  in  that  .seat."    She  notes 
'  ,  thet  the  child  is  chewing  gum.    She  pinches  him  by  the 

back  of  the  neck  and  marches  him  to  the  waatebasket  where 
'  she  pushes  his  he3d  over  the  opening  and  tells  him  to  drop 

the  gum  in  the  basket.    Mrs.  Spring  coirmepts  that  she  is  *, 
disappointed  that  there  are  childtfen  in  the  library  with 
gum.       .  .  4 

Frank  was  again  the  target  of  physical  abuse  by  the  librarian  as 
the  children  were  about  to  leave  the  library.    He  was  telling  one  of  the 
girls  about  the  can  of  earth  worms  that  he  had  brought  to  school  and  how 
he  found  them  behind  his  house.    The  librarian  grabbed  Frapk  by  the  mouthy 
pinchfed  his  cheeks  together  and  told  him,  "If  we  do  not  have  the  free  talk 
period,  you  will  have  to  keep  your  mouth  shut."    She  seemed  angry  and  frus- 
tr£ted  with'  the  children  as  tjhey  left  tq  go  back  to  the  kindergarten  room. 

Later  in  the  morning  Mrs.  Caplow  and  I  were  again  able  to  speak  in- 
formally for  a  short  while  as  the  children  began  to  color  a  picture  of  the 
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man  w^th  the  many  colored  hats  who  was  the  subject  of  the  film  in  the 
library.    She  noted  that  the  attention  span  of  the  children  will  gro^as 
the  school  year  progresses  and  that  though  she  cannot  yet  have  long  les- 
sons  with  the  children,  she  will  be  able  to  do  so  later  in  the  school  year. 
She  also  indicated  that  the  children  will  display  more  "independence"  - 
later  in  the  school  year*    She  said  that  the  classroom  was  still  dis- 
organized and  it  would  take  several  more  weeks  for  the  children  to  "catch 
on  to  the  routine"  that  she  would  like  to  have  in  the  clas*.    It  may  be 
interpreted  that  what  Mrs.  Caplow  referred  to  as  independence  on  the  part 
of  the  chiid  may  well  have  been  the  child  learning  the  group  organization 
she  desired,  v 

As  part  of  the  routine  the  teacher  wished  to  establi&i  in  the  room, 

she  assigned  the  children  seats  that  they  were  to  retain  for  the  remainder 

-»  * 

of  tile  school  yeas.   With  the  late  registrations  and  children  'whom  she 
had  transferred  from  the  afternoon  sfco  the  morning  session,  there  was  a 
total  of  twenty-three  children  in  the  class.    The  children  were  assigned 
seats  at  three  tables  which  she  labled  Table  #1,  Table  #2,  and  Table x#3* 
The  seating  arrangement  of  the  children  was  hot  devised  according  to 
alphabetical  order,  age  or  sex  of  the.  children.    Rather,  as  ^ill  be  dis- 
cussed below,  a  number  of  less  "objective"  criteria  appeared  to  be  the 
crucial  determinants  for  the  teacher  as  she  .arranged  the  children  at  the 
'  three  tables. 

IV.'  STUDENT  STATUS  AND  TEACHER  EXPECTATION;  A 
$  BASIS  FOR  CLASSROOM  ORGANIZATION 

Increasingly,  with  the  concern  over  cognitive  development  of  children 
and  the  long  and  dole  assertion  that  children  experience  with  a  series 

210  , 


of  teachers,  attention  is  centering  .on  the  role  of  the  teacher' in  the 
classroom  (Siegal, 1969).    A  long  series  of  studies  have  been  conducted 
to  determine  what  effects  on  children  a  teacherts  values,  beliefs, 
attitudes  and  expectation'  may  have.    Asbell  (1963),  Becker  (1952), 
Clax^fc  (1963)  *  Gibson  (1^65),  Harlem  Youth  Opportunities  Unlimited  (1964), 
Katz  (1964),  Kvaraceu/  (1965),  MacKinnon  (1962) ,  Riessroan  (1962,  1965), 
Rose  (1956),  Rosenthal  and  Jacobson  (1968),  anc^ilsoh  (1963),  have  all 
noted  that,  the  teacher^  expectations  of  a  pupil's  academic  performance 
may,  in  fact,  have* a  strong  influence  on  the  actual  performance  of  that 
pupil.,  These  authors  have  -sought  to  validate  a  type  of  educational  self- 
fulfilling  prophecy:    if  the  teacher  expects  high  performance  she  receives 
it,  and  vice-versa.    A  major  criticism  that  can  be  directed  at  much  of 
the  above  cited  research  is  that  though  they  may  establish  that  a  teacher 
has  differential  expectations  and  that  these  expectatidns  influence  per- 
formance for  various  pupils,  the  re^larch  has  not  elucidated  the  basis 
upon  which  such  differential  expectations  are  formed. 

The  work  of  Rosenthal  and  Jacobson  (1968)  appears  to  have  produced 
the  most  significant  results  to  date.    They  have  presented  evidence  that 
the  teacher's  expectations,  which  were  based  on  fallacious  test  scores 
supplied  by  the  researchers,  significantly  influenced  her  resultant 
behavior  towards  children  slated  as  "late  bloomers."   The  devised  scores 
supplied  to  the  teacher  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  were  present- 
ed in  such  a  manner    as  to  indicate  that  "the  top  twenty  percent  of  the 
children  will  show  more  significant  inflection  or  spurt  in  their  learn- 
ing within  the  next  year  or  less  than  will  the  remaining  eighty  percent 
of  the  children"  (p.  66).    At  the  end  of  the  school  year,  the  children  were 
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retested  and  the  results  indicated  that  those  children  randomly  selected 

*■  •  . 

by  the  researchers  at  the  beginning  of- the  year  as  late  bloomers  had, 
in  fact,  achieved  at  a  higher  rate  as  measueed  by  I.Q«  tests  thati  hald 
the  children  not  designated  as  late  Bloomers. 

The  basic  thrust  of  the  Rosenthal  and  Jacobson  research  is  to  argue 
that  teacher  expectations  as  to  a  child's  potential  are  manifested  in 
her  behavior  towards  the  child.    As  a  result  of  thia  differential  treat- 
ment by  the  teacher,  .the  child's  intellectual  grqwth  is  significantly 
aifected.    Though  the  results *of  the  work  are  not  conclusive,  fchey  do 
provide  strong  indication  of  the  influence  of  a  teacher's  expectations 
on  a  child's  classroom  performance.    There  appears  to  be  at  least  one  \ 
major  shortcoming  to  this  research,  however.    The  authors  are  unable  to 
demonstrate  explicitly  how  the  presence*  of  differential  expectations  by 
the  teacher  are  manifested  either  in  terms  of  her  behavior  or  the  child's 
response  within  the  classroom  milieu.    ^.Q.  scores  serve  as  a  poor  substi- 
tute  for  the  observation  of  a  dynamic  process.  ^ 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  the  kindergarten  teacher 
at  Attucks  School  possessed  several  different  kinds  of  information  re- 
garding  the  children  that  she  would  have  in  her  class.    The  first  was 
the  pre-registration  form  completed  by  thirteen  mothers  of  children  who 
would  be  in  the  class*    On  this  card,  the  teacher  was  supplied  with  the 
name  of  the  child,  his  age,  the  name  of  the  parents,  his  home  address, 
his'  phone  number,  and  whether  he  had  had  any  pre-school  experience,  f 

The  second  source  of  information  for  the  teacher  was  supplied  two 
days  before  the  beginning  of  school  by  the  school  social  worker  who  pro- 
4  vided  a  tentative  list  of  all  children  in  the  kindergarten  class  who 
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ilved  in  homes  that  received  public  welfare  funds. 


The.thirdt  source  of  information  on  trie  •child  was  gained  as  .a  result 


of  the  initial  interview  vith  the  mother  aad  child  during  Hie  registration 

V. 

period,  either  in  the  few  days  prior  to  the  beginning  of  school  or  else 
during  the  first  days' of  .school.    In  this  interview,  a  major  concern  was 
the  gathering  of  medical  information  about  the  child  as  well  as  th6  ascer- 
taining  of  any  apefcific  parental  concern  related  to  the  <dhild.  This 
latter  information  v&a  noted  oh*  the  "BehWioral  Questionnaire"  discussed 
previously.  ,  . 

The  fourth  source  of /information  available  to  "the  teacher  concerning. 

*  *  *  * 

the  children  in  her  class  was  both  her  experience  -w^th  older  siblings  as 
well  as  that  of  other  "teachers  in  the  building  related  to  behavior  and 
academic  performance  of  children  from  the  same  family.    It  should  be  noted 
that  not  one  of  these  four  sources  of  information  available  to  the  teacher 
is  directly  related"  to  the  academic  potential  of  the  incoming  kindergarten 
child.    Rather,  they  are  various  types  of  social  information  revealing 
such  facts  as  the  financial  status  of  certain  families,  medical  care  of 
the  child,  presence  or  absence  of  telephone  in  the  home,  as  well  as  the 
structure  of  the  family  in  which  the  child  lives,  i.e.,  number  of  siblings, 
whether  there  are  two  parents,  one  parent,  or  if  the  child  does,  not  live 
with  either  his  natural  mother  or  father. 

When  the  teacher  made  the  permanent  seating  assignments  on  the 
eighth  day  of  school,  she  had  not  only  the  above  four  sources  in  informs- 
tion  concerning  the  children,  but  she  also  had  had  time  to  observe  them. 
Thus  knowledge  of  behavior,  degree  and  type  of  verbalization,- dress, 
mannerisms,  physical  appearance,  and  performance  on  the  early  tasks 
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* 

assigned  daring  class  were  availably      her  as  she  began  to  form  opinions  4 

concerning  the  capabilities  and  potential  of  the  various    hildren.  That 

such  evaluation  of  the  children  by  the  teacher  was  begilning,  I  believe 

there  is  Tittle  doubt.    Within  a  few  days,  only  a  certain  group* of  child- 

ren  were  continually  being  called  on  to  lead  the  class  in  the  Pledge  of  j, 

Allegiance,  re#d  the  weather  calendar  ^each  day,  come  to  the  front  for 

\,„  *   '    t  -       ^  .  •     "  . 

"shofc  and  tell"  periods,  take  messages  to^'the  office,  ^cbunt  .the  number  of 

children  present  in  the  class,,  pass  out  materials  for  class  projects^ 

be  in  cWge  of  equipment  on  the  "playground  during  recess,  and  head  the 

lines  of  both  boysv;and  girls  when  going  to  the  playground,  bathroom, 

library*  or  on  \  school  tour*    This  o£ev  group  of  children  ,that  continually 

were  physically  close  to  the  teacher  and  had  a  high  degree  of  verbal 

interaction  with  her,  she  placed  at  Table  1<* 

As  one  progressed  from  the  groups  of  children  at  Table  1  to  Table' 2  ^ 

and  Table  3,  there  was  an  increasing  dissimilarity  on  at  least / our  major 

criteria.    The  first  criterion  appeared  to  be  the  physical  appearance  of 

the  child*  ' While  the  children  at  Tabled  1  were  all  dressed  in  clean  clothes 

that  were  relatively  new  and  pressed,  mtfst  of  the  children  at  Table  2  and 

with  only  one  exepption  at  Table  3,  were  all  quite  poorly  dressed*  The 

clothes  wer«f  old  and  often  quite  dirty* /The  children  at  Tables  2  and  3 

also  had  a  noticeably  different  quality  and  quantity  of  clothes  to  wear,  % 

especially  during  the  winter  months.    Whereas  the  children  at  Table  1 

would  come  on  cold  days  with  heavy  coats  and  sweaters,  the  children  at  the 

other  two  tables  often  wore  very  thin  spring  coats  and  summer  clothes. 

The  single  child  at  Table  3  who  came  to  school  quite  nicely  dressed  came 

from  a  home  in  which  the  mother  was  receiving  welfare  funds,  but  was 
**  • 
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supplied  with?  clothing,  for  the  children  by  the  families  of  her  brother 
«nH  m<mt*x*    A  second  aspect  of  the  ph/sical  appearance* of  the  children 
related  to  thfeir  body  odor*   While  none  of  the  children  at^able  1  came, 
to  class*  with  an  odor  of  urine  on  the&,  there  were  two  children  at  Table 
2  andT.five  children  at  Table  3  who  frequently  had  such  an  odor.  There 
was  not  a  clear  distinction  among  the  children  at  the  various  tables  as 
to  the  degree  of  "blackness11  of  'their  skin,  but  there  were  more  children  *  . 
at  the  third  table  with  very  dark  skin  (five  in  all)  than  there  were  at 
the  first  table  (three)*    There  was  also  a  noticeable  distinction  among 
the  various  groups  of  children .as  to  the  condition  of  their  hair#  While 
the  three  boys  at,  Table  1  alt'had  shprt  hair  cuts  and  the  four  girls  at 
the  same  table  had  their  hair  "processed"  and  combed,  the  number  of. 
children  with  eifher  natted  or  unprocessed  hair  increased  at  Table  2  (two; 
•  boys  and  three  girls)  and  all  the  children  at  Table  3  (four  boys  and  four 

gins).     '    *  " 

K 

A  second  dajor  criterion  which  appeared  to  differentiate  the 
children  at  'the  various  tables  was  their  sofcial  behavior,  both  among  them- 
selves  and  with  the  teacher.    The -several  children  who  began  to  develop 
as  leaders  within  the  class  by  giving  directions  to  other  members,  initiat- 
ing the  division  of  the  class  into  teams  on  the  playground  and  seeking  to 
speak  for  the  class  to  the  teacher  ("We  want  to  colo^tuiw") ,  all  were 
placed  by  the  teacher  at  Table  1#    This  same  group  off  children  displayed 
a  high  degree  of  verjbal  interchange^among  themselves  and  also  often  aske$ 
questions  of  the  teacher.    Very  seldom  did  children  at  Table  2  or  3  initiate 


interaction  with  the  teacher.    The  Table  1  group,  in  contrast,  displayed 
considerable  ease* in  their  interaction  with  her.    Whereas  the  children  at 
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2  and  3*  would*  often  linger  on  the  periphery  of  grottos  surrounding  the 
teacher,  the  children  at  Tab&e  1  most  often  ctettJerf^lose  to  her. 

The  us^^Jf  language  within  the  classroom  appeared  to  be  the  third 

f  \  •  , 

major  differentiation  amptig  the  children.    While  the  children  pJLaced  at 

the-  first  table  were  <mj/te  verbal,  bottTwith  other  children  and  with  the 

teacher,  the  children  {placed  at  the  remaining  two  tables  spoke  much  less' 

frequently  with  each  ottier^  or  with  the  teacher.    The  children  placed  a^ 

the  first  table  jlso  displayed  a  greater  use  of  .Standard  AcSerican  English 

within  the  classroom.    Whereas  the  children  placed  at  the  last  two  tables 

often  responded  to  Che  teacher  inBlack  American  English,  the  children  at 

the  first  table  did  so  very  infrequently.  .  In  other  words,  the%  children  at 

the  first  table  were  much  more  adept  at  the  use  of  "school  language11  than 

were  those  at. the  other  tables  who  relied  on  "street  language.11  The 

f  9 

teacher  utilized  Standard  American  English  in  the  classroom  and  one  group 

*  *\ 

of  children  were  able  to  respond  in  a  like  manner.    T^e  frequency  of  a 
"no  response"  to  a  question  from  the  teacher  during"*  formal  teaching 
lessons  was  recorded  at  a  ratio  of  nearly  three  to  one  for  the  children  at 
the  last  two  tables  as  opposed,  to  Table  1.    When  questions  were  asked,  . 
the  children  who  were  placed  at  the  first  table  most  often  gave  a  response. 

The  final  apparent  criterion  by  which  the  children  at*The  first  table 
were"  quite  noticeably  different  from  those  at* the  other  tables  consisted  ' 
of  a  series  of  social  indices 'which  were  known  to  the  teacher  pr%ior  to 
her  seating  the  children.    Though  it  is  not  known  to  what  degree  she 
utflifced  this  particular  criterion  when  she  assigned  seats,  it  does  con- 
tribtfte  to  developing  a  clear  profile  of  the  children  at  the  various  tables. 
Table  5.2  gives  a  summary  pf  the  distribution  of  the  children  at  the  three 
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* Table  5*2  Distribution  of  &^cgg2$P  socio-cconofnic  status 

factor's  by  seating  amtngemcnt  at  the  three  tables  in  the 


kindergarten  classroom* 


1)  Number  of  families  on  welfare: 

2)  Number  of  families  with  father 
Employed  t     *       \^  \ 

2)    Number  of  families 'with  mother 
employed: 

fc)    Number  of  families  *rith  both  * 
parents  employed: 

5)'  Total  family  income  belaw 
$3>000.  per  ye&r: 

^  6)    Total  family  income  above 
\  „    $12, 000. -per  year: 


EDUCATION 

1)  Number  of  fathers  ever  grade  school: 

2)  Numbez;  of  fathers  ever  high  school: 
Number »of  fathers  evfer  college:  . 

'4)    Number  of  mothers  ever  grade  school: 

.  5)    Nuinber  of  lathers  ever  high  school: 

6)  Number  of  mothers  ever  college: 

7)  Number  of  children  jwith  pre- 
school exoerience: 


V 


FAMILY  SI2& 

1)  Number  of  families  with  one  child:* 

2)  Kurnber  of  families  with  rcore  than,, 
•  six  child  rent 

3)  Average  number  of  sibl^n^s  in 
family: 

*)    2!uri6op  of  families  tdfch  both 
paronLs*  present: 

Note:^  There  are  seven  children  seated  at  Table  1,  eight  at  Tablfe  2 
and  eight  at  Table  3.  r 
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tables  on  a  series  of  variables  related  to  social  and  family  conditions. 
Such  variables  may  tfe  coiia^idered  to  give  indication  of  the  relative  status 
of  the  children  vithin  the  room,  based  on  the  income,  education  and  size^ 
of  the  family.    (For  a  discussion  of  why  these  three  variables  of  inccme, 
education  and4family  size  may  be  Considered  as  significant  determinants 
of  social  status,  cf.  Frazier,  1962;  Freeman,  et»  al.,  1959;  Gebhard, 
et.  al.»    1958;  Kahl,  1957  r  Notestein,  1953;  Reisstoan,  1959;  Rose,  1956;  * 
Simpson  and  yinger,  1958.) 

Believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  teacher  did  nol  randomly  assign  the 
children  to  the  various  tables,  it  is  then  necessary  to  indicate  the vbasis' 
for  the  seating  arrangement.    I  would  contend  the  teacher  developed,  uti- 
li2ingaome  combination,  of  t&^  four  criteria  outlined  above,  a  series 
of  expectations  about  the  potential  performance  of  each  child  and  then 
grouped  the  children  according  to  perceived  similarities  in  expected,  per- 
formance.   As  further,  supportive  evidence  for  this  assumption,  the  teacher 

herself  informed  me  that  the  first  table  consisted  of  her  #"fast  learners" 

» 

while  those  at  the  last  two  tables  "had  no  idea  of  what  was* going  on  in 

J 

the  classrobm."    What  becomes  crucial  in  this  discussion  is  to  ascertain 
the  basis  upon  which  the  teacher  developed  her  criteria  of  "fast  learner" 
since  there  had  been  no  formal  testing  of  the  children  as  to  their  aca- 
demic  potential  or  cognitive  development.    She  made  evaluative  judgments 
of  the  expected  capacities  of  the  children  to  perform  academic  tasks  after 
eight  days  of  school. 

Within  the  framework    that  the  teacher  utilized  for  the  evaluation  of 
the  potential*  performance  of  the  children,^  certain  criteria  became  indica- 
tive of  expected  success  and  others  became  indicative  of  expected  failure. 
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The  basis  for  such  an  evaluative  differentiation  among  the  children 
would  appear  to  be  that  those  children  who  closely  fit  the  teacher1 s 
"ideal  type11  of  the  successful  child  were  chosen  for  seats  ft  Table  1. 
Those  children  thatj>«rthe  least  "goodness  of  fit"  with  her  ideal  type 
were  placed  at  the  third  table.    The  criteria  upon  which  the  teacher  would 
construct  her  ideal  type  of  the  successful  student  would  rest  in  her  per- 
ception of  certain  attributes  in  the  child  that  she  believed  would  contri- 
bute  to* future  success.    To  understand  what  the  teacher  considered  as 
"success, 11  one  would,  have  to  examine  her  perception  of  the  larger  sd'eiety 
and  whom  in  that  larger  society  she  perceived  as  successful.    Thus,  in 
the  jternfe  of  Merton  (1957),  one  may  asfc-which  was  the  Normative  reference 
crouo"  for  Mrs.  Capipw  that  she* perceived  as  being  successful. 

fieve  that  the  reference  group  utilized  by  Mrs.  Caplow  tb  deter- 
constituted  success  was  a  mixed  black-white,  well-educated 
middle  class.    That  is,  those  attributes  most  desiretf  by  educated  members 
of  the  middle  class  became  the  basis  for  ter  evaluation  of  the  children. 
Those  who  possessed  these  particular  characteristics  were  expected  to 
succeed  while  those  who  dfd  not  could  not  be  expected  to  succeed.  Thus 
highly  prized  middle  class  status  for  the  child  in  the  classroom  was 
attained  by  demonstrating  ease  of  interaction  among  adults;  high  degree 
of  verbalization  in  Standard  American  English;  the  ability  to  become  a 
leader;  a  n»at  and  clean  appearance;  coming  from  a  family  that  is  educated, 
employed,  living  together  and  interested  in  the  child;  and  the  ability  to 
participate  well  as  a  member  of  a  group. 

The  teacher  ascribed  status  to.  a  certain, group  of 'children  within 

*>■ 

the  class  due  to  her  perception  as  to  what  criteria  were  necessary  to  be 
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am^ng  the  fast  learners  at  Table  1*    Based  en  her  reference  group 
orientation  as  tc  what  constituted  success,  she  then  responded  favorably 
to  those  children  who  possessed  such  necessary  attributes*    The  bases 
for  her  preferential  treatment  of  a  select  group  of  children  would  result 
from  her  belief  that  certain  cultural  behavior  and  attributes  were  more 
crucial  to  learning  than  were  others.    The  placement  of  the  children  then, 
resulted  from  their  possessing  or  lacking  certain  desired  cultural  attributes, 

V»    SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION  AND  SOCIAL  BEHAVIOR 

The  organization  of  the  kindergarten  classroom  according  to  the  ex- 

* 

pecta&lon  of  success  &r  failure  after  the  eighth  day  of  school  became  the 
basis  for  the  differential  treatment  of  the  children  for  the  remainder 

of  the  school  year.    Further  discussion  will  elucidate  the  .mechanisms 

v  , 

by  which  such  differential  behavior  became  manifested  within  the  class 
and  the  response  of  the  children  to  the  teacher-inspired  organization* 
Prom  the  very  day  that  the  class  was  assigned  permanent  seats,  the 

**** 

activities  in  the  classroom  were  perceivably  different  from  .previously. 

*  *  0 

The  fundamental  division  of  the  class  into  those  expected  to  learn  and 
those  who  would  not  permeated  the  teacher's  orientation  to  t^he  class. 
The  single  exception  to  this  division  was  wh^n  the  speech  teacher  taught 
the  class.    She  apparently  did 'not  know  of  Mrs.  Caplow's  criteria  for  the 
seating  arrangement  and  thus  did  not  carry  dut  the  same  preferential  be-' 
havior  to  the  Table  1  students  as  did  Mrs.  Caplow.    This  is  not  to  neces- 
sarily imply  that  the  speech  teacher  would  have  acted  out  the  same  type  of 
behavior  towards  the  two  groups  of  children  had  she  known  of  their  division, 

but  rather  that  by  not  knowing,  there  was  no  basis  for  her  behavior  to  be 

»  * 

i 
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»  5, 

similar  to  that  of  the  regular  teacher. 

The  .Speech  Teacher  * 

One  of  the  special  services  that  the  children  at  Attucks  School  re- 
ceive  is  the  training  from  a  specialist  in  speech*    In  kindergarten, 
the  children  are  taught  by  this  teacher  one  morning  a  week  Tor  half  an 
'  hour.    As  explained  by  Mrs.  Caplow,  the  speech  teacher  introduces  the 
children  to  new  sounds  and  methods  of  pronounciation  which  are  then 
practiced  daily  by  the  class. 

-When  the  speech  teacher  entered  the  kindergarten  room  for  the  first 
time  on  the  tenth  day  of  school,  she  did  not  speak  to  either  the  child- 
ren or  to  the  teacher,  but  went  and  sat  by  the' piano.    Mrs.  Caplow  called 
the  children  to  her  desk^where  she  hung  each  child's  name  tag  around  his 
neck.    This  wjs  done  in  order  that  the  speech  teacher  would  know  the 
names  of  the  children.    After  putting  on  each  of  the  name  tags,  Mrs. 
Caplow  instructed  the  children  to  go  over  to  where  *Irs.  Cavan  was  seated. 

Mrs.  Cavan  says  nothing  to  the  children.    She  simply  puts 
her  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  each  child  and  directs  him  to 
where  she  wants  him  to  sit.    Tom,  one  of  the  last  to  get  . 
his  name  tag,  appears  uncertain  of  where  to  sit.    The  first 
words  that  Mrs.  Cavan  .speaks  in  the  class  are  a  sharp  re- 
buke in  a  harsh  tone  to  Tom.    "Tom,  come  over  hetfe  and  go 
^   sit  by  the  edge  of  the  row?*".  The  remaining  two  children 
are  also  told  in  a  very  harsh  tone  of  voice  where  to  sit. 
When  all  the  children  are  seated,  she  directs  them,  ag^in 
in  a  harsh  voice,  to  cross  their  legs.  *  (9/21/67) 

1 

Her  introduction  to  the  class  was  also  done  in  a  rather  abrupt  manner.  . 

trFlrst,  try  nam£  Is  Mrs.  Cavan.  I  am  the  speech  teacher. 
Say  good  monnlng,  Mrs.  •Cavan.11  The  children  respond  as 
she  Instructed.  She  then  repeats  her  nafae  and  asks  the 
children  to  say  It  again.  They  do.  She  continues,  "I 
will  come  to  see  you  every  Thursday  morning,  and  when  I 
come,  we  will  talk  about  speech.  Does  anyone  know  what 
speech  is?"   Prank  responds,  "Talk."   She  says,  "Yes, 
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it's  all  about  talking.    Now  today  we  are  not  going  to  be 
talking  about  you*  speech*  but  about  animal  talk/1  "  (9/21/67) 

The  lesson  begins  with  the  teacher- asking  the  children  if  any  of  them 

have  a  dog.    Several  indicate  that  they  do  and  Mrs.  Cavaa  then  gives  the 

dog  sound  (woof,  woof)  and  asks  th$  children  to  repeat  it.    They  do  and 

it  is  repeated  twice.    The  sane  is  then  done  for  the  cat  (meow,  moow). 

Mrs.  Cavan  then  indicates  that  they  will  talk  about  animals  on  the  farm 

and  the  sounds  that  farm  aninkals  make.    She  asks  how  ntfftty  of  the  children 

in  the  class  have  been  to  a  farm  and  four  children  from  Table  1  raise 

their  hands.    She  questions  those  who-held  up  their  hands.  , 

'•What  do  you  see  onjfche  farm?"   David  responds,  ,*Tigera." 
.Mrs.  Cavan  says,  "No  you  don't  see  a  tiger  on  the  farm. 
You  see  a  tiger  in  the  zoo.   Now  who  else  knows  an  animal 
on  the  farm?"  Laura  says,  "Cow."   Ifrs.  CAvan:    "Yesi,  Now 
/lep*B  all  say  moo,  moo."   The  children  repeat  "Moo,  moo." 
Frank  then  suggests  a  horse  and  after  Mrs.  Cavan  first  gives 
the  sound,  the  children  repeat,  '"Whinnie,  whinnie*"  Anne 
says,  "I  seen  chickens."  Mrs.  Cavan  says,  "Yes,  what  do  you 
call  a  lady  chicken?"   Tom!1    ,rTurkey,"  Mrs.  Cavan:  "No, 
they  are  called  hens.    Now  all  of  you  say  cluck,  cluck, 
cluck."   The  children  do  so.    The  same  is  then  repeated 
for  the  rooster  and  baby  chicken  (cock-a-doddle-do  and 
peep,  peep) .  (9/21/67) 

While  Mrs.  Cavan  was  discussing  each  of  the  separate  farm  animals 
with  the  children,  she  did  not  show  them  pictures  of  the  particular  ani- 
mal whose  sound  they  were  making.    Thus  when  she  then  brought  out  a  series 
of  pictures  after  having  completed  making  the  various  sounds  and  asked 
the  children  which  sound  a  particular  animal  made,  the  children  did  not 
know*    There  had  been  no  way  for  the  children  to  connect  the  sound  with 
the  appearance  of  the  animal.    Mrs.  Cavan  became  quite  irritated  with 
the  children  and  proceeded  through  her  series  of  pictures  quickly.  When- 
ever an  incorrect  response  was  given,  she  merely  said  that  it  was  wrong 
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and  continued  to  the  next  pictute.    She  did  not  tell  the.  children  the 
confect  soujdd  that  should  be  associated  with  each  of  the  pictures v  Her 
behavior  appeared  quite  routinised  and  continuous  regardless  of  the  res- 
ponse of  the- children*   Many  of  the  children  made  no  response  to  any  of 

the  pictures*    Those  children  who  attempted  to, answer  the  association' of 

*  *  * 

picture  and  sound  were  all  from  Table 

.  After  showing  the  pictures  to  the  children,  Mrs,  Cavan  then  took  a 

small,  red  plastic  bam  from  her  purse  .    There  was  a  cord  attached  to  the 

barn  and  when  she  pulled  the  cord,  there  would  be  the  sound  of  one  of  the 

animals  on  the  farm.    On  serial  occasions,  she  wanted  a  specific  sound 

and  would  pull  the  cord  until  the  sound  was  given.    When  after  four  or 

five  pulls,  the  sound  had  not  been  given,  she  would  tell  the  children  that 

"The  horse  is  asleep  in  this  barn  and 'does  not  want  to  come  out,"  The 

mystification  in  her  message  to  the  children  was  that  there  really  wgre 

animals  in  her  small  plastic  barn  but  that  they  would  not  come  out.  Yet 

apparently  even  more  confusing  was  that  none  of  the  animals  ever  came  out 

of  her  barn,  but  some  did  make  sounds  which  could  be  heard  coming  fronj^the 

inside  of  the  barn.   The  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  speech  teacher  to  give 

an  implausible  explanation  to  a  plausible  situation  would  not  help  the 

children  to  understand  either  the*  size  of  farm  animals  nor  how  she  could 

keep  all  those  animals  in  her  small,  red  plastic  barn. 

As  the  concluding  activity  for  the  first  speech  lesson,  the  teacher 

informed  the  children  that  they  were  going  to  give  a  "barnyard  symphony 

No  explanation  was  given  as  to  what  constituted  \  barnyard  or  a  symphony. 

The  children  were  arranged  in  pairs  standing  in  a  semi-circle  and  eacli  pair 

of  children  was  assigned  a  specific  animal  sound.   After  she  had  assigned 
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all  the  children  a  sound,  she  came  to  the  front  of  the  semicircle  and 

began  to  act  ss  if  she  waa  directing  s  symphony.    When  she  pointed  to 

.    >      *  '        \  ■ 

'"each  of  the  pairs  of  children,  they  were  to  begin  making  their  barnyard 
sound  and  "continue  to  do  so  until  she  instructed  them  to  cease.    In  addi- 

.  tion,  one  of  the  children  began  saying  their  animal  sound,  they  were  to 
twirl  around  where  they  were  standing.    The  notes  captured  the  final  scene 
of  the  l&ysson: 

^  jf  The  lesson  is  in  complete  chaos.    It  is  totally  disorganized. 
Spg*  of  the  qhildren  have  bacome  quite  dizzy  and  begin  to  slovf 
down  in  their  twirling*.    Mrs.  Cavan  has  given  no  indication  to 
the  children  that  they  can  s3:ep,  so  the  children  continue  to 
,  turn  as  long  as  they  can*    Finally,  she  says,  "Okay,  every- 
body be  quiet*    You  did  well*    We  talked  about  animals  and 
how  they  apeak*   Next  week  we,  will  talk  some  more*    I  hope 
next  we6k  that  the  frisky  people  will  be  able  to  ait  quietly* 
Susan,  you  must-  have  ants  in  your  ,pants  because  you're  so 
frisky  today."    She  then  puts  the  recFbarn  in  her  purse,  says 
y/j         "goodbye"  to  the  teacher  tnd  leaves  the  room. 

After  Mrs.  Cavan  left  .  the  rqom,  Mrs.  Caplow  came  to  where  the  child'* 

ren  were  standing  in  the  room  and  spoke  to  them  in  a  very  soft  and  sooth* 

♦ 

ing  manner*    She  asked  them  in  an  extremely  quiet  voice  to  line  up  for 
the  rest  room.    I  indicated  in  the  notes  taken  at  the  time  that  it  appeared 
that  Mrs*  Caplow  was  somewhat  taken  aback  by  the  speech  teacher  and  was 
now  trying  to  calm  the  children  after  an  encounter  with  an  extremely 

harsh  and  demanding  adult.   Mrs.  Caplow* s  soft  speech  to  the  children  was 

4 

to  happen  weekly  after  each  visit  of  Mrs.  Cavan. 

VI.    FURTHER  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION  IN  THE  CLASSROOM 
On  the  tenth  day  of  school,  besides  the  visit  of  th?  speech  teacher, 
there  were  other  indications  that  the  class  was  developing  certain  mechan- 
isms  of  internal  ogranization.    These  various  mechanisms  were  either  directly 
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initiated  by  the  teacher  or  else  came  from  the  children  in  response  to  *the 
teacher* 

During  the  previous  school  day,  Mrs*  Caplov  had  held  a  morning  tea  fo,r 
the  paints  of  all  the  children  in  the  kinderga#en  class*    She  held  the 
tea  only  in  the  morning  session  but  asked  parents  from  the  afternoon 
session  to  also  attend.    For  the  tea  she  had  decorated  the  room  with  fresh 
flowers  and  put  a  number  of  pieces  of  art  work  done  by  the  children  on  Jfche 
walls*    She  had  also  drawn  two  charts  for  the  information  of  the  parents* 
The  first  of  the  signs  was  entitled  lfYpur  Childfs  Day  in  Kindergarten 
On  the  sign  was  a  'chart  of  the  morning  activities  divided  by  time  periods 
beginning  with  £hen  the  children  first  enter  the  room  until  they  leave  for 
home  at  lunch.    A  similar  chart  vas  also  constructed  for  the  various  time 
divisions  in  the  afternoon  section*    The  chart  basically  was  a  reproduction 
of  the  'teacher1 s  Program  Time  Allotment  Schedule19  Issued  to  each  teacher 

in  the  St*  Louis  public  school  system.  t  This  schedule  is  to  guide  the 

ft . 

teacher  as  she  progresses  through  the  day  iji  terms  of  how  much  time  she 
should  allocate  for  each  activity.    Table  5.3.  gives  both  the  schedule  for 
each  day^and  the  cumulative  number  of  minutes  spent  on  each  activity  for 
the  two  charts.    A  minimum  of  one-third  of  the  class  time  of  the  child  is 
spent  in  organization,  recess  and  rest.    During  several  observational 
periods  in  which  close  account  was  kept  of  actual  minutes  spent  on  various 
activities,  the  time  allocated  to  organization,  recess  and  rest  came  to 

*  V  * 

nearly  one-half  of  the  class  minutes.    Though  up  until  the  tenth  day  of 
school,  the  teacher  had  not  followed  the  organizational  chart  that  she 
had  drawn  for  the  parents,  she  did  begin  thereafter  to  follow  it  to  some 
degree.    While  she  followed  it  according  to  activity  sequence,  she  did  not 
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Daily  Activity  Schedule  and "Time  Allotment 
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Time  of  Dayi/ 

Length 
of  Period 

Mbn            Tugs*          Wf*d.  Thtii*s 

Fri.- 

8:30-8:40' 

10  Min, 

ORGANIZATION 

8:40-8:58 

II 

CREATIVE  ARTS 

8:58-9:28 

30 

f! 

LANGUAGE  ARTS. 

> 

9:28-9:35 

7 

U 

RHYTHMS 

9:35-10:05 

.If 

LANGUAGE  ARTS 

20:05-10:15 

10 

fl 

»  ORGANIZATION 

'  10:1*5-10:30 

15 

It 

*  RECESS*" 

* 

10: 30-10 t 40 

10 

ft 

ORGANIZATION". 

I 

10:40-10:55 

15 

t! 

REST 

10:55-11:17 

22 

ft  • 

CREATIVE  ARTS 

'  ll:17-li:30 

13 

ft 

GAMES  '  \ 

11:30-11:50 

20 

ft 

MUSIC 

•  11:50-12:00 

10 

ft 

ORGANIZATION ' 

1 

J1  . 
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Curriculum  Areas  and  Weekly  Time  Allotment 

*  A.M.  Kindergarten 
(Based  on  1050  min./wk.) 

300 
100 
200 
250 
(100 
(  75 

(75  , 
200 

Total  1050 


Language  Arts** 
Music 

Creative  *  Activities 
Physical  Well-Bd^ng 

(GamesHRhythms 
•  (Rest 

(Recess 
Organization* 


Time  Allotment  for  Daily  and  Weekly  Curriculum  Activity 
in  Kindergarten  Classroom. 
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follow  it  according  to  time  allotment*  For  example,  the  morning  organisa- 
tion took  twenty  to  twenty-five  pinutes,  whereas  the  chart  listed  only*  ten 
minutes  for  this  activity. 

As  a  short  aside  inhalation  to  this  chart/ 1  cannot  help  but  wonder 
if  the  very  organisation  of  class  activities  according  to  the  chart  does 
not  produce  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy  for  the  teacher  in  relation  to  the 
children.   Not  only  the  kindergarten  teacher,  but;  other  teachers  in  the 
building,  (and  for  that  natter,  several  academics,  Rieasman,  1962;  Loretan 
find  ttaenS;  1966)  have  commented  on  the  "short  attention  span11  of  low-income 
ghetto  children*    The  implication  is  that  the  children  cannot  concentrate 
on  any  single  task  or  activity  for  any  length  of  time.    One  teacher  put  it 
this  way^  '  "Their  mind*  just  begin  to  wander.11 

As  an  alternative  view,  n*y  it  not  be  the  case  that  the  fragmentation 
of  the  child's  activities  irfto  seven-to-thirty-tninute.  segments  creates  the 
very  conditions  by  which  the  child  is  not  allowed  to  develop  or  maintain 
attention  for  a  long  period  of  time*    Though  this  is  purely  speculative,  - 
,  I  do  not  assume  that  most  children  come  to  school  from  a  home  where  their 
activities  are  regulated  by  such  a  schedule.    Until  the  children  are  of 
school  age,  tliey  simply  live  through  the  day  with  periodic  interruptions 
*for  lunch  or  naps.    Yet  when  they  coins  into  school,  they  are  to  accomodate 
themselves  to  a  routine  thatThas  them  engaging  in  a  different  activity  as 
often  as  seven  minutes  apaft.   When  the  children  cannot  grasp  this  frag- 
mentation of  their  activities,  and  a*e  unable  to  switch  concentrated  atten- 
tion  so  frequently,  the  teachers  bemoan  their  lack  of  attention  span*  The 
very  structure  of  the  school  day  appears  to  negate  the  achievement  of  what 
the  teachers  deem  desirable  and  produces  that  which  they  deem  undesirable* 

* 
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Thua  It  may  be  more  profitable  to  explain  tbe  presence  o£  short  time-span 
activities  fbi?  the  children  in  the  class,  not  in  term*  of  an  Inherent  de- 
ficieney  in  "attention  span,"  but  rather  as  a  failure  of  the  school  organic 
*(^cm  to  allow  the  children  to  display  interest  in  en  activity  for  a  Idhg 
period  (^fjrfiSS^ 

A  second  chart  which  the  kindergarten  teacher  had  drawn  for  the 
parents  was  entitled  "developmental  area's  of  Kindergarten  Program* " 
The  f ollowing* f ive  areas  were  listed: 

1)  Emotional  and  social  development 

2)  Orientation  to  school'  life 

3)  Physical  development 

4)  Intellectual  development 

^   5)    Aesthetic  appreciation  development  - 

No  explanation  of  any  of  these  areas  was  offered,  but  in  terms  of  how  the 
teacher  would  opera tionalize  them,  one  may  consult  her  "teacher's  credo" 
(discussed  earlier)  for  implications*" 

%  Further  indications  of  the  social  organization  by  which  the  teacher 
ajid  the  students  were  attempting  to  order  their  day  together  in  the  class- 
room  gradually  became  apparent*    For  example,  at  certain  clues  from  the 
teacher,  the  entire  class  would  respond  in  a  manner  desired  by  the*  teacher. 

I  am  unable  to  determine  if  the  response  given  by  the  children  resulted 

«  • 

solely  from  their  conditioning  by  the  teacher  or  as  an  adaptive  response 
on  their  part  to  please  the  teacher*    In  other  words,  was  the  mass  res- 
ponse of  th^qhildren  to  the  teacher's  question  the  result  of  process 
where  the  children  were*trained  to  act  without  conscious  choice?  Or 
alternatively,  lid  they  perceive  that  it  was  desirable  to  gain  the  favor 
of  the  teacher  by  responding  as  she  indicated  that  she  would  like  for 
them  to  do  so?   A  third  possibility  may  be  the  simultaneous  presence  of 
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both  conditioned  and  .adaptive  characteristics  in  the  responses. 

Then  she  says,  >"Letfs  see  who  is  really  smart  today.  Who- 
ever is  smart  raise  your  hand*"  All  the  children  raise 
their  hand.    She  continues;  "Okay,  hands  down*.  Nov,  how 
do  we  learn?  What  helps  us  to  learn?"  Karen  at  this  point 
gets  up  from  the  group  and  goes  to  the  library  table  for  a 
book,   M*s«  Caplow  tesponds,  '^aran,  leave  your  book  alone 
{  and  come  back  here  and  'sit  down."   This  the  child  does* 

J  *        "Ofcay,  who  remembers  wllat  helps  us  to  le*rn?"  To  give  some 
clue  to  the  children  as  what  she  expects  as  an  answer,  she 
points  to  her  eyes.   One  of  the  boys  says,  "Byes."   She  says, 
1  "Yes,"  Another  boy  offers  tongue"  which  the  teacher  indi- 

cates is  correct.   With  other  promptings,  the  children .also 
say  "ears"  and  "hands/"  Mrs.  Caplow  continues,  fWe  use  our 
eyes,  our  ea^s,  cur  nose,  and  our  mouth  to  help  us  see,  hear, 
to  smell  and  to  taste.    Okey,  no-y  this  morning  we  are  going 
to  use  our  eyes  to  learn.   Who  has  big  eyes?"  All  the  child- 
ren raise  their  band.   "Okay,  ndw  you  can  put  your  hands  down." 
(9/21767) 

Henry  (1955)  has  previously  documented  a  similar  type  of  response 

■  > 
which  he  labeled  "docility"— that  is,  the  condition  where  children  give 

the  teacher  jfhe  response  she  desires.    The  children  in  the  kindergarten 

class  began  tbAnterpret  the  clues  of  the  teacher  and  responded  with  the 

"appropriate"  hand  raising  or  verbalisation;-   Just  as  I  «m  uncertain  as 

to  whether  the  children's  response  was  conditioned,  adaptive,  or  both, 

so  afso  am  I  uncertain  as  to  the  basis  for  the  stimulus  from  the  teacher. 

Were  such  broadcasted  clues"  given  the  children  because  she  believed 

that  they  aided  the  learning  process,  or  did  she  gtfvfe  the  clues  to  insure 

a  self-gratifying  response  from  the  children?    If  the  former  alternative 

is  the  case,  the  reason  for  it  may  stem  from  the  teacher's  strong  emphasi 

upon  group  participation  and  activity.    That  is,  she  may  have  adhered  to 

the  philosophy  that  children  who  respond  together  learn  together.    If  on 

the  other  hand,  the  second  alternative  is  correct,  then  the  teacher  en- 

gaged  in  the  activity  for  more  self-serving  reasons.    If* one  desired 

inmerfiate  and  total  assurance  from  the  class  that  they  were  all  aware  and 
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enthused  in  the  class  activities,  merely  asking  a  leading  question  to  the 
children  in  such  a  manner  vould  ensure  the  appropriate  response.  The 
children,  then,  were  manipulated  in  order'  to  assure  the  teacher  that  she 
had  total  command  of  them  and  their  interests**  I 

7  * 

Within  the  first  ten  school  days,-  Mrs.  Caplow  had  established  the 

framework  for  the  organization  of  the  class  that  v#*  v.o  remain  through 

the  end  of  school  in  June.    The  division  of  the  chi^drep  into  three  groups 

»  * 
appeared  to  he  based  upon  her  expectation  of  their  ^ptential  academic 

performance.    Once  the  divisions  t^ad  been  made,  the  activities  of  the  class 

be^gan  to  gravitate  around  this  arrangement.    Likewise  the  presence  of  the 

speech  teacher  became  a  weekly  experience  for  the  children,  and  the 

manner  in  which  she  taught  the  children  during  the  first  lesson  was  to 

carry  over  in  all  future  lessons  also.    The  interactional  patterns  of  the 

V  1 

students,  both  with  one  another  and  with  the  teacher  began  to  Aollow  pre** 

*  * 

dictable  patterns  with,  again,  the  teacher's  division  of  the  class  being 
of  crucial  importance.   Whereas  the  children  entered  the  room  cn  the  first 
day  of  school  with  no  knowledge  of  one  another  or  of  the  teacher,  by  the 

time  they  returned  for  the  beginning  of  the  third  we?k,  they  had  become 

i 

d  part  of  a  social  system  with  organisational  routines  that  governed 
much  of  their  activity.   A  hierarchy  of  students  had  been  formulated  in 
relation  to  the  teacher,  interactional  patterns  were  established  and  the 
daily  routine  of  ^cla^sroom  activities  had  begun.    Thus  the  basis  was  es- 
tablished  for  the  flow  of  behavior  through  the  remainder  of  the  school  year. 
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KINDERGARTEN:    THROUGH  THREE  SEASONS 

St.  Louis  has  a  beautiful  fall,    During  this  season  when  the  trees 
of  the  city  are  arrayed  in  a  splendid  assortment  of  red,  gold,  aitd  orange 
leaves,  warm  days  may  linger  Into  the.  first ^  weeks  of  November*  The 
Indian  summer  provides  a  Soothing  interlude  for  the  city  dweller  between 
the  heat  and  humidity  of  the  sunnier  and  the  .  cold  and  slush  of  the  coming 
winter.    Both  the  teacher  and  the  students  miss  most  of  this,  however, 
for  they  are  confined  to*  the  building  a  go6d  part  pt  the  day*   When  tliere 
are  periods  to  go  outside,  the  children  ar6  fenced  inside  an  asphalt  play- 
ground that  has  not  a  tree  or  a  blade  of  grass *   $hey  are  surrounded  by 
streets,  houses,  filling  stations,  liquor  stores  and  have  the  constant* 
rio.ise  of  cars,  buses  and  heavy  trucks 'using  the  ma  jor  throughfare  a  half- 
block  away^    As  Smith  and  Geoffrey  note  (1968),  the  teacher  misses  the 
"pastoral  quality  of  other  people1 s. Indian  summer. %  Usually  the  teacher 
finds  aatisfaction^in  the  stabilization  of  his  grbup  into  a  working  unit-. 
Expectations  have  been  clarified,  rolps  have  been  settled,  and  movement 
towards1  generally  accepted  goals  is  well  begun."   This  description  fits 
well  the  situation  of  Mrs.  Caplow^and  the  students  in  hdr  kindergarten 
'class.    Frbpi  fall  to  winter  and  spring,  the  events  of  the  class  will 
flow  smoothly  with  only^few  exceptions.    The  organization  of  the  class, 
has  provided  a  basic  framework  within  x^hich  behavior,  interaction,  and 
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socialisation  continually  *ppe«r  a©  dynamic  social  processes. 

This  chapter  is  divided  into  three  sections,  one  for  s^ch  of  the 

three  seasons  that  the  children  spend  in  Attucks  School.    The  division 

according  to  seasons  was  chosen  to  give  continuity  to  the  activities  of 

the  class.  .  A  discussion  based  on  divisions  such  as  report  card  day  or  * 

the  first  day  of  £gch  month  would  be  artificial  simply  because  the 

activities  of  the  class  carried  through  many  of  the  interruptions  of 

these  artificial  divisions  and  new  material  was  introduced  to  the  child- 

ren  as  they  were  ready. 

Within  the  three  sections  of  this  chapter,  however,  there  will  be 

a  shift*  in  the  focus  of  analysis.    Until  Christmas,  attention  was 

focused  on  the  activities  of  the  teacher  ^nd  the, entire  class.  Note 

was  made  of  group  behavior  and  methods  of  further  social  organisation 

introduced  Into  the  class  routine.    The  description  of  the^flow-of  be- 

havior  through  these  first  four  months  of  the  school  year  attempted  to 

indlude  discussion  of  the  variety  of  relational  activities  of  the 

teacher  to  the  class.    After  Christmas,  a  methodological  decision  was 

made  to  concentrate  more  closely  on  four  children,  two  defined  by  the 

teacher  as  "doing  well11  and  seated  at  Table  1  and  two  defined  as  "doing 

poorly"  and  seated  at  Table  3.    !tt  was  thought  in  this  manner  thrft  it 

*  « 

would  become  more  evident  how  specific  children  cope  with  and  adapt 
to  the  organizational  structure  and  routine  of  the. class.    It  was  also 
believed  that  with  more  intensive  analysis,  there  vlould  be  opportunity 
to  observe  how  the  children  perceived  themselves  as  members  of  either 
Table  1  or  3, in  relation  to  others  in  the.  class.    Thus,  observation 
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during  the  second  half  of  the  school  year  sought  to  narrow  "the  focus 
of  analysis  even  more  specifically  to  the  daily  activities  and  interactions 
of  only  four  children •    It  is  believed  that  only  by  case  study  on  the 
level  of  micro-analysis  can  one  jltimately  understand  the  impact  of  the 
three  previous  levels  of  analysis  utilised  in  this  study:    the  system, 
the  school,  and  the  class* 

The  major  goal  of  this  chapter  is  to  detail  over  time,  in  an 
essentially  ethnographic  manner,  the  impact  of  social  organization  and 
processes  of  socialization  on  the  kindergarten  classroom  experience  of 
children  In  At tucks  School ♦    In  addition  to  direct  accounts  of  classroom 
activity  and  interaction,  there  if,  interspersed  through  the  chapter  a 
number  of  interpretative  asides,  both  related  to  the  concerns  of  socializa- 
tion and  social  conization  as  well  as  pedagogy ♦   The  latter  are  not 
offered  as  a  means  to  degrade  or  belittle  the  teacher,  but  rather  to 
demonstrate  the  manner  in  which  the  teaching  process  itself  may  be 
affected  by  other  than  academic  concerns*    There  may  appear  to  the 

reader  to  be  a  great  deal  of  repetitious  material  present  in  the  following 

j 

account  of  the  classroom,  and  such  is  the  case*    This,  however;  id  hope- 
fully a  valid  representation  of  the  activities  of  the  classroom  over 
time.    The  class  activities  were  repetitive  to  the  extreme  with  the 
patterns  of  social  organization  limiting  the  possible  number  of  alterna- 
tive responses.    The  very  fact  of  a  rigid  separation  of  tite  class  into 
groups  predisposed  the  class  to  certain  forms  of  interactional  sequences, 
given  the  teacher's  differential  expectations  for  the  groups.    Thus  the 
repetitious  occurrenpe  of  events  in  the  fcbapter  is  included  to  give  indi- 
cation of  the  repetitious  experience  of  the  children  in  the  if  com. 
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1.  FALL 


Allport  (1954)  and  Proshanaky  (1966)  have  both  noted  that  the 
pr*-4oboal  mnd  first  years  of  ^eliraentary  school  (ages  three  to  approxi- 
mately seven)  are  generally  recognized  as  the  crucial  period  in  the 
child's  development  of  feelings  about  himself  and  others  who  are  ethnical- 
iy  different  .   As  Pmshansky  and  Newton  indicate  (1968): 

•  During  this  period  the  child  becomes  increasingly  aware 
of  racial  difference*,  and  .learns  labels  and  affective 
responses  associated  with  various  ethnic  groups  Includ- 
»  ,    ing  his  own*   The  research  indicates  that  the  Negro  child 

and  his'  white  counterpart  become  aware  of  color  or  racial 
differences  as  early  a  t  age  t&ree  or  four  and  tbaf  within 
this  awareness  lies  an  inchoate  understanding  o^f the  val- 
uations placed  on  this  color  by  the  larger  society. 

.  en 

Within  the  kindergarten  classroom  the  child  was  actively  involved  in 
two  simultaneous  processes:    first,  determining  *<who  he  is,"  and  second, 
ascertaining  the  value  related  to  who  he  is*    Though  analytically  the 
conception  and  evaluation  of  identity  must  be  kept  separate,  they  are 
inextricably  interwoven.    The  child  learns  that  he  is  black  within  a 
value-laden  context  that  defines  what  it  means  to  be  black  in  clearly 
affective  ten  s. 

When  the  children  first  came  to  the  kindergarten  classroom,  the 
teacher  had  put  on  the  bulletin  beards  several  pictures  related  to 
"Summer  Fun"  and"Summer  Play*"  These  posters  were  in  three  weeks  re- 
placed with  those  which  had  the  motif  of  fall  and  the  change  in  the 
color  of  the  leave? .    Two  new  pictures  were  simply  of  large  trees  with 
beautiful  golden  boughs,  and  the  third  was  entitled  "Autipn  Is  Here." 
In  this  picture  were  two  white  women  and  a  white  man  walking  through 

a  forest  area  vhere  the  leaves  had  changed.    Prom  the  first  days  of 
i 
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school,  the  children  were  constant  ly  surrounded  in  the  room  with 

♦ 

pictures  of  white  people!   There  was  not  a  single  picture  of  a  black 
adult  or  child  in  the  classroom.   When  pictures  of  whites  were  labled 
as  "Our  Principal,"  "Our  Nurse,"  or  "Our  Librarian,"  the  children  were 
presented  with  a  clear  contradiction.   Those  whom  they  knew  to  be  black, 
they  were,  told  were  white. 

Detailed  examination  of  the  impact  of  those  pictures  on  the  self- 
conceptualisation  and  self-evaluation  of  the  black  kindergarten  child 
is  outside  the  scope  of  this  study.    However,  research  of  Clark,  and 
Clark  (1947),  Goodman,  (1952),  Landreth  and  Johnson  (1962),  Morland 
(1962),  Radke  and  Trager  (1950),  and  Stevenson  and  Steward  (1958)  would 
indicate  that  such  a  situation  is  extremely  detrimental  to  the  black 
child  where  "blackness"  is  totally  denied  and  'Sihiteness"  is  associated 
with  the  pleasure  of  swimming,  walking  through  the  forest  and  playing 

4 

on  a  jungle  gym.   The  continued  use  by  the  teacher  of  whites  in  pictures 

may  also  be  interpreted  as  her  own  desire  for  those  things  associated 

\ 

with  'Sihiteneas"  as  opposed  to  "blackness"  (cf.  E.  E.  Frasier,  1957). 
"September  26; 

~    * 

A  theme  in  discussion  with  Mrs.  Caplow  that  periodically  arose 
concerned  the  lack  of  parental  interest  and  involvement  in  the  children 
and  their  school  activities.    She  commented  on  several  occasions  that 
if  the  home  were  more  involved  and  concerned  about  the  school,  the 
school  situation  would  vastly  improve  and,  teachers  "could  really  begin 
to  teach."   For  those  parents  who  did  participate,  Mrs.  Caplow  appeared 
to  believe  that  JOiei/participation,  for  the  most,  part,  was  tenuous  at 

23$ 
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best.    That  is,  with  the  least  discouragement,  the  parents  wou^d  cease 
all  interest  and  participation  in  the  activitiea  of  the  school.  Such 
participation  was  evaluated  not  only  in  terms  of  presence  at  Parent - 
Teacher  meetings  or  volunteering  food  for  the  cl$ss  bake  sale,  but 

supplying  the  child  with  two  cents  each  day  for  a  half-^iut  of  milk. 

? 

Mrs.  Caplow  introduced  me  to  Mrs.  Borger,  the  school  aid, 
Mrs.  Caplow  explained  that  Mrs.  Borger  came  to  each  of  the 
rooms  and  took  count  of  hew  many  children  would  be  having 
milk  after  the  recess.    She  then  told  Mrs,  Borger  to  bring 
milk  for  ail  but  five  of  the.  children,  indicating  that 
these  five  had  not  brought  their  two  cents.    I  volunteered 
to  buy  the  milk  for  the  children,  but  she  responded,  "Oh 
no,  if  we  started  doing  that,  it  would  encourage  the  parents 
not  to  send  their  money.    If  the  child  goes  a  few  without 
milk,  they  will  let  the  parents  know- -and  besides,  it  is 
only  two  cents.    Those  children  who  did  not  bring  their 
money  will  be  able  to  rest  while  the  other  children  drink 
their  milk.    I  guess  those  who  forgot  their  money  did  not 
tell  their  parent*  to  give  them  any."  (9/26/67) 

All  five  of  those  children  who  did  not  have  money  for  milk  were  seated 

at  Table  3  and  four* of  the  five  came  from  hornet  supported  by  public 

welfare  funds* 


September  28 

On  the  28th  of  September,  the  teacher  began  a* aeries  of  lessons 
to  teach  the  children  the  notion  of  "equal."*  She  would' have  two  or 
three  children  come  to  the  front  of  the  .room  and  each  hold,  for  example, 
a  cup.    She  would  then  call  either  two  or  three  other  children  to  the 
front  and  give  them  a  saucer.    Her  question  to  the  class  would  then  be 
whether  there  were  an  equal  number  of  cups  and  saucers.    Or  she  would  ~ 
call  two  groups  of  children  to  the  front  asking  the  class  whether 
there  was  an  equal  or  unequal  number.    At  times,  the  discussion  of  the 


concept  "equal"  became  quite  elaborate.    Qne  such  lesson  was  done  using 
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the  motif  of  a  birthday  party  * 


Mrs,  Caplow  then  tacks  da  the  flannel  board  a  picture  of 
*    i  a  white  mother  and  five  children  looking  at  a  birthday  take. 

She  eays  to  the  children  when  the  picture  ia  in  place, 
"Okay,  now  every  day  when  we  come  to,  school  we  want  to 
learn  something  new.   Let's  look  at  this  picture  and  Mrs, 
Caplow  says,  "Oh,  let's,  all  look  here.0   The  children  do. 
Joe,  in  anticipation  of  the  teacher,  asks,  ''Do  you  want 
ua  to  tell  you  about  the  picture?11   Before  Mrs.  Caplow 
*  can  respond,  he  continues,  "I  see  a  birthday  cake * 11  Mrs. 

Caplow:    "That's  good.   What  else  do  you  see?",  Laura: 
•"They  are  having  a  birthday  party Mrs.  Caplow:  ''STes, 
what  else?"  Anne:    ,9Ihey  are  goin'  drink  milk ♦  "  Mrs. 
Caplow:    "Yes  they  are."  (9/28/67) 

In  the  picture  beside  the  plate  of  each  of  the  six  persons  is  a 
party  favor.   Mrs.  Caploy  expiring  that  a  favor  is  a  prise  that  one 
may  receive  at  a  party.  With  this  as  the  introduction  to  the  lesson, 
Mrs.  Caplow  moves  Into  the  discussion  of  the  concept  of  equal.  As 
with  previous  lessons,  she  again  utilised  two  groups  of  children  in 
front  of  the  room.   After  asking  several  questions  of  the  class  concern* 
ing  the  number  of  favors  that  each  of  the  children  have,  she  then 
poses  the  question,  t(Kow,  do  all  the  children  have  the  sane  number  of 
favors?"  Laura  responds  'yes"  and  Mrs.  Caplow  accepts  this  single 
response  as  the  answer  for  the  entire  class. 

th  Mrs.  Caplow' s  teaching  of  this  lesson  are  evident  several  impli- 
cations beyond  the  presentation  of  the  subject  matter  itself;  When 

she  explained  favors  as  "prises"  she  was  assuming  that  prises  was  a, 

« 

word  familiar  to  the  children  and  that  it  was  a  sufficient  definition 
for  "favors."   Secondly,  she  apparently  assumed  that  the  children  had 
a  Rapacity  and  interest  in  "make-believe."   For  when  she  passed  out  the 
"favors,"  (piece  of  roiled* paper  tied  with  ribbon),  she  commented  that 
it  was  "such  fun  to  receive  a  favor  at  the  party."    She  also  asked  the 
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children  if  they  Were  having  "fun"  end  enjoying  themselves  at  the  party. 

::  4 

All  the  children  raised  their  hands. 

Later  in  the  morning  wen  another  example  of  the- children  apparently 

responding  to  the  teacher  in  a  mandfcr  that  she  would  desire.    The.  entire 

class  appeared  to  have  learned  quite  well  the  clues'  v&ich  were  to  signal 

that  the,  teacher  desired  a  unanimous  .respohse*. 

Mrs.  Caplow  then  eaya*  "Bow  many  of  you  can  be  quiet 
workers?   Raise  your  hand.'*  All  the  children  raise 
their  hand.    She  continues,  "Bow  many  of  you  can  be 
good:  workers  today?19  lh*  chil<Jfcen  still  have  their 
hands  raised  and  she  looks  at  them,  smiles,  and  says, 
"That's  nice.   Now  put  your  hands  down."*  (9/28/67) 

Within  this  same  incident  there  also  appears  to  be  an  additional  example 

of  a  "phantom  performance"  by  the  teacher.   The  children  did  not  have 

an  opportunity  to  make  a  response  to  her  second  question,  yet  the  * 

teacher  spoke  to  them  as*  if  they  had. 

After  the  lesson  on  "equals"  and  prior  to  the  coming  of  .the 

speech  teacher,  Joe  asked  Mrs,  Caplow  if  Mrs.  Cavan  was  going  to  teach 

the  class.    Mrs,  Caplow  responded  that  she  would  but' it  would  be  later 

in  the  morning.    The  children  began  to  talk  among  themselves  aboutHfc&rs, 

Cavan  and  Urs.  Caplow  asked,  "Why  are  some  of  you  so  excited  today?'t 

Though  the  children  did  not  verba  liae  either  anxiety  or  fear  of  the 

speech  teacher,  this  may  have  been  the  source  of  their  being  "excited."  * 

The  children  continued  to  whisper  among  themselves  and  Mrs.  Caplow 

then  said,  "Okay,  let's  see  who  can  be  real  quiet  today.    The  people 

that  are  very  smart  are  those  that  are  very  quiet,    Now  I  am  going  to 

ask  you  what  day  it  is  and  only  the  amart  people  will  raise  their  hand. 

They  will  not  talk  out."   Frank  says,  "It's  Sunday."   Mrs.  Caplow 


responds,  "Frank,  I  thought  you  were  smart  and  besides,  today  in  not 

Sunday.    Smart  people  do' not  talk  out."   The  notes  reveal  the  continu- 

ation  of  the  lesson  on  determining  What  was  the  name  of  the  day  and  how 

Mrs*  Caplcw  finally  elicited^ the  correct  answer* 

Mrs/  Caplcw  continues,  M&kay,  if  you  know  what  day  it  is, 
*    raise  your  hand,"   Several  children  raise  their  hand  and 
there  is  no  talking.    She  calls  on  Fred,    "Frid,  do  you 
know  what  day  it  is?"  Fred 'responds,  ;*It  Monday."  M*s. 
Caplcw  asks.  Fred  to  give  his  answer  in  a  complete  sentence. 
"Fred,  say,  'Today  is  Monday/"   He  does.  '  #rs.  Capiow 
then 'asks  the  entire  clfis,  "Is  that  right  boys  and  girls?" 
\  Several  of  the  children  respond  that  it  is* not.    She  says, 

'•Yes,  it  is  not  Monday.    What  day  is  it  Virginia?"  Vir- 
ginia responds,  "Saturday."  Mrs.  Caplcw  does  not  ask 
Virginia  to  repeat  her  incorrect  answer  in  a  complete 
sentence  and  merely  tells  her  that  it  is  not  Saturday. 
She  then  turns  to  Laura  .and  says,  "I  guess  I  will  have  , 
to  call  on  Laura.    Laura,'  what  day  iV  today?"  Laura: 
'Thursday."  Mrs.  Caplcw  says,  "Yes,  that  is  very  good." 

(9/28/67).  V 

* 

There  are  several  factors  in  this  interchange  between  Mrs.  Capiow 
and  the  studfcnts  that  bear  further  analysis.   Wifcti  Fred,  Mrs.  Capiow 
indicated  that  if  one  is  going  to  give  an  answer,  be  it  even  an  in- 
correct one,  'there  is  a  "correct"  manner  in  which, one  does  it.  All 

•i 

> 

answers  are  to  be  in  correct  and  complete  sentences.    Yet  this  same 
instruction  was  not  enforced  with  Virginia,  the  next  child  called  to 
give  the  name  of  the  day.   When  Mrs.  Caplcw  came  to  call  on  Laura,  she 
did  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  humiliate  the  other  children.    Laura  was 
held  as  the  example  of  a  student  who  could  be  depended  upon  after  other 
children  have  displayed  their  failure.    Likewise,  Laura  was  not  Required 
to  give  her  answer  in  a  complete  sentence  as  was  Fred.    (Laura  sat  at 
Table  1,  Virginia  at  Table  2  and  Fred  at  Table  3.) 

When  Mrs.  Cavan  entered  the  room,  Mrs.  Caplcw, again  placed  the  name 
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tags  oa  each  of  the  children  and  instructed  them  to  go  and.  ait  by  Mrs* 
C*van  at  the  piano*   Mrs.  Cavan'*  first  words  wer*  directed  towerdo  Susan. 
"Suean,  are  you  going  to  be  quiet  and  still  today?"  Susan  made  no  res- 
ponse.   While  the  children' continued  to  come  to  the  piano;  Laura  called 
Fred  an  "almond  head."  Fred,  in  turn,  responded,  'teirl,  you  the  almond 
beAd,"  Mrs,.  C*v*n  then  began  the  lesson. 

In  a  very  loud  voice  she  asks  the  children,  "What  speech 
helpers  do  we  have  when  we  talk.    David  responds,  "Our 
mouth.11  Mrs.  Cavan  says,  "No,  what  parts  of  the  mouth  do  we 
use?"  She  now  points  at  parts  of  her  mouth,  i.e.,  tongue, 
lips,  etc*,  the  children  then  giro  the  answer.    She  con- 
tinues, "flow  when  we  are  goipg  to  use,  our  mouth,  what  do 
we  use?"   Frank  says,  "Tongue."  Her  response:  "No." 
Joe:    "Our  lips."   "Nd."  Tbm:    "Our  chin."   "No."  She 
now  points  to  her  jaw  and  one  of* the  girls  says,  "Jaw." 
Mrs.  Cavan  responds,  "Tea,  now  all  of  you  say  jaw."  The 
children  do.  (9/28/67). 

Mra.  Cavan  then  told  the  chl  Wren  that o  she  was  going  to  teach  them 

a  poem.    She  does  not  tell  thert  either  what  is  a  poem  or  what  the  title 

of  the  poem  vas#  ^  ^ 

"I  want  to  see  everyone's  eyes  right  here.   Lock  at  m*. 
Everyone 9 s  eyes  look  right  here."   She  is  pointing  to 
her  open  mouth.    She  rises  from  her  seat,  goes  and  lifts 
Marcia  by  both  arms  off  the  floor  and  brings  her  next  to 
the  piano  bench.    She  telle  Msrcia,  "Now  I  can  keep  you 
from  looking  out  of  the  window.    She  then  recites  the  poem. 

•    Lips  together,  mfe,  me,  me; 
Teeth  together,  see,  see,  see; 
Tongue  peeks  out,  three,  three,  three; 
That's  the. way  for  you  and  me. 

Tip  of  tongue,  two,  two,  two; 

Tip  again,  do,  do,  do; 

Lips  again,  lu,  lu,  lu; 

That's  what  our  speech  helpers  do. 

«. 

She  asks  the  children  to  repeat  the  poem  and  no  child  makes 
e  sound.    She  has  the  children  repeat  the  poem  line  by  line 
after  her,  first  with  the  words  and  then  a  second  time 
through  simply  saying  "lu,  lu,  lu"  in  place* of  the  words. 
The  children  are  completely  baffled  and  do  not  say  anything. 
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At  the,  tad*  of  the  Mcond  repetition  the  comments,  "Okay, 
\ ^thet^ime -good.  We  will  have  to  do  that  again  next  week. 11  ' 

Dhtil  this  time,  her  only  physical  contact  with  any  of  the  children 

*         *  "  *  '  '  •  -  * 

vm*  *W  she  .picked  Mercia  from  the  floor  and  carried  her  to  the  piano 

W  bench*   However,  a*  she  baa  the  chUdjwm  again  repeat  the  poem  for  the 

,*  *■  * 

tffcird  time  the  rises  ^f rpm  her  seat  and  begins  to  move  around  the  room 
,  pinching  the  children,  turnicg^tjieir  heads,  pinching 'ears,  and  literally 
shouting  iqto  their  face,  "I  want  to  see  your  eyes."    After  completing 
the  poem  she  sits  down  and  then  has  the  children  repeat  it  again  for  the 
fourth  time.   She  attempts  a  short  review  with  the  children  on  what  they 
had  covered  in  the  lesson  and  then  gives  instructions  on  how  to  say 

^goodbye"  to  her. 

* 

"Okay*,  that?  is  all  for  today,  boys  and  girls.  But 
before  X  leave,  what  are  our  speech  helpers?"  She 
sticks  out  her  tongue,  puckers  her  lips  and  points 
*to  her  jaw.  She  continues,  *ftow  X  am  going  to  say 
-'goodbye-9  just  once  to  you  and  you  can  juttt  once  to 
,  1  4      me  ? goodbye,  Mrs.  Cavan.'   You  are  not  to  make  fny 

other  sound  to  me,  'Goodbye,  boys  and  girls  J"  ihe 
children  respond  Goodbye,  Mrs.  Cevan.,f  The  room 
is  now  very  quiet  and  the  speech  teacher  moves  towards 
the  door.  As  she  is  about  to  leave,  one  of  the  girla 
says  softly,  Goodbye,  Mrs.  Cavan«"  Mrs.  Cavan  turna 
to  the  child  and  says  in  a  loud  and  fiarsh- voice,  UE 
told  you  not  to  say  anything  else  to  me.91  She  then 
.walks  out  of  the  room.  (9/28/67) 

In  an  attempt  to  sooth  the  children  after  Mrs.  Cavan  leaves,  Mrs. 

Caplow  speaks  to  the  children  in  a  very  soft  voice  and  tells  them  that 

,   they  can  now  either  sit  at  their  deaka  or  else  color  any  picture  they 

wish.  -Ton  of  the*  children  put  their  heads  down  on  their  desks,  and 

the  remaining  twenty  begin  to  color.    During  this  period,  X  had  a  chance 

to  speak  informally  with  Mrs. ^Caplow ^   X  asked  her  what  she  thought  was 

the  greatest  difficulty  she  encountered  fn  teaching  kindergarten.  She 
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responded*  that,  without-a.doubt  -her  major  problem-was  to  "get  the  child* 
ren  to  begin  to  work  together/1   She  defined  working  together  «•  entailing 
''Being  quiet,  being  polite,  learning  manner**  not  to  look,  on  the  papfer 

♦ 

«  m 

of  anyone  else,  and  to  alvay*  aak  permission  when  they  went  to  do  some- 
thing  in  the  room."   She  noted,  that  she  had  to  ,9atart  from  scratch" 
with  the  majority  of  the.  children  in  the  clae*  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
parent  a  "did  nothing  for  the  children  J1  This  wae  the  baeie  for  her 
desire  to  remain  a  kindergarten  teacher  in  order  that  the  could  help  to  . 
,"get  to  the  children  early  before  it  la  too  late."  She  again  urged  that 
I  observe  the  children  closely  throughout  the  year  and  ahe  indicated  that 
-*»X  would  not  know  in  the  coming  Ju*e  "they  were  the  same  group  of  children/9 
Ways  in  which  the  children -would  .be  noticeably  different  included  being 
less  "fidgety; 11  acre  able  to  concentrate  because  of  longvrtfttention 
spans;  able  to  do  their  own  work;  and  an  end  to  the  "trouble"  in  the 
room  due  to  boys  rolling  on  the  floor.  ■  She  noted  that  ahe  enjoyed 
teaching  kindergarten  because  "it  is  auch  a  rewarding  and  wonderful  thing 
to  work  with  these  children  end  see  them  grow/1 

On  the  28th  of  September,  there  were  seven  new  students  added  to  the 
kindergarten  classroom,   A  kindergarten  class  at  a  nearby  school  had* 
only  fourteen  children  and  thus  was  closed  because  it:  had  less  than  the 
minimum  number  stipulated  by  the  Board  of  Education.    The  total  number 
of  children  in  the  class  now  equaled  thirty.    I  was  not  present  when 
the  children  first  came  to  the  room  and  thus  do  not  knew  the  manner  in  \ 
which  Mrs.  Caplow  assigned  seats  to  the  new  students.    However,  It  appears 
fchat  she  used  similar  criteria  to  those  employed  in  working  out  the  first/ 
seating  arrangement.    Figure  6.1  represents  the  revised  totals  for  the 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  STATUS  FACTORS  BY 
'     SEATING' ARRANGEMENT  AT . THE  THREE  TABLES 
IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN  CLA.SSROOM* 

-    r  V 


SEATING  ARRANGEMENT** 

'  >  FACTOR 

TABLE  1       .'  TABLE  2          TABLE  3 

INCOME 

% 

1) 

2) 
-3) 

*) 
5) 

6) 


Families  on  welfare  .  .  .  . 
Families  with  father 

employed.  *  .  .  •   

Families  with  mother 
employed .........  \ 

Families  with  both 
parents  employed.  *  •  .  .  . 
Total  family  income. below 

$3,000/yr***  

Total  family  income  above 
$12>600yyr>^5  


0 

.6 

5  (1) 
5  (1) 
0 
4* 


2 

3  (1) 

5  (1) 

3  (1) 

4  (1) 


2  (1) 
5  -(2) 
2  (1) 

7  \i) 

0 


EDUCATION 


1) 

Fathers  over  grade  school 

6  ■ 

3 

2 

2) 

Fathers  ever  high  school.* 

5  ' 

2 

1 

3) 

Fathers  over  college.  ,  ♦ 

i  1 

■  0 

0 

4) 

Mothers  over  grade  school 

9  (2) 

10  (2)  ■ 

8  (1). 

5) 

;Mothers  over  high  school. 

7  (1) 

.     6  (2)- 

5  (1) 

6) 

Mothers  ever  college.  .  . 

4 

0 

0 

7) 

Children  with  pre-school 

t 

.  -     ■  1 

1  ■ 

0 

•  * 

FAMILY  SISE 

•  t 

1) 

Families  with  one  child  . 

3      t  .  ' 

'  0 

2) 

Families  with  six  or  more 

2  (1) 

6  (2)  • 

7  (i) 

3) 

Average  number  of  siblings 

3-4 

5-6 

6-7 

4) 

Families  with  both  parents 

6 

3 

2 

*Revised  with  increased  class*  size.  ^ 
**There  are  nine  children  at  Table  1,  eleven  at  Table  2  and  ten 
children  at  Ta^le  2f.    Number  in  parentheses  indicates  increase  with 
addition  of  seven  students.    Previously,  seven  children  at  Table  1, 
eight  at' Table  2  and  eight  children  at  Table  3* 
***Estimated  from  stated  occupation 
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various  indices  of  social  status  in  the  class.    The  number  within  the 
parentheses  indicates  the  increase  due  to  the  inclusion  of  the  seven  new 
students. 

October  3:  °« 

During  the  month  of  October,  Mrs.  Caplow  spent  many  hours  involving 

the  children  in  various  Halloween  activities.   Again  the  bulletin  boards 

were  changed  and  pictures  of  bats,  witches,  pumpkins  and  ghosts  replaced 

^  those  of  autumn.    In  the  room  Mrs.  Caplow  constructed  a  five-foot  witch 

.   ,  with  a  broom,  tall  pointed  hat,  blond  hair,  and  surrounded  by  pumpkins. 

She  placed  the  witch  next  to  the  piano*    Her  first  discussion  with  the 

children  concerning  Halloween  involved  this  witch  and.  also  a  good  deal 

of  *he  traditional  superstitions  related  to  the  observance  of  Halloween. 

Mrs.  Caplow  was  standing  by  the  piano  and  asked  the 
children  to  look  around  the  room  and  tell  her  what  they 
saw  that  was  new.   Frank  responded,  "A  witch."  Mrs. 
Caplow:    "Yes,  but  why  do  we  have  a  witch  in  the  room 
now?"  Laura:    "Because  it  October  and  in  October  we 
have  Halloween."  Mrs.  Caplow:    "Yes,  that  is  right, 
Laura..  Okay,  now  can  any  of  you  boys  and  girls  tell 
m+         fcU*  vitch  is  doing?"  Mike  answers,  "She  mop- 
pin1:   Mrs.  Caplow  then  asks  Joe  what  he  believes  the 
witch  is k doing  and  he  suggests  the  witch  is  "Cookin'." 
Mrs..  Caplow  asks  what  Joi  thftucs  she  is  cooking  and 
joe  replies  that  the  witch  is  cooking  pumpkin  sauce* 
When, Laura  is  ar,ked,  she  responds  that  the  witch  is 
cooking  a  pumpkin  pie.   Tom  ia  asked  and  responds  also 
that  the  witch  ia  cooking  a  pumpkin  pie.   Marcia  res- 
ponds .with  a  similar  answer.   When  Virginia  is  asked, 
she  responds  that  the  witch  is  cooking  carrots.  Frank 
calls  out  that  the  witch  is  sweeping  the  floor.  (10/3/67) 

Mrs.  Caplow  did  not  give  her  own  interpretation  of  whatr  tfaja  witch 

was  doing  and  appeared  to  accept  all  the  answers  of  the  children  with- 

out  indicating  anyone  being  more  or  less  plausible  than  another.  After 

the  answer  of  Joe,  the  following  four  children  also  respond  that  the 
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witch  it  cooking,  whether  it  be  pumpkin  sauce  or  carrots.   This  re*- 
peated  response  of  saying  what  the  first  child  bad  Mid,  Beary  (1967) 
has  termed  "perseverating."  The  children  were  asked  to  reapond  to  a  : 
queation  that  appeared  to  have  had.  no  real  meaning  in  relation  to  their 
experience;  the  teacher  wet  asking  then  to  respond  from  their  world  of 
fantasy.   There  is  a  paper-mache  figure  dressed ^in  black  with  a  broom 
leaning  against:  a  piano  in  a  kindergarten  classroom.'  The  Itacher  *ska 
the  child  what  he  believes  the  'Sriich"  is  doing.   The  teacher ,  by  n 
asking- what  the  witch  is"  "doing,"  makes  the  explicit  implication  that 
the  figure  labeled  "witch"  i s  engaged  in  some  activity.   The  anxiety 
of  the  children  in  attempting  to  handle  such  a  situation  appeara  to  • 

ft 

have  been  resolved  by  giving  a'routinised  response,   The  children  have 

to  engage  in  a  form  of  '.fantasy  in.  the  class  attempting  to  determine 

what  the  figure  leaning, against  the  piano  is  "doing.'1 

She  then  continues,  '"Why  do  we  have  a  witch  In  the  room?"  ' 
Prank  responds,  "  'Causa  HAlloween  ia  e^mfn1,11  Mrs.  Caplow: 
♦    "Yes,  and  at  Halloween  all  sorts  of  strange  things  happen. 

At  Halloween  witches  and  goblins  com  out.   Bats  and  bugs 
,  fly  around  the  city.   Ghosts  float  up  and  down  the  street. 
It  is  Indeed  a  strange  night.   She  tkm  asks  the  children, 
"Is  the  witch  real?"  Msny  of  the  children  say  "No,  no." 
She  responds,  "You.  are  rigltf.    She  is  not  real.'  I  made 
*  her.    She  will  not  fly  away  on  her  broom  because  she  is 

Just  a  pretend  witch."  (10/3/67) 

There  is  now  way  of  knowing  what  Impact  Mrs.  Caplow's  description 
of  Halloween  had  upon  the  children.    They  may  very  weJLl  have  believed, 
her,  (for  who  is  a  five-year-old  to  dispute  the  woxtf  of  an  adult  and  a 
teacher)  •    The  last  sentence  of  her*  explanation,  may  also  have  had  some 
impact  upon  the  children,  for  the  implication  is  that  though  her  pre- 
tend witch  cannot  fly,  "real"  witches  can  fly. 
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Within  American  culture,  there  are  a-wide  variety  of  fantasy 
figurea  taught  in  a  standardised' w*y to  children.    There  is  Santa  Glaus, 
the  E«eter  bunny,  the  good  fairy  who  puts^a  coin  under  the  pillow  when 
a  tooth  falls  out,  and  all  the  characters  from  fairy  tales  and  nursery 
rhymes.    The  middle  class  child  is  familiar  with  these  characters  from 
the  fantasy  world  long  before  he  enters  public  school.    From  a  young 
age,  he  his  heard  stories  about  Mother  Goose.  Snow  White  and  the  Seven 
Dwrarfs,  Alice  in  Wonderland,  Mictyy  Mouse  and  many  other  fantasy  char- 
acters.   From  thir  exposure  to  fantasy  and  the  stories  surrounding 
them,  the  child  "gets  to  have  a  certain  public  phantasy  capability,  - 
which  enables  him  to  deal  easily  with  whimsy0  (Henry,  ,1967).    To  makfc  , 
the  assumption,  as  does  the  kindergarten  teacher  at  Attucks  School, 
that  the  black  child  from  the  urban  ghetto  shares  the  same  s^et  of 
fantasy  figures  or  in  fact  understands  fantasy  in  a  similar  f&shlon 4 to 
to    rfhite  child  is  suspect  at  least.    There  appears  to  be  no  basis  to 
assume  that  the  ghetto  child  shares  the  same  middle  class  standardized 
orientation  to  the  fantasy  characters  as  do  white  children. 

There  *re  at  least  two  factors  that  might  inhibit  shared 
cultural  fantasies.    The  first  is  the  reality  of  class  differentials 
between  poor  .urban  dwellers  and_middlt  class  suburban  dwellers,  and  the 
second  is  the  consideration  of  the  cultural  milieu  differences  between 
the  black  urban  culture, and  tthlte  suburban  culture.    One  question  is  ~ 
pertinent  to  both  of  these  differentials;  that  is  to  what  degree  do  *  « 
these  two  class  and  cultural  milieus  share  a  similar  set  of  fantasy 
beliefs  and  orientations.    fhe  kindergarten  teacher  appears  to  assume* 
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that,  In  fact,  the  blacked  white  child  do  have  the  same  fantasy 
context  ,  regard  leas  of  cultural  and  claaa  differences*   There  is  no 
data  as  to  the  significance  of  make  believ*  for  the  black  child.  Thus 
it  is  not  kxu**n  whether  the  use  of  such  fantasy  i*  beneficial  or  dot* 

i 

rimentai  to  the  learning  process. 

Later  in  the  same  morning  Mrs.  Caplow  began  to  teach  the  child- 

ren  their  first  Halloween  song,  "Its  Halloween  Night."  The  lyrics 

of  the  song  are  as  follow*"   "Witches  and  goblins,  Jack-o- lanterns  and 

funny  faces,  black  cats  and  flying  batsj,  all  coma  on  Hallowaen  nigat." 

Whan  the  children  had  e?oken  the  lyrics  twice,  Mrs.  Caplow  then  asked 

the  children  to  sing  the  song.    She  gave  thorn  special  directions  as  to 

hour  they  were  to  sing  it. 

%  Jkay,  let*s  make  it  sound  real  spooky."  This  she  tells 
the  children  in  a  soft  and  flushed  v$lce.    "Let's  make  it 
like  witches  and  goblins  a r*  really  flying  around  the 
room.11  The  children  then  sing  the  song  though  they  ere 
weak  and  off  key.  When  they  finish,  Mrs.  Ca^ov  says  in 
a  hushed  voice,  "Okay,  now  say  boot "  The  children  respond 
with  a  much  louder  "Boo,"   She  coB»nents/"Okayl  that's 
good.   That  would  really  scare  somebody.   Now  you  should 
tip  back  to  your  seats  juat  like  little  ghosts The 
children  then  walk  on  their  tip-toes  back,  to  their  seats. 
(10/3/67) . 

The  motif  of  Sallcween  ves  further  used  in  the  room  when  the 
teacher  had  the  children  make  "jack-o-lanterne"  front  colored  construc- 
tion paper.    She  informed  the  children  that  they  were  going  to  make 

jack-o* lanterns,  though  she  never  explelntd  to  them  what  a  jack-o- 
ft 

lantern  is. 

She  aeksj&e  children  what  shapes  there  are  for  a 
jack-o-lSntern  and  Prank  replies,  "Round."  Marcia 
eaya  they  are  "Square."  Mrs.  Caplow  says,  "Yea, 
they  are  all  shapes.    Some  are  round,  some  oval, 
>  some  thin  and  some  are  even  short.  (10/3/67) 
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In  her  reply  to  the  children  as  to  the  shape*  of  jack-o-^anterns  she,, 
confused  two  different  attributes  of  an  object.    Shape  ia  not  the  same 
as  dimension,  though  in  her  list  of  shapes  she  included  "short."  Such 
a  response  is  a  distortion  of  cognitive  concepts,  and  rather  than  making 
more  clear  the  distinct  notiotu  of  shape  and  dimension,  she  combined 
them.    She  message  to  the  children  contained  a  mutually  contradictory 
relationship.    Such  a  contradictory  inference  is  the  basis  for  what 
Henry  (1967)  terms  "anti-cogniton"  or  the  process  of  "anti* learning." 

As  the  children  began  cutting  out  their  jack- o- lanterns,  Mrs. 
Caplow  asked  them  to  stop  and  watch  her  at  the  board,  where  she  drew 
four  circles.    Shd  planned  to  cut  pieces  of  construction  paper  and 
tape  them  to  the  board  for  the  various  features  of  the  pumpkin. 

t 

••Okay,  now  I  have  some  different  colored  paper  for  you 
to  use,  some  is  black  and  some  is  yellow..  You  will  be 
able  to  use 'this  paper  to  cut  out  the  features.  Say 
"features."   The  children  do.    She  continues,  "Features 
mean  eyes,  nose,  ears  and  mouth."   She  cuts-out  a  triangle 
for  the  eye.    She  holds  the  triangle  for  the  children  to 
see  and  says,  "This  is  a  triangle.    Say  triangle."  The 
children  do.    She  then  cut*  a  second  and  tapes  them  both  , 
to  the  board.    (10/3/67)  •  J 

It  would  appear  that  this  short  explanation  of  "features"  and 
"triangles"  contained  elements  of  mystification  for  the  child.    From  the 
manner  in  which  the  teacher  defined  "features,"  the  child  would  be 
correct  in  calling  bis  eyes,  nose,  mouth  and  ears  his  features.  Thus 
the  child  would  be  able  to  state  that  he  blows  his  feature,  hears 
through  hia  feature,  sees  with  his  feature  and  eats  through  his  feature. 
There  was  a  lack  of  definition  of  the  categories  and  words  involved. 
Likewise,  the  message  in  the  teacher's  definition  of  a  "triangle"  was 
not  clear.    From  what  she  stated,  a  child  would  not  know  whether  a  tri- 
angle was  a  piece  of  paper,  a  shape  of  a  particular  piece  of  fcaper, 
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merely  *  shape,  or— even  mors  confusing- -a  symbol  of  the  human  eye. 
The  message  of  the  definition  wras  not  clear* 

October  5: 

Beginning  on  this  date,  the  children  were  no  longer  observed  say- 
ing  a  pr*yer  after  the  opening  morning  exercises.    I  questioned  the 
teacher  about  the  lack  bf  a  prayer  and  she  related  that  one  of  the 
parents  had  come  to  the  school  and  asked  to  have  her  child  excused 
from  the  morning  opening  activities*   The  mother  explained  that  the 
family  were  members  of  the  Jehovahs  Witnesses .   Mrs*  Caplow  related 
that  rather  than  having  the  child  either  leave  the  room  or  feel  un- 
comfortable  if  he  stayed,,  she  thought  it  easier  to  simply  omit  praying* 

On  the  same  date,  there  was  a  clear  example  of  one  of  the  child- 
ren from  Table  1  continuing  to  have  close  rapport  with  the  teacher, 
whil i  also  building  stronger  solidarity  with  her.    Laura  is  quoted  as 
saying  to  Mrs,  Caplow,  "I  love  you,  Mrs.  Caplow."   2foe  teacher  res- 
ponded in  a  very  pleasant  and  pleased  voice,  ,fWell,  I  love  you  too, 
Laura*    In  fact,  I  love  all  the  boys  and  girls.11   Laura's  comment  to 
the  teacher  appeared  to  make  the  teacher  quite  happy,  for  she  continued 
to  be  very  supportive  and  softrspoken  with  the  children  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  morning  period. . 

The  especially  close  relationship  that  apperred  to  be  developing 
between  Laura  and  the  teacher  was  strongly  evident  Ln  October.  Laura 
also  continued  to  be  an  instrument  through  which  the  teacher  would 
express  her  belittlement  of  those  children  who  could  not  participate 
as  Laura  could. 
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Mrs.  Caplow  then  asks  the  children,  "bo  you  boys  and 
girls  know  what  week  this  is?"  Rich  raises  his  hand 
as  do  a  large  number  of  children.   Mrs.  Caplow  asks 
Rich  ~if~he  kncwe-thr  answer  and  he^spSnds-'rruesaay  .ir  ~ 
Jfcs.  Caplow  says,  "No,  not  the  name  of  the  day.  Joe, 
'    do  you  know  what  week «it  is?"  joe  responds,  Mary,  do 
you  know  the  name  of^the  week?"  Mary;    "It  cold  out- 
side." Mrs*  Caplow  is  becoming  noticeably  irritated 
and  says,  "Mo,  that^ie  not  it  either.    I  guess  I  will 
have  to  call  on  Laura.    Laura  come  up  here  and  stand 
by  me.   Then  you  can  tell  the  other  boys  And  girls 
wbac  special  week  this  is."  Laura  comes  to  the  front, 
stands  by  Mrs.  Caplow  and  faces  the  class.   Mrs.  Caplow 
has  her  arm  around  Laura.   Laura  says,  "It  fire  ysek." 
Mrs.  Caplow  responds,  "Well,  Laura  that  is  close. 
Actually  it  ia  Fire  Prevention  Week."  (10/5/67) 

Within  the  above  interchange  among  the  tescher^and  several  of  the. 

students,  are  specific  interactional  sequences  that  bear  further  analysis. 

First,  only  with  Laura  did  Mrs.  Caplow  give  an  additional  hint  as  to 

the  answer  that  she  sought.   While  the  rest  of  the  children  were  merely 

asked  what  week  it  was,  Laura  was  atked  what  "special"  week  it  was. 

This  added  assistance  could  not  help  but  continue  to  insure  that  Laura 

would  be  one  that  Mrs.  Caplow  "could  always  rely  on."   Secondly,  the 

obvious  favoritism  of  "Mrs.  Caplow  for  Lsura  would  not  go  unnoticed  by 

the  remainder  of  the  class  ♦    Being  asked  %o  come  to  the  front  of  the 

room  to  give  the  answer  indicated  that  Mrs.  Caplow  held- Laura  in  special 

t  favor.    Then  also  by  putting  her  arm  around  Laura,  the  teacher  gave  the 

physical  supportive  contact  that  was  seldom  experienced  by  any  child  in 

the  room.    Third,  the  message  in  the  question  posed  to  the  children  was, 

again,  unclear.    That  is,  the  teacher's  use  of  the  word  "week"  was 

seemingly  not  understood  by  the  children,  and,  the  children  responded 

with  apparent  logical  answers  to  an  uncertain  question.    There  may 

very  well  have  been  a  strong  elejpient  of  mystification  inherent  in  the 
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question  for  the  children.    The  teacher  had  previously  discussed  with 
the©  the  concept*  of  a  "day1*  and  a  'tonth."   likewise  the  children  each 
day  discussed  the  weather.    But  there  may  not  have  been  a  similar  die** 
cuaaion  of  the  concept  of  week.    The  children  responded  fro©  the  frame 
of  reference  of  the  type  of  questions  the  teacher  has  asked  them  pre- 
viously.   There  is  absent  from  the  notes  for  the  first  six  weeks  of 

school  any  mention  by  the  teacher  of  the  word  fVreek"  prior  to  this 

J 

question. 
October  10:- 

As  one  of  Mrs.  Cap low' «  lessons  to  familiarize  the  children  with 

their  "community  helpers,"  *be  took  the  children' on  a  short  walk  to 

\*  nearby  fire  station.    Her. Instructions  to  the  children. prior  to  their 

«  * 
leavisg  the  room  were  as  follows: 

"Now*  boys  and  girls,  when  we  go  to  the  fire  station, 
let's  use  our  very  best  maimers  and  be  polite.    Let1  a 
show  the  fireman  what  smart  people  we  are  and  how  we 
can  all  mind  our  manners*   The  firemen  are  kind  men. 
They  help  to  save  our  houses  when  they  start  to  burn, 
so  we  should  be  very  nice  to  them  and  also  be  polite 
to  them*   Now,  don't  forget.   We  will  want  to  use  our 
very  best  manners .    Does  anyone  know  another  name  for 
the  firemen?"  None  of  the  children  make  any  response. 
She  continues,  flThey  are  known  as  fire  fighters.  That's 
a  new  term  that  they  like  to  be  called.    Say  fire  fight- 
s   •        era."  The  children*repeat  the  phraae.   Mrs.  Caplow: 
"That's  good.    So  when  we  get  there  we  can  say,  'Good 
morning,  Mr.  Firefighter.'   Now  say  'Good  morning,  Mr. 
Firefighter'."  The  children  repeat  the  sentence.  (10/10/67) 

On  the  way  to  the  fire  station  the  children  passed  a  fire  alarm  box 

and  Mrs.  Caplow  explained  its  function  as  being  a  place  where  one  coul<| 

"come  and  tell  the  firemen  that  there  is  a  fire  nearby."  -With  all  the 


leaves  off  the  trees,  many  of  the  children  expressed  noticeable  enjoyment 
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in  being  able  to  shuffle  their  feet  through  the  leaves.    The  children 

also  »ada  enrjaenta  on  the  condition  of  the  trees: 

Laura  looks  up  at  the  trees  and  comments,  "Oh,  look  at 
the  naked  trees."   The  children  near  Laura  begin  to  gig- 
gle a&d  Art  fcocmeats.  "yea,  they  sure  naked,  ain't  they." 
Frank  adds,  "They  don't  look  like  no  naked  trees  to  roe," 
Laura  retorts,  "Bdy,  don't  you  know  no  naked  tree  when 
you  see  one.*1  Mrs*  Caplow  has  overheard  this  converse* 
tion  and  jays  to,  the  children,  "Boys  and  girls,  those 
trees  are  not  naked,  they  are  bare*    Those  are  bare 
trees,   AIL  the  leaves  have  fallen  off  so  now  the  trees 
are  tax*.'."  (10/11/67) 


October  17:  -  . 

0 

,   This  date  wws  a  particularly  important  day,  both  for  the  social , 
organization  of  the  children  in  the  class  and  also  for  xsf  future  re* 
lation  to  Several  of  the  children.    First,  Mrs.  Caplow  discontinued, 
teaching  the  class  as  an  entire  unit  and  instead  divided  it  into  two 
sections.    The  first  section  consisted  of  the  children  at  Table  1  and 
the  other  section  was  the  children  from  Tables  2  and  3.    From  this  day 
forward,  reading  readiness,  arithmetic  readiness,  phonics  and  art  activ- 
ities were  most  often  taught* separeely  to  the  two  groups.    As  was  to 

become  apparent,  very  quickly,  the  amount  of  time  spent  teaching  the 

i 

T*t>le  1  group  was  two  to  three  times  greater  than  it  was  teaching 
Table  2  and  3  children.    Children  from  the  last  two  tables  were  also 
used  frequently  as  "stand-inau  for  the  first  table.    That  is,  when 
Mrs.  Caplow  wished  to  demonstrate  a  concept  such  as  addition  to  the 
Table  1  students,  she  would  have  children  from  the  last,  two  tables 

come  to  the  front  where  she  would  use  them  as  "numbers"  to  be  added 

*  « 

together.    The  children  in  front  would  be  shuffled  to  create  new 
addition  problems  for  the  children  at  Table  1  to  solved  A  typical 

! 
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problem  was;    "If  I  have  two  children  on  one  aide  and  one  child  on  the 
^ilthcr^  ;h  i&XJmmghtJthemuall  inJEront.  of  me?" 

The  children  would  then  be  moved  through  the  various  parts  of  the 
problem, 

\ 

Secondly,  the  children  at  Table  I  were  more  frequently  directing 
belitt  lament  and  ridicule  at  the  children  from  Tables  -2  and  3,  Though 

.incidents  had  been  observed  in  the  past,  additional  such  incidents  were 

*  i* 

observed  during  the  morning, 

David  came  to  where  I  was  seated  and  told  me  to  look  at  the 
shoes  that  Lilly  was  wearing  to  school',    I  asked  him  why  I 
should  look  at  the  shoes  and  he  responded,  "Cause  they  so 
ragged  and  dirty."    (David  sits  at  Table  1  and  Lilly  at  Table 
3.)  (10/17/67) 

Susan  has  brought  tWb  magazines  from  home }( She  is  at  her 
desk  looking  through  one  of  them,    Mrs,  Caplow*  comes  to 
St^san  and  asks  if  she  would  like  to  share  the  magazine  she 
is  not  reading  with  another  child.    Before  Susan  can  reply, 
Frank  comes  and  takes  a  magazine  from  Susan  commenting, "She 
don't  need  no  magazine*11    (Frank  is  from  Table  1,  Susan  from 
Table  3,)  (10/17/67) 

No  incident  was  recorded  in  vfafch  a  child  from  either  Table  2  or  3 

ever  initiated  a  derogatory  remark  towards  a  child  at  the  first  table. 

Third,  Mrs,  Caplow  indicated  that  she  had  selected,  at  my  request, 

two  children  in  the  class  whom  she  thought  were  "doing  well"  and  two 

* 

who  were  "doing  poorly,"   This  request  had  been  made  of  Mrs,  Caplow  in 
order  that  I  could  begin  more  intensive  observation  of  these  four  child- 
ren within  the  classroom  and  also  learn  more  about  them  and  their  parents 
outside  the  classroom,  * 

Rather  than  my  selecting  the  children,  I  asked  her  to  do  so,  for  it 
is  teacher's  perception  of  who  does  well  and  who  does  poorly  in  the  class 
that  is  most  crucial.    The  two  children  selected  as  doing  well,  Laura  and 
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Frank,  both  sat  at  Table  1.    Lilly  and  Brad,  the  two  children  selected 
-as-doing  poorlyr-both  sat ^t -Table  3,   Without  ray  asking,  Mrs.  Caplov  ' 
also  called  the  families,  of  three  of  the  children  and  explained  who  I 
wag  and  that  I  wished  to  meet  the  parents-.\  None  of  these  three  parents 
whom  she  contacted  asked  not  be  visited*    Rather,  Laura's  mother,  especial 
ly,  wa$  quite  vocal  in  her  disappointment  during  my  first  visit  that  I 
had  postponed  coming  to  their  home  until  three  weeks  after  Mrs.  Caplow1  s 
phone  call. 

October  19: 

Mrs.  Cavan,  the  speech  teacher,  taught  her  fifth  lesson  to  the 
class.    The' children,  when  they  were  told  to  form  a  semi-circle  around 
Mrs.  Cavan,  did  ao,  but  at  a  good  distance  away  from  her  and  huddled 
very  close  together.    M&ny  of  the  children  display  a  good  deal  of 
anxiety,  trying  to  leave  the  group  for  either  the  bathroom  or  for  a 
drink  of  water,  facing  directly  away  from  the  group,  or  not  responding 
to  any'  of  the  questions  asked  by  Mrs.  Cavan.    One  child  from  Table  1 
did  try  to  ask  a  question  of  Mrs.  Cavan  as  jshe  described  the  "gray 
goose  sound.11   Joe  asked  whether  the  gray  goose  can  drink  water,  but 
the  teacher  ignored  the  question.    This  was  the  only  verbalization 
within  the  context  of  the  lesson  that  any  child  In  the  class  initiated 
with  Mrs.  Cavan  until  she  was  ready  to  leave  the  room.    Several  of 
the  children,  notably,  Susan,  Art,  and  Mike,  interrupted  the  teacher 
to  request  permission  to  leave  the  group.    Susan  requested  such  per-* 
mission  three  times. 

Until  the  fifth  lesson,  there  had  not  been  a  single  recorded  instance 
in  which  a  child  sitting  at  the  periphery  of  the  group  had  atfempted 
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within  the  context  of  the  lesson,  to  establish  contact  with  the  speech 

*  *  «  '  * 

teacher,    itiis  large  group  of  students  from  Tables  2  and  3  sat  passively 
throughout  the  lessons  and  would  respond,  most  often,  only  when  called 

upon.    The  first  attempt  of  one  of  this  group  of  children  to  establish 

*• 

interaction  with  the  teacher  and  attempt  to  participate  in  the  lesson 

'\ 

was  observed  as  follows: 

John,  who  has  sat  passively  and  extremely  quietly  through- 
out the  lesson  all  of  a  sudden  stands  up  at  the  rear  of 
the  group  and  calls  to  Mrs.  Cavan,  "Call  on  me."  The 
tone  of  his  voice  somewhat  desparate  as  ha  sought  to  have 
the  teacher  select  him.  for  the  question.    Mrs.  Cavan/ how- 
ever, ignores  John's  request  and  replies,  "John,  sit  down. 
X  cannot  call  on  anyone  who  shouts  out  in  class  J1  John 
slumps  back  to  the  floor  and  turns  so  his  back  is  to  the 
speech  teacher.    He  does  not  say  a  word  for  the' rest  of 
the  lesson.  (10/19/67) 

*  ■ 
This  attempt  by  John  to  establish  interaction  with  Mro.  cavan  was 

the  first  attempt  during  any  observation  period  to  date  that  he  had 
called  out  to  either  of  the  teachers,  Mrs.  Caplow  or  Mrs.  Cavan.  .As 
John  sat  with  his  back  to  the  teacher,  Robert  came  and  joined  him.  The 
two  then  sat  ^n  the  same  manner  until  Mrs.  Cavan  had  left  the  room.  As 
Mrs.  Cavan  was  about -to  leave,  she  went  to  Mrs.  Caplow  and  spelled 
oqt  the  question,  "1-8  R-o-b-e-r-t  s-l-o~w?"   Mrs.  Caplow  replied,  "Oh, 
I  don't  think  so.    I  believe  that  he  is  just  shy."  Mrs.  Cavan  responded, 
I  thought  maybe  he  was  having 'problems . "   Mrs.  Cavan  was  about  to  leave, 
having  said  "goodbye"  to  the  children  and  having  had  them  say  a  single 
"goodbye"  to  her.    Two  of  the  children  at  Table  1  at  the  last  moment  be- 
fore she  was  to  leave  called  out,  "Goodbye,  Mrs.  Cavan."    She  turned  back 
to  the  children  and  with  a  harsh  rebuke  said,  "You  have  already  said  good- 
bye  to  me.    Now  be  quiet."   She  then  left  the  room. 
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l  * 

\  * 

This  iast  incident  id  illustrative  of  the  dilemma  in  vhich  the 
»  • 
children  fro©  Table  d  found  themselves.   With  Mrs.  Capiat,  they  had 

t>een  the  "center  of  .attraction9'  and  had  received  both  supportive  en- 
couragetaent  and  a  good  deal  of  her  teaching  time.    With  Mrs.  Cavan, 
however,  they  were  not  given  any  preferential  treatment.    In  f^ct,  the 
more  they  attempted  to  participate  as  they  did  with  Mrs.  Caplow,  the 
more  they  wore  rebuked  by  Mrs*  Cavan.    Thus  they  experienced  incon- 
sistency in  how  the  two  teachers  treated  them.    In  one  context, their 
behavior  was  rewarded  and  encouraged,  in  another  it  was  rebuked  and 
repressed.    As  became  increasingly  clear  with  time,  the  children  at , 
Table  1  adopted  the  same  behavioral  patterns  as  did  those  at  Table  2 
and  3  when  Mrs.  Cavan  was  in  the  room.    They  merely  safe  passively  and 
did  not  participate.    Thus  the  entire  class  became  a  quiet  and  non- 
assertive  group  of  children  with  the  speech  teacher.  . 

V 

October  24: 

%      On  each  of  the  grade  levels  thr^igh  the  elementary  school  years; 
the  teachers  are  provided  with  a  curriculum  guide.    In  1967,  the  St. 
Louis  Social  Studies  Curriculum  Guide  stated  that  the  purpose  of  social 
studies  within  the  kindergarten  class  was  as  follows:    "The  aim  of  the 
social  studies  curriculum  is  to  develop  in  the  individual  the -attitudes 
values,  understanding,  and  skills  necessary  for  the  perpetuation  and 
improvement  of  our  democratic  society  and  for  the  promotion  of  peace- 
ful human  relations  throughout  the  world."   One  of  the  suggestions 
within  the  guide  for  the  teacher  as  a  means  to  further  the  child's  know 
ledge  of  "other  people  and  other  lands:"  is  for  the  teacher  to  plan 


activities  related  to  the  observance  of.,  United  Nations  Day.  Such  activ- 
ities are  encouraged  in  order  that  the  child  gain  "knowledge  of  the 

4 

contributions  of  ethnic  groups  and  nations,  to  the  world  culture."  (St. 

Louis  Curriculum  Guide,  1967).   Mrs.  Caplpw,  on  the  24th  of  October 

planned  an  observance  of  United  Nations  Day,    The  main  activity  of.  the 

observance  was  to  be  the  construction  by  each  child  of  a  flag  repre- 

*sentative  of  any  member  nation  in  the  United  Nations. 

As  was  the  case  with  the  introduction  of  Fire  Prevention  Week 

to  the  clas*,  Mrs.  Caplow  again  utilised  Laura  as  her  "showcase"  child 

through  which  the  remainder  of  the  children  in.  the  class  were  humiliated, 

"If  anyone  knows  what  special  day  today  is,  raise  their 
hand."  Mary  raises  her  hand  and  Mrs.  Caplow  calls  on  her, 
Mary  says,  "It  cloudy."  Mrs.  Caplow  Responds,  'Well,  yes  - 
it  is  cloudy  today,  but  that  is  not  what  I  asked  for. 
♦     Why  is  today  a  special  day?"   Joe  raises  his  hand  and  he 
is  called  upon.    Ha  say*, *°It  windy,"  Mrs.  Caplow" responds, 
"No,  that  does  not  make  it  a  special  day."  Marcia  la 
'         *  called  on  next.    She  says,  "It  cloudy."  Mrs.  Caplow  re- 

plieij '<**ttdp  that  doasn't  maktf  itia  spsfcWl  ^day^K  Virginia^ 
ia  selected  next  and  she  states  that  it  is  a  "hot  day." 
\       Hrs;  Caplow  repeats  hkt "stAtemanCi  !4k>y  that?  tfoes  not  t  l 
make  it' a  special  day.    Laura  will  you  come  and  .tell  the 
■       ^ children  wWt  special  day  it  is  tdday;«  Come  and  stand 
by,  me  and  tell  the  children  what  special  day  it  is  to* 
"d*T->r  Cfroa  ;*nd  stand  by  Hie  and  tell  the  children  what  day 
today  is.    Ellen,  will  y6u  plea$e  be^qaiet*  so  all  the 
class  can  hear  Laura.    Laura,  come  here  and  face  thePclast." 
Laura  stands  besid?  Mrs.  Caplow, .faces  the. class  and  says. 
"Today  it  ttaited  Nation*  day."  (10/24/67) 

Mary  was  then  asked? why  the  class  should  celebrate  the  United  Nations) 

Day  and  ah*  replied,  "'causd-they^work  for  peace."   Mrs.  Caplow    * . 

0 

responded,'  "Yes,  we  will  make  flags i£6  celebrate ^United  Nations  Day.*'*  * 
Shortly  thereafter,  while  the  children  were  Involved  in  a  "number  readi* 


ness"' exercise,  Mrs.  Caplow  came*  to  where  I  was  seated  and  explained 
that  she  would  like  for  the  children  to  make  the  flags  in  order  to 
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"let  them  work  with  shapes. 11 

During  ttje  "number  xeAdimt**"  exercises,  Mrs*  Callow  also  prepared 
the  materials  that  the  children  ^rould  use  to  mske  their  flag*  She 
then  demonstrated  how* one  could  cut  out  various*  shapes  for  the  fl^g  in*  . 
eluding  stripes,  stars  and  rectangles.   She  also  explained  hw  to  attach 
the  handle  to  the  flag  and  then  told  them  to  begin.   Though  the  children 
at  Table  1  began  immediately,  several  of  the  children  at  the  remaining 
two  tables  were  quite  hesitant  to  begin  their  flag*    Two  children,  John 

and  Lilly,  did  not  begin  until  nearly  half  of '  the  remainder  Of  the  students 

\ 

in  the  class  were  finished.   As  the  children  would  finish  their  flag,  they 
would  go  to  show  it  to  Mrs.  caplow.    They  then  came  and  showed  their  flag 
to  ma.   Am  «*ch  child  came,  I  asked  vhat-the  name  was  of  his  particular 
flag.  % 

To  indicate  that  the  children  at  all  three  tables  were  uncertain 
as  to  what  flag  they  were  to  make,  several  of  the  names  given  to  the 
flags  by  the  children  are  listed  by  table*    Table  1:    Our  Country  Flag; 
Star  Spangled  Flag:  Right  Flag;  United  American  Flag;  united  Nations 
Day.    Table  2:    United  Steak  in  American  Flag;  Our  Flag;  Airplane  Flag; 
United  States  Flag.    Table  3:   American  Flag;  "fl"  Flag;  United  Story  in 
American  Flag;  State  Spangled  Banner  Flag;  a  Girl  Flag;  Kfcighted  Nation 
Flag;  United  Station  Flag;  Uy  Flag.    The  confusion  of  the  children  may, 
in  part,  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  teacher  never  stated  where 
.or  what  the  United  Nations  was.    The  only  definition  of  the  United 
Nations  was  given  by  Mary  when  she  indicated  that  "they  work  for  peace." 
The  only  flag  with  which  the  children  had  had  experience  was  the  American 
Flag.    Thus  when  they  were  asked  to  make  a  flag  of  an  undefined  entity, 
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they  resorted,  for  the  -most  part,  to  miking  £1«&*  In  the  motif  of  the 
America?  flag. 

*  » 
As  was  to  be  dona  on  several  other  occasion*  during  the  school  year 

(lalloween,  "Indian1*  day,  and  "spring,  flower"  day)t  Mrs.  Caplow  had  the 

children  parade  through  several  of  the  other  rooms  on  the  first  floor. 

This  was  done  ostensibly  to  alio*  the  olderchildren  to  see  what  the  * 

kindergarten  children  had  made.    Some  of  the  children,  however,  were  v 

not  able  to  carry  their  flags  as  Mrs.  Caplow  had  pissed  out  two  drums, 

a  tambourine,  three  sets  of  musical  sticks  and  one  set  of  cymbals. 

*  Mrs.  Caplow  has  the  children  line  up  itt  pairs.  Those 
with -the  musical  instruments  are  at  the  front.   After  all 
the  children  are  in  line,  she'  puts  'ty  Country  Tis  of  * 
Thee"  od  the  record  player.    Frank  exclaims  that  it  is 
a  church  song,  but  Mr**  Caplow  corrects  him  and  gives, 
„him  the  correct  title*   Three  other  children,  when 
they  hear  the  song,  put  down  their  flags  and  put  their 
,  left  hand  ovetf  their  heart.   After  the  playing  of  "Hy 

Country  Tis  of  Thee,"  Mrs.  Caplow  then  pl*ys  the 
National  Anthem*    She  has  the.  children  hold  their  flag 
above  their  head.  Mr*.  Caplow  aays 
to  Laura,  "Laura,  suppose  that  you  be  the  leader  of 
our  class  to  the  different  rooms."   Frank  calls  out, 
'•But  I  want  to  be  the  leaders"  Laura  responds,  "You 
not  gonna  be  the  leader,  boy*  I  (10/24/67)  < 

lAen  the  National  Anthem  ended  Mrs.  Caplow  put  on  a  long  playing 

album  of  military  curching  songs  and  had  the  children  march  through 

three  of  the  rooms  on  the  first  floor.    In  each  of  the  rooms  that  the 

class  visited,  Laura  gave  a  short  talk  explaining  why  they  were  visiting 

other  classes  in  the  school.    She  stated  that  "Today  is  United  Nations 

Day,    It  is  a  .special  day."  As  the  children  returned  to  the  class,  the 

marching  music  was  still  playing.    Mrs.  Caplow  instructed  the  children 

to  march  by  their  desks,  lay  down  their  flags  and  then  march  to  the 

rest  room.    She  stood  by  the  record  player  clapping  her  hands  to  keep 
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time  -with  the  music. 

Though  the  division  in  the  kindergarten  class  according  to  tables 
was  the  predominant  factor  of  social  organisation  in  the  classroom,  . 
there  sporadically  appeared  among  the  children  an  organisation  based 

4.  '  " 

upon  sex  differences,    That  is,  at  times,  the  sex  of  the  participants 
overrode  the  seating  arrangement,  and  in-group  versus  out -group  boundaries 
emerged  separating  the  boys  from  the  girls.    During  recess  and  play  time 
within  the  clasufofcta,  the  boys  often  played  together,  regardless  of 

V  » 

their  seating  arrangement 9  a**:did  the  girls.    During  these  periods  of 
unstructured  activity,  the  boys  also  oriented  their  behavior  almost 
entirely  t wards  other  members  of  the  group.   The  girls,  on  the  other 
hand,  often  sought  to  establish  interaction  with  the  teacher,  Mrs. 
Caplow.   The  boys  appeared  often  to  have  sought  male  solidarity  among 

their  peers  while  the  girls  appeared  to  have  sought  solidarity  with  the, 

) 

teacher. 

.  .  •  \ . 

The  internal  'structure  of*  the  group  of  girls  was  n6t-nearly  so 

defined,  nor  did  all  the  girls  participate  en  mass  itf  a  single  activity 
as  oft4a  as  did  the  boya^  Also,  certain  activities  of  the  class  were 
llearly  based  u£on  sex  differentials  ♦    Girls  as  a  group  always  went 
first  in  lines,  always  went  to  the  coat  room* first,  arid  also  received 
affectionate  names  frcm  the  teacher  (honey,  sweetie,  dear,  etc.)  whioh 
were  not  directed  towards  the  boys.    For  the* boys  in  the  room,  there 
.was  no  one  near  to  them  with  whom  they  could  identify  on  the  basis  of 
sex.    The  principal  was  seen  only  seldomly  and  no  other  male  came  to 
the  room  except  the  custodian.    Neither' of  these  two  men  had  inter- 
action of  any  significance  with  the  boys.    Thus,  for  the  development  of 
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a  masculine, se If -image*  they  sought  out  one  another,  as  no  other  male 
was  available  (c£„  Jackson,  1968).    For  the  girls,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  presence  of  the  teacher  in  the  room  provided  an  adult  female  figure 
with  whom  they  could  associate  and  from  whom  was  occasionally  dispensed 
special  favors  to  them  because  of  their  being  girls.   When  the  criteria 
of  sex  became  most  saliett  to  the  teacher,  a  girl  from  Table  3  could 
expect  more  preferential  treatment  than  a  boy  from  Table  1. 

In  his  discussion  of  the  pervasive  atmosphere  of  feminism  in 
the  elementary  school,  Jackson  (1968)  notes  that  boys  respond  to  this 
atmosphere  of  feminism  with  increased  male  solidarity  and  violation 
of  the  institutional  norms  primarily  enforced  by  females.    Girls  respond 
to  the  atmosphere  of  the  school  more  positively  because  of  their 
occasional  preferential  treatment  and  the  number  of  adult  females  with 
whom  they  can  identify  and  interact,    in  an  attempt  to  operations Uze 
Jackson9 8  description  of  the  dissimilar  response  of  boys  and  girls  to 
the  institutional  norms  and  routines  of  the  class,  and  to  determine  if 
such  a  response  could  be  found  within  the  kindergarten  classroom  after 
eight  weeks  of  school,  note  was  made  of  all  rebukes,  answers  requested 
by  the  teacher  and  nonsolicited  responses  to  question*  of 
the  teacher.    The  first  criterion  was  chosen  to  determine  if  the  teacher 
perceived  that  the  boys  in  class  did,  in  fact,  ignore  or  disobey  her 
rules  of  classroom  behavior  to  the  degree  of  requiring  a  reprimand. 
The  second  criteria, was  selected  to  determine  i£  the  teacher  solicited 
answers  from  the  girls  more  frequently  than  she  did  from  the  beys.  The 
third  was  thought  to  be  a  measure  of  the  boys1  attempts  to  engage  in 
interaction  with  the  teacher  on  a  spontaneous  basis.    This  was  assumed 

261 
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to  be  an  Indicator  of  the  degree  to  vhich  they  felt  open  to  seek  the 
attention  of  the  teacher  outside  the  formal  structure  of  the  class  routine* 
Table  6.2  details  tfie  tabulations  ftraa  three  observational  periods,  two 
during  the  eighth  week  of  school  and  one  durinz  the  ninth. 

Though  the  number  of  observational  periods  is  quite  small  and  the 
total  time  length  is  less  than  four  hours,  there  yet  appear  to  be  sevtral 
trends  that  bear  mentioning.    Jackson's  contention  that  boys  received 
a  significantly  higher  number  of  reprimands  than  do  girls  is  given  some 
support  by  this  data*    The  boys  were  reprimanded  at  a  rate  more  than 
three  times  as  great  as  were  the  girls.    The  ratio  during  the  three  periods 
varied  from  twice  to  ten  times  greater  for  the  boys  than  the  girls. 

Secondly,  the  teacher  asked  questions  of  the  girls  somewhat  more 
often  than  she  did  of  the  boys  (boys  -  twelve;  girls  -  eighteen)  and 
tha  girls  responded  correctly  in  all  instances  but  one.    For  the  boys, 
however,  one-third  of  all  solicited  answers  given  to  the  teacher  were 
''incorrect.    Such  a  pattern  of  response  would  appear  to  reinforce  the 
teacher's  calling  on  the  girls,  for  her  possibilities  were  much  greater 
that  a  correct  answer  would  be  received.    If  one  called  on  a  boy,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  possibility  of  receiving  the  correct  answer  was 
not  nearly  so  predictable. 

A  more  striking  phenomenon  was  tha  rate  at  which  the  boys  in  the 
class  gave  unsolicited  answers  to  the  teacher .    The  boys  gave  the  teacher 
eighteen  such  answers,  thirteen  of  which  were  correct.    The  girls  gave 
fewer  than  one-third  as  many  unsolicited  answers  and  all  were  correct 
but  one-    Though  any  explanation  of  this  lopsided  manner  in  which  the 
children  attempted  to  offer  answers  to  the  teacher  would  be  tenuous  at 
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best,  there  do  appear  to  be  at  least  two  important  coitsideratiox^s*  The 

unsolicited  responses  of  the  boys  may  have  resulted  from  their  perception 

that  they  were  not  being  given  equal  chance  to  participate  within  the 

framework  of  the  established  lesson  routine*    Thus,  in  order  to  demonstrate 

that  they  did  know  the  answers  they  responded  without  being  called  upotju 

As  a  second  alternative,  the  boys  may  have  given  the  high  number  of  un- 

solicited  responses  as  a  means  to  thwart  the  established  routine  and 

control  of  a  woman*    Each  time  that  an  answer  was  given  without  being 

asked  for,  the  discretion  was  removed  from  the  teacher  as  to  whom  she 

i 

could  call  on  for  the  answer.    If  a  boy  did  not  wish  for  the  teacher  to 
give  the  girls  most  of  the  questions  (and  attention)  he  could  simply 
answer  them  first,  thereby  causing  both  a  disruption  of  the  class  and 
the  necessity  of  the  teacher  directing  her  attention  to  the  disruptive 
boy. 

October  26: 

On  October  26,  several  days  before  Halloween,  the  teacher  devoted 

< 

a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  activities  of  Halloween  and  the  child- 
ren's  visible  growing  excitement  about  it.    During  the  morning  Mrs.  , 
Cavan  also  visited  the*  room  and  taught  her  sixth  speech  lesson  to  the 
children.    Through  these  various  activities,  there  were  present  several 
patterns  of  interaction  between  the  teacher  and  the  class  that  had  been 
evident  for  many  weeks. 

As  noted  previously,  Mrs.  Caplow  often  concentrated  her  teaching 
attention  almost  exclusively  on  the  children  at  Table  1.    Only  occasion- 
ally did  she  ask  questions  of  those  children  at  the  other* two  tables. 
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During  one  instance  when  she  did  directly  ask  a  question  of  a  Table  2 
student,  the  interaction  still  reverted  to  the  teacher  and  a  student  at 
'Table  I. 

♦ 

Mrs.  Caplow  asks. Mike,  "Mike  you  put  up  the  weather  sym- 
bol this  morning.   Can  you  tell  us  what  it  meane?fl(She 
is  referring  to  a  piece  of  "gray  construction  paper  cut 
in  the  shape  of  a  cloud  which  Mike  had  tacked  on  the 
calender  under  today's  date.)   Mike  answers,  "It  cloudy 
outside."  Laura  then  calls  out,  "It  chilly  outside  too." 
Mrs.  Caplow  responds,  "Well,  it  is  not  really  that  cold 
outside  today,  Laura."   She  then  has  the  children  count 

the  number  of  days  in  the  month.  (10/26/67) 

■»* 

In  this  interchange  between  Mike,  Laura,  and  Mrs.  Caplow,  the  Correct 

*  .  * 

response  given  by  Mike  to  a  question  from  the  teacher  was  ignored  in 
order  that  the  teacher  could  respond  to  the  unsolicited  response  of 
Laura.    The  answer  that  was  sought  from  a  student  at  Table  2  was  ignored 
while  that  which  was  basically  an  interruption  from  a  student  at  Table  1 
was  accepted  and  commented  upon  by  the  teacher. 

Additional  evidence  of  the  dichotomy  between  the  Table  1  students 
and  the  remainder  of  the  class  was  the  continued  closeness  of  the  Table 
1  group  to  the  teacher  during  the  morning  opening  exercises.    Frank  was 
noted  as  having  "scooted  up  so  close  to  Mrs*  Caplow  that  he  is  prac- 
tically sitting  in  her  lap."   Laura  and  Mary  were  also  very  close  by. 
At  the  other  extreme,  Fred,  Karen,  John,  Robert,  Lilly  and  Brad  (all 
Table  3)  were  noted  as  being  at  the  very  periphery  of  the  group  with 
.six  to  eight  feet  between  themselves  and  the  teacher.    Later  in  the 
morning  when  Mrs.  Caplow  gave  each  of  the  children  their  name  tags  in 
preparation  for  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Cavan,  the  children  from  the  first 
tablg  began  to  congregate  at  the  piano.    They  had  received  no  direction 
from  Mj^s.  Caplow  to  do  so  and  apparently  simply  moved  to  the  piano  on 
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their  own  discretion.  There  .were  five  children  from  the  first  table 
at  the  piano,  the  remainder  had  not  yet  had  their  name  called  by  the 
teacher. 

Sandy,  from  Table  3*  ip  called  by  Mrs.  Cap low  to  come  to 
the  desk  for  her  name  tag.   After  she  has  her  tag,  she  \ 
begins  to  walk  towards  the  piano  to  join  the  fivechild- 
,  ren  already  standing  there.   Mrs.  Caplow  calls  to  Sandy 
in  a  very  harsh  voice,  "Sandy,  sit  down.    Sit  down, 
Sandy.    Do  not  go  over  there."   Sandy  then  goes  back  to 
her  seat  and  sits  down.    No  comment  is  made  to  the  five 
children  at  the  piano  that  they  also  should  go  to  their 
seats  and  sit  down.    They  continued  to  stand  by  the 
piano.  (10/26/67) 

In  a  very  literal  sense,  the  teacher  was  informing  a  child  from  Table 

3  that  she  was  not  to  infringe  on  the  "territory"  of  the  Table  1 

children.    The  reverse,  howevor,  was  tolerated. 

Prank  received  a  reprimand  from  the  teacher  for  attempting  to 

put  Art  in  a  ,fhead-lock."   Mrs.  Caplow  spoke  rather  firmly  to  Frank  and 

informed  him  that  she  did  not  like  him  "spoiling  the  room.""  Immediately 

upon  receiving  this  reprimand  frcng  the  teacher,  Frank  moved  bapk  to  the 

edge  of  the  semicircle  where  Mrs.  Caplow  had  seated  the  children*  He 

then  sat  at  the  rear  of  the  group  with  John  and  Fred  during  the  entire 

thirty-five  minutes  that  Mrs.  Cavan  was  in  the  room.    This  was  the  first 

documentation  of  Frank  at  the  periphery  of  the  group  in  ten  weeks  of 

school.    Franks1  movement  to  the  periphery  suggests  that  the  periphery 

location  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  group. may  not  only  have  served 

as  the  permanent  position  of  several  of  the  Table  2  and  3  students,  but 

also  as  the  locus  of  withdrawl  from  anxiety-prone  situations  for 

i 

Table  1  students.    When  faced  with  unanticipated  behavior  from  the  teacher 
that  resulted  in  a  rebuke,  the  child  may  have  moved  to  the  periphery 
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to  increase  the  distance  between  himself  and  the  teacher,thus  decreasing 
*n*14ty.    (For  an  extensive  discussion  of  the  relation  of  proximity  to 
anxiety  and  surface  behavior,  see  Redl  and  Wineman,  1952.) 

October  27: 

The  major  substantive  area  that  the  teacher  sought  to  introduce 
to  the  children  after  the  long  unit  on  the  school  was  that  of  the 
family.    The  introductory  lesson  in  this  unit  was*not  observed,  but 
hints  of  what  was  discussed  were  evident  during  the  second  lesson  on 
the  topic. 

Mrs.  Caplow  begins,  "Now,  children,  yesterday  we  began 
to  talk  about  the  family.    Don^  can  you  tell  us  who  we 
said  were  the  members  of  the  family?"    Don  replies, 
"My  mother  and  my  sister*."   Mr$.  Caplow  responds, 
"Yes,  the  mother,  father,  brothers,  sisters,  and 
even  pets  make  up  our  family*"  (10/27/67) 

In  this  instance,  the  response  of  the  child  is  distorted  to  Incorporate 

the  teacher1  s  desire  to  inform  the  children  that  the  family  is  not 

merely  the  mother  and  the  children  (though  such  is  the  case  for  nineteen 

of  the  children),  but  that  it  also  includes  the  father,  brother  and 

pets.  . 

Within  this  same  discussion  of  family  size  and  who  were  the  various 
members  of  the  family,  there  was  observed  the  single  instance  during  the 
entire  school  year  in  which  the  children  were  able  to  ask  personal  ques- 
tions of  the  teacher  and  receive  replies.    The  probing  of  the  teacher  was 
done  by  a  boy  from  Table  1. 

Joe  asks  Mrs.  Caplow,  f,Mrs.  Caplow,  do  you  have  any 
kids?"   Mrs.  Caplow  responds,  ,,No,  I  don't,  Joe." 
Joe:    "Why  not?"   Mrs.  Caplow:  "I  just  don't."  Joe: 
"Well,  do  you  love  kids?"   Mrs.  Caplow:    "Oh,  yes, 
I  love  children."   Joe:    "Well,  do  you  love  us?" 
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* 

Mrs.  Caplow:    "Yes,  Joe,  I  love  all  of  you.11  Joe: 
•Would  you  like  to  have  some  children?"   Mrs.  Gap- 
low,  ''Yes,  I  would  Joe."  Mary  calls  out,  "Take 
trie,  my  mother  don't  want  me  anyway."  Laura  also 
aays,  'Take  me,  too."   Joe  and  Marcia  also  asked 
tff  be  taken  to  Mrd*  Caplow's  hpuse.    She  responds 
to  the  children  in  a  pleasant  manner:    "Ho,  boy* 
and  girls,  if  I  aid  that,  what  would  your  mothers  , 
think?"   This  ends  the  conversation  and  Mrs.  Cap- 
low  then  introduces  the  movie.  (10/27/67) 

Though  Mrs.  Caplow  indicated  earlier  to  the  children  that  the 
family  consisted  of  both  parents,  children  and  pets,  she  then  showed 
them  a  movie  that  features  only  a  mother  bear  and  two  cubs.    The  con- 
tinual  emphasis  throughout  the  movie  was  on  the  loving  care  that  the 
mother  gave  the  cubs  and  how  it  was  the  duty  of  the  mother  to  protect 
the  cubs  from  the  gruff  and  dangerous  father.    The  last  frame  of  the 
movie  stated.  'The  mother  bear  had  done  a  good  job.    Now  her  two  cubs 
are  on  their  own."  The  only  male  in  the  film  was  the  father  who  at 
one  point  said  that  he  wanted  to  eat  the  children.    The  mother  bear 
then  had  to  fight  away  the  father  from  the  cubs. 

As  one  aspect  of  the  discussion  of  the  family,  Mrs.  Ca 
discussed  with  the  children  the  different  kinds  of  foods  that  a  family 
eats  ("baby  food,"  "children  food,"  and  "grown-up  food").    The  children 
were  asked  to  give  examples  of  each  of  the  three  types  of  foods  and  all 
of  their  responses  were  of  a  similar  nature.    Mentioned  repeatedly  were 
greens,  jello,  candy,  kool-ade,  cornbread,  beans,  grits,  and  potato 
chips.    Mrs.  Caplow  then  called  attention  to  new  posters  that  she  had 
put  on  the  bulletin  board  for  the  children  to  see.    There  were  five 
pictures  listed  under  the  heading  of  "THE  GOOD  BREAKFAST  FOODS."  All 
five  pictures  showed  a  white  mother  and  her  child.    The  first  picture 
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showed  the  mother  feeding  the  child  a  large  platter  of  sliced  ham  and 
,  fried  eggs.    The  second  showed  both  drinking  a  tall  glass  of  orange 
juice.    The  third  was  of  the  toother  serving  the  child  a  hate  casserole. 
The  child  was  eating  a  bowl  of  breakfast  food  that  was  smothered  in 
strawberries  in  the  fourth  picture,  and  the  last  showed  both  mother  and 
child  drinking  milk.   What  may  be  termed  the  "irony  of  nutrition11  is 
evident.    If  the  above  responses  of  the  children  can  be  taken  as  even 
partly  reliable*  one  would  suspect  that  the  posters  show  foods  that 
were,  seldom  if  ever  tasted  by  the  taajority  of  children  in  that  class. 

The  image  of  the  ideal  established  by  the  teacher  appeared  far  removed 

%  * 

from  the  reality  of  experience  for  the  children. 
October  31: 

On  October  31,  the  class  had  a  Halloween  party.  ^Mrs,  Caplow  asked 
two  mothers,  both  of  whose  children  satr  at  Table  1,  to  help  assist  her 
with  the  party.    In  the  time  period  before  the  morning  recess,  these 
two  mothers  arranged  one-half  of  the  room  for  the  party  while  Mrs*  Caplow 
taught  the  children  in  the  other. 

During  the  teaching  lesson,  there  occurred  an  interactional  pattern 
between  the  teacher  and  several  of  the  children  that  had  not  been  observ- 
ed previously.    This  involved  the  teacher  issuing  contradictory  commands 
to  the  children  resulting  in  confusion  of  response. 

Art  walks  up  to  the  blackboard  to  look  at  the  calendar. 
Mrs.  Caplow  says  to  Art,  "Art,  you  are  spoiling  our 
room.    Go  and  sit  down."    He  does.    She  then  instructs 
Marcia  to  "stand  straight."    She  turns  back  to  Art  and 
says,  "Art,  why  are  you  sitting  down,  you  are  supposed 
to  be  standing  with  the  rest  -of  the  children.    Now  get 
up."   He  at  first  hesitates  and  then  slowly  rises  out  of 
the  chair.    He  does  not  stand  straight.  (10/31/67) 
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A  second  form  of  contradictory  response  observed  during  the  teaching 
period  prior  to  recess  involved  the  children  giving,  en  masse,  directly 

! 

contradictory  responses  to  the  teacher.   What  appeared  to  occur  was  blind 
and  disjointed  hand-raising  in  response  to  questions  that  the  children 
perceived  as  calling  for  a  unanimous  show  of  hands.    Mrs.  Caplow  had 
just  begun  to  carve  a  pumpkin  into  a  jack-o- lantern,  and  she  asked  the 
children  if  they  had  ever  had  pumpkin  pie.    All  the  Children  raised  their 
hand  indicating  that  they  had  had  pumpkin  pie.    She  then  instructed  the 
children  to  put  their,  hands  down  and  asked  that  all  those  children  who 
had  not  ever  had  pumpkin  pie  to  raise  their  hand.    Again  all  the  children 
in  the  class  raised  their  h««<Ja,    M«r«   £«Piow  eweota,  "okay,  I  guess  I 
will  have       »»l«ci  it  o  ocas  time."    She  then  tells  the  children  to  jmo-  ti*o4r 
hnnHfi  back  down. 

Though  Mrs*  Caplow  had  told  the  children  that  she  would  like  for 
them  to  come  to  class  on  Halloween  in  a  costume,  only  eleven  of  the 
thirty  children  did  so.    Of  these  eleven  costumed  children,  six  sat 
at  Table  1,  three  at  Table  2  and  two  at  Table  3.    Three  of  the  costumes 
were  store-bought,  all  worn  by  children  at  !Eable  1.    Laura  and  Mary  both 
wore  Cinderella  costumes.    Each  carried  a  wand,  wore  a  ballerina-type 
dress  and  had  a  face  mask  that  was  white  with  golden  hair,    Frank  wore 
a  costume  of  superman,  but  did  not  have  a  face  mask.    Several  other  of 
the  children  did  wear  face  masks,  but  no  costume.    Thus,  with  the  five 
children  who  did  wear  a  face  mask  plus  the  eleven  who  wore  costumes, 
there  were  sixteen  of  the  thirty  children  with  some  type  of  disguise . 
After  the  recess  the  children  were  served  hot  dogs,  potato  chips,  milk, 
ice  cream  and  cookies.    They  then  paraded  through  all  the  rooms  on  the 
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first  floor  of  the  building  and  «three\of  the  rooms  on  the  second  floor, 

«  V 

November  Lj 

Two  it&Ldents  occurred  which  I  believe  give  strong  indication  of 
the  mechanism  of  control  and  discipline  that  Mrs.  Caplow  most  often 
utilized  within  the  class.    The  kindergarten  classroom  was  not  a  place 
where  the  children  were  subjected  to- continual  physical  punishment. 
Mrs.  Caplow  most  often  was  quite  pleasant  with  the  children  and  raised 
her  voice  only  occasionally.    The  atmosphere  of  the  room  did  not  appear 
to  be  one  of  continual  anxiety  on  the  part  cff  the  children  due  to  fear 
of  teacher  punishment  or  ridicule.    The  children  were  allowed  periods 
of  free  play  when  they  could  roam  through  the  room  at  will,  ekplorlng* 
the  book  table,  the  science  table  and  also  looking  at  the  fish  and 
turtles  that  Mrs.  Caplow  kept  in  the  room.    She  did  not  appear  to  be  a 
harsh  #nd  demanding  disciplinarian  with  the  children.    Rather  than  re* 
sorting  to  physical  punishment  in  a  real  or  threatened  manner,  or  con- 
stantly seeking  to  dominate  the  children  through  restrictive  class  pro- 
cedures, she  would  utilize  techniques  of  subtle  class  embarrassment 
and  individual  guilt  feelings  as  mechanisms  for  controlling  the  child- 
ren.    Methods  of  instilling  conformity  in  the  children  as  to  what  she  ex 
pected 'from  each  of  them  seldom  involved  other  than  the  spoken  word. 

The  children  and  Mrs.  Caplow  begin  to  sing  the  "Good 
Morning  to  You11  song  which  is  pnrt  of  the  opening  ex- 
ercise.   Mike  is  singing  in  a  high  falsetto  apparently 
attempting  to  mimic  one  of  the  girls  nearby.   When  the 
group  has  finished,  Mrs.  Caplow  calls  on  Mike  and  asks  % 
if  he  would  like  to  sing  the  song  again  for  the  entire 
class  by  himself.    He  makes  no  response  and  bows  his 
head.    Mrs.  Caplow  then  has  the  class  sing  the  song 
again  and  Mike  uses  his  normal  voice.  (11/1/67) 
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November  I: 

Two  incidents  occurred  vhich  I  believe  give  strong  indication  of  * 
the  mechanism  of  control  and  discipline  that  Mrs.  Caplow  most  often 
utilised  within  the  class.    The  kindergarten  classroom  was  not  a  place 
where  the  children  were  subjected  to*  continual  physical  punishment. 
Mrs.  Caplow  most  often  was  quite  pleasant  with  the  children  and  raised 
her  voice  only  occasionally.    The  atmosphere  of  the  room  did  not  appear 
to  be  one  of  continual  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the^  children  due  to  fear 
of  teacher  punishment  or  ridicule.    The  children  were  allowed  periods 
~of  free  play  vhen  they  could  roam  through  the  room  at  will,  exploring 
the  book  table,  the  science  table  and  also  looking  at  the  fish  and 
turtles  that  Mrs.  Caplow  kept  in  the  room.    She  did  not  appear  to  be  a 
harsh  and  dsmanding  disciplinarian  with  the  children.    Rather  than  re- 
-sorting to  physical  punishment  in  a  real  or  threatened  manner,  or  con- 
stantly seeking  to  dominate  the  children  through  restrictive  class  pro- 
cedures,  she  would  utilize  techniques  of  subtle  class  embarrassment 
and  Individual  guilt  feelings  as  mechanisms  for  controlling  the  child- 
ren.    Methods  of  instilling  conformity  in  the  children  as  to  what  she  ex 
pected  from  each  of  them  seldom  involved  other  than  the  spoken  word. 

The  children  and  Mrs.  Caplow  begin  to  sing  the  "Good 
Morning  to  You"  song  which  is  part  of  the  opening  ex- 
ercise.   Mike  is  singing  in  a  high  falsetto  apparently 
attempting  to  mimic  one  of  the  girls  nearby.    When  the 
group  has  finished,  Mrs.  Caplow  calls  on  Mike  and  asks 
if  he  would  like  to  sing  the  song  again  for  the  entire 
class  by  himself.    He  makes  no  response  and  bows  his 
head.    Mrs.  Caplow  then  has  the  class  sing  the  song 
again  and  Mike  uses  his  normal  voice.  (11/1/67) 
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The  simple  question  of  *«kins  the  child  whether- he  wished  to  perform  * 
solo  in  front  of  the  group  waa  sufficient  to  ensure  that  he  would  not 
do  it  again.    The  threat  of  embarrassment  in  front  of  one's  peers  may 
have  proved  more  effective  to  suppress  the  undesired  behavior  than 
strong  physical  ptmisHneat. 

A  second  mechanism,  but  highly  similar  to  the  first,  was  the 
technique  of  calling  for  an  answer  from  a    child  who  had  pot  been  paying 
attention*    The  mere  silence  of  not  being  able  to  respond  with  the 
teacher  deliberately  waiting  an  additionally  long  period  of  time  for  the 
answer,  proved  continually  successful  in  ensuring  the  attention  of  the 
class  during  teaching  periods.    The  extreme  form  of  this  technique  was 
to  call  the  child  to  the  blackboard  and  ask  for  the  correct  answer .  At 
this  point  the  child  was  in  full  view  of  the  entire  class  as  he  stood 
unable  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  teacher.    The  teacher  appeared 
to  rely  extensively  upon  "psychological11  considerations  in  her  attempts 
to  instill  class  routines  and  conformity  to  expectations  of  classroom 
behavior  in  the  children. 

Her  control  of  the  surface  behavior  of  .the  children  within  the 
class  appeared  to  be  baaed  upon  a  belief  that  jthere  were  alternative 
methods  to  ensure  discipline  other  than ""physical  force.    During  one 
informal  discussion,  the  teacher  Indicated  that  she  had  received  a 
Jt  Master  of  Arts  degree  from  a  large  midwestern  state  university  and  that 
she  had  completed  thirty  graduate  hours  beyond  the  master's  level. 
She  stated  that  Ker  major  academic  interest  was  early  childhood  edu- 
cation and  that  she  was  particularly  interested  in  studying  techniques 
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one  could  use  to  help  children  to  "adjust"  to  the  classroom.    She  stated 
that  she  attested  to  use  an  "enlightened"  approach  in  her  management  of 
the  classroom,  bated  upon  her  study  of  child  psychology.   From  the  many 
observations  of  the  classroom,  it  appeared  that  she  did  in  fact  attempt 
to  control  the  class  by  mechanisms  that  utilised  individual  guilt 
feelings,  peer  embarrassment,  feelings  of  group,  nolidarity,  threatened 
isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  class  and  withdrawal,  of  her'  approval  and' 
affection.    There  did  not  appear  to  be,  although  strict  tabulation ^was 
not  made,  any  difference  in  the  amount  of  physical  punishment  directed 
towards  children  at  the  three  different  tables.    It  occurred  too  in- 
frequently to  warrant  a  continual  updating  and  tabulation  over  time. 

As  this  chapter  has  attempted  to  demonstrate,  however,  the  teacher 
did  not  distribute  differential  behavior  oriented  towards  reward  and 
support  with  the  same  level  of  equalisation  as  she  did  physical  punish- 
meat.    Though  her  use  of  force  was  minimal  and  non-discriminatory,  her 
use  of  rewards  and  reliance  on  certain  children  for  responses  appeared 
quite  discriminatory.    During  the  period  of  "show  and  tell"  after  the 

morning  opening  exercises,  Mrs.  Caplow  informed  the  class  that  everyone 

t 

would  have  an  opportunity  to  tell  of  their  adventures  the  previous 
Halloween  evening*    In  reality,  she  called  upon  six  children  to  come 
to  the  front  and  tell  of  their  activities;  five  of  the  children  sat 
at  Table  1  and  the  sixth  sat  at  Table  2.    No  other  children  were 
given  an  opportunity  to  relate  to  the  class  what  they  had  done  the 
previous  evening. 

November  6:* 
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As  noted,  the  teacher  had  begun  in  the  first  days  of  November  * 

unit  on  the  family  and  family  activities.    Further  discussion  of  the 

family  by  the  teacher  was  noted  on  November  6. 

Mrs.  Caplow  is  seated  by  the  flannel  board.    She  has 
placed  a  picture  of  a  young  blond  white  girl  washing 
dishes  on  it.    She  speaks  to  the  cla»s,  ''Now,  boys 
and  gir1*,  you  see  the  picture  of  this  little  girl. 
She  is  halping  her  mother  by  doing  the  dishes.  I 
think  that  all  of  us  boys  and  girls  should  help  our 
parents  by  doing  chores  around  the  house.  All 
people*  in  the  family  need  to  help  and  work  together. " 
Laura  says,  "I  have  to  clean  my  own  room."  Mrs. 
Caplow  responds,  "That's  nice  Laura."    She  then  goes 
on  to  explain  to  the  class  that  they  have  bought  two 
vhite  mice  to  do  a  study  on  the  effect  Of  food.  She 
tells  the  class  that  one  mouse  will  be  fed  each  day 
while  the  other  will  be  fed  only  once  every  third  day. 
Then  the  children  will  be  able  to  watch  the  two  mice 
play  in  their  cage  and  see  how  the  mouse  that  has  no 
food  does  not  pl&y  *s  much  as  does  the  mouse  with  food, 
*  She  tells  the  children  tha%  "healthy  food  makes  for  a 
healthy  body."    (11/6/67)  ; 

* 

The  lesson  also  incorporated  certain  ideals  presented  by  the 
teacher  that  appeared  to  be  outside  the  life-experiences  of  the  child- 
ren.   In  both  short  lessons  within  this  discussion  of  the  family,  the 
children  did  not  respond  to  questions  from  the  teacher  in  the  manner 
that  she  apparently  had  hoped.    They  responded  from  their  own  perceptl 
but  these  were  not  congruent  with  what  the  teacher  had  anticipated. 

"Did  you  boys  and  girls  know  that,  our  bodies  are  a  lot 
like  a  car?   What  does  a  car  need  that  we  need?"  Joe 
responds,  "A  motor."   Mrs.  Caplow:    "Yes,  we  need  a 
caotor,  but  what  makes  the  motor  run?"   Laura  says,  "A 
key."   Mrs.  Caplow  repeats  the  question,  "But  what  makes 
the  motor  run?"   The  children  make  no  response,  and  Mrs. 
Caplow  finally  says,  "Gasoline."   The  children  say  noth- 
ing.   She  then  continues,  "We  need  gas  just  like  the  car 
needs  gas  because  the  car  needs  gas  to  make  the  motor 
run.    So  we  need  food  for  ourselves/1  (11/6/67) 

The  second  instance  within  the  family  lesson  where  the  material 
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presented  by  the  teacher  wea  apparently  interpreted  by  the  children  in 


a  manner  quite  different  from  what  I  believe  she  had  desired  concerned 

a  black  family  shown  in  a  picture  eating  a  meal,    Ihey  were  seated  at 

a  large  table  covered  with  a  table  cloth,  and  were  using  fine  china 

and  glassware.    They  had  large  bowls  of  salad,  vegetables,  and  potatoes 

as  well  as  a  large  steak  before  them. 

Mrs.  Cap low  puts  the  picture  on  the  flannel  board.  She 
states,  "Now  this  family      eating  a  meal.    Say  'meal,'  class/1 
The  class  repeats,  "meal."    She  continues,  "Who  do  you  think 
this  guy  is  here  in  the-  picture?"    One  of  the  boys  responds, 
"Daddy."    She  says,  "Yes,  but  we  call  him  father.    This  is 
the  father,  this  is  the  mother,  this  ia  the  sister,  this  is 
the  older  brother  and  this  is  the  younger  brother.  Marcia, 
what  do  you  believe  they  are  having  for  dinner?"  Marcia 
answers,  "Syrup,  jello  and  greens."   Mrs.  Cap low  completely 
ignores  this  response  of  the  child  and  then  asks  Joe,  'Wiat 
is  this  little  girl  going  to  do?"    (She  is  lifting  a  napkin 
towards  her  face.)    Joe  responds,  "She  gonna  blow  her  nose." 
Mrs.  Cap low  becomes  quite  irritated  with  Joe  and  says,  "No, 
Joe,  she  is  going  to  place  the  napkin  in  her  lap  so  that 
she  does  not  soil  her  nice  clothes  if  she  happens  to  drop 
food  txi  her  lap."   The  children  sit  completely  still  and 
look  quite  confused.    The  room  is  totally  quiet,  Mrs, 
Caplow  then  changes  the  subject. 

Concurrent  with  the  unit  on  the  family,  Mrs,  Caplow  introduced  the 

children  to  activities  and  ideas  related  to  Thanksgiving,    In  place  of 

the  witch  beside  the  piano,  she  substituted  a  pilgrim  woman  tnade  out 


of  paper  mache  and  painted  with  a  white  face  and  golden  blond  hair. 
This  pilgrim  was  approximately  five  feet  in  height.    There  were  several 
posters  on  the  boards  in  the  room  and  there  was  also  a  large  picture 
of  a  turkey  above  the  blackboard.    When  Thanksgiving  was  yet  three  weeks 
away,  she  would  often  have  very  short  lessons  on  it.    On  one  occasion 
she  drew  8  picture  of  a  pilgrim  face  on  the  blackboard.    It  was  the 
face  of  a  small  boy. 
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She  asks  the  class,  "Who  t»  this  toy? 11   Art.  soys,  "A 
cowboy. 11    She  responds,  "Well,  who  wears  black  hats?" 
Prank  says,  "Cowboys. 11   Another  boy,  Rich,  says,  "In- 
dians."  Joe  says,  "Old  people."   Mftrcia  offers,  "Farm- 
ers." Mrs.  Caplow  fceplies,  ,fNo,  no,  boys  and  girls, 
this  boy's  name  begins  with  the  peter  puffer  sound." 
Frank  suggests,  "Peter."   Mrs.  Caplow,  ffNo,  they  are 
pilgrims.    Now  all  of  you  say  pilgrims."   The  child- 
ren do.    She  then  drops  the  lesson  and  passes  out 
crayons  to  the  class. 

The  element  of  religion  was  introduced  into  the  activities  of 

the  class  quite  frequently  by  Mrs.  Caplow.    The  morning  prayer  at  the 

beginning  of  the  school  year,  praying  before  food  was  served  at  the 

class  parties,  and  many  less  specific,  but  nevertheless  religiously 

oriented  remarks  by  her  were  all  based  in  her  belief  in  Christianity. 

When  asked  about  the  role  that  religion  had  played  in  her  life  and 

what  influence  religion  had  on  the  lives  of  the  children  in  her  class 

she  responded: 

I  believe  that  religion  played  a  strong  part— a  very 
fundamental  part  in  our  family.        mother  is  a  devout 
person.    She  kept  us  in  Sunday  school  and  church. 
Those*  of  us  in  the  city  still  attend  the  same  church. 
Religion  has  played  a  big  psrt  in  our  upbringing.  It 
seems  to  be  lacking  in  children  today.    The£  do^t  seem 
to  have  the  same  spiritual  values  anymore.    Now  they  have 
m>re  things  to  take  their  interest.    The  church  used  to 
be  the  center  of  activities.    Now  there  is  a  thousand  and 
one  things  to  do,  I  guess.  (2/23/68) 

Religion  and  religious  centered  activities  often  appeared  to  have  a  f 
central  role  in  Mrs.  Caplow1  a  discussion  Oi  major  school  holidays.  The 
three  holidays  in  particular  that  were  the  basis  for  much  religious  dis- 
cussion In  the  class  were  Thanksgiving,  Christmas  and  Easter.    At  each 
of  these,  she  spoke  quite  frankly  with  the  children  concerning  her 
understanding  of  these  events  and  the  initial  reason  for  their  celebration. 
It  appeared  that  sometimes  she  introduced  religious  material  into  the 
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lessoa  when  it  my  not_have  been  necessary . 

Mrs.  Cap  low  Is  seated  on  the  piano  bench  next  to  the  pil- 
grim woman.    She  asks  the  class,  "Boys  and  girls,  what 
does  the  pilgrim  woman  seem  to  be  doing? "   Laura  says, 
"She  prayinV1   Mrs«  Capiow  responds,  "Yes,  she  is  giv- 
ing thanks  for  all  that  she  has  bean  blessed  with.  Okay, 
now  all  of  you  fold  your  hands  and  we  will  pray  just  like 
the  pilgrim  for  all  the  blessings  that  we  have  received." 
Mrs.  Capiow  also  folds  her  hands  and  then  recites,  "Thank 
you  for  the  food  wa  eat,  thank  you  for  the  world  so  sweet, 
thank  you  for  The  birds  that  'sing,  thank  you  Lord,  for 
everything. 11  After  saying  this  verse,  she  sings  it  for 
the  children.    She  then  asks  the  children  to  say  each 
line  after  her,  which  they  do.  (11/6/67) 


November  9:  „ 

On  this  date,  Mrs.  Capiow  introduced  what  she  termed  "creative 

dramatics"  into  the  class  activities.    The  lesson  was  to  focus  on  both 

the  activities  of  the  family  members  at  meal  t£me  and  also  the  type  of 

foods  that  the  family  should  eat.    The  lesson  began  with  Mrs.  Capiow 

again  showing  the  children  the  picture  of  the  black  family  Mated  at 

a  table  with  fine  china,  glasswear  and  linens. 

Mrs.  Capiow  calls  on  Marcia  to  describe  what  the  family 
in  the  picture  is  doing.    Marcia  replied,  "They  eatin1." 
Mrs.  Capiow:    "Yes,4  they  are  eating.   What  do  you  think 
they  are  eating?"   Frank:  "Breakf ast . "   Mrs.  Capiow:  "Oh, 
do  you  think  so,  Prank?"   Joe  calls  out,  "Supper,"  Mrs. 
Capiow:    '•Yes,  thay  are  eating  dinner.    Dinner  is  the  same 
as  supper.    How  did  the  food  come  to  the  house?   Where  did 
they  get  their  food  to  eat?"   Rich  says,  ''From  the  ground." 
Mrs.  Capiow:    "Yes,  it  grows  in  the  ground,  but  then  where 
does  it  go?"   Frank:    "To  the  store'."   Mrs.  Capiow:  "Yes, 
who  usually  goes  to  the  store  and.  buys  the  food  for  your 
house?"   Cathy  says,  "My  mama."   Mrs.  Capiow"   Well  who 
does  the  cooking  in  your  house?"  Mary  says,  "*fy  maaa." 
Frank  interrupts,  '*But  my  daddy  always  do  the  bar^b-quen' ." 
Mrs.  Capiow:    "Oh,  does  he?    That  is  very  nicfe."  Mike 
calls  out,  'toy  daddy  works  so  he  can't  be  no  cook."  Mrs. 
Capiow:    "That  is  a  very  good  point,  Mike.    Father  has  to 
work  so  he  can  bring  home  the  money  that  the  family  needs 
for  food."  (11/9/67) 
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In  this  first  part  of  the  lesson,  it  is  evident  that  Mrs*  Caplow 
accepts:  the  unit  of  the  family  as  consisting  of  both  parents  plus  child- 
ren.   This  is  also  accepted  by  some  members  of  the  class  who  have  both 
a  father  and  toother  in  their  home.    For  nineteen  of  the  thirty  children, 
however,  there  is  no  father  to  bring  home  money  for  food. 

Mrs.  Caplow  then  brought  a  smali  white  table  and  four  small  white 
chairs  into  the  center  of  the  room.    She  also  brought  a  piece  of  red 
burlap  and  laid  it  still  folded  on  the  table.    She  asked  who  could 
ftbe  a  good  mother?"  All  of  the  girls  raised  their  hands  in  response 
to  this  question,  and  Mrs.  Caplow  said,  "We  will  try  Laura  for  the 
soother  and  Don  for  the  father."   The  bpys  were  not  asked  who  wished  tc 
be  the  father.    Mary  asked  to  be  the  grandmother,  but ^Irs*  Caplow  indi- 
cated that  this  family  did  rto&have  a  grandmother.    She  did  select  Mary 
to  be  the  daughter  and  Art  a&  the  son.    She  asked  this  group  of  four 
students  to  come  into  the  center  of  the  room. 

She  hands  Laura  the  red  burlap  and  asks,  "What  do  we 
call  this,  Laura?11   Laura  responds,  "A  table  cloth." 
Mrs.  Caplow:    "Yes,  we  should  always  use  a  table  cloth 
when  we  eat.    Okay,  now  the  rest  of  you  boys  and  girls 
sit  and  be  quiet  and  watch  Laura  begin  to  prepare  the 
supper."   Laura  asks,  "What  am  I  supposed  to  do?"  Mrs. 
Caplow:    "I  want  you  to  do  what  your  mother  does  at 
home.    What  would  the  sen,  daughter  and  father  do  while 
you  were  fixing, supper?"   Laura:    "I  don't  know."  Mrs. 
Caplow:    "Well,  Laura,  what  are  you  doing?"   Laura : "I 
don't  know."   Mrs-  Caplow:    "What  does  your  mother  serve 
for  supper?"   Laura:    '^Greens  and  jello."  Mrs.  Caplcw: 
"Oh,  well,  I  suppose  that's  alright."   Mrs.  Caplow  seemed 
taken  back  by  this  response  of  Laura,  it  appeared  that 
she  desired  a  response  more  similar  to  that  of  the  family 
pictured  eating  mashed  potatoes,  green  beans  and  steak* 
(11/9/67) 

Mrs.  Caplow  at  this  point  turned  her  attention  to  Don  and  Art,  who 
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were-  to  be  the  father  and  son. 

Mrs.  Caplow  asks  Don, "Don,  what  should  the  father  do  be-  * 
fore  he  reads  the  paper?"   Don:    'lie  should  ask  if  sup- 
per is  ready."   Mrs.  Caplow:    'Veil  ask  her."   Don  does 
and  Laura  responds,  "No*"  Mike  calls  from  where  he  is 
seated,  "When  my  daddy  come  home,  from  work,  he  kiss  my 
mama."   Mrs.  Cap low:    "Yea,  Mike.    When  most  father©  do 
come  home  from  work,  they  kiss  their  wives.    Okay,  now 
Laura,  call  your  family  to  the  dinner  table."  Laura: 
"Sinner  ready."   Susan  from  where , she  is  seated  asks, 
"If  they  gonna  eat,  ain't  they  suppose  to  wash  their 
hands?"   Mrs.  Caplow:    'Veil  since  we  are  Only  pretend- 
ing and  not  really  eating,  we  won't  wash  our  hands*" 
Mrs.  Caplow  then  instructs  the  four,  seated  at  the  small 
white  table  that  they  are  to  "Talk  as  a  family  talk*  at 
the  dinner  table."  Art,  who  has  said  very  little,  is 
told  by  Mrs.  Caplow  to  go  back  to  his  seat.    "I  think 
we  will  have  Joe  as  the  new  son.   Art,  you  go  and  sit 
down.    Joe,  you  seem  to  know  what  a  son  is  supposed  to 
do.    You  come  and  take  Art's  place."   Joe  then  comes  to 
the  table  and  immediately  s*ys,  to  Don,  "Hey  ol'  man, 
what  you  do  at  work  today?"   D6n  says,  "I  ain't  do 
nothin'."  Mrs.  Caplow  looks  in  amazement  at  the  two 
boys  and  says,  ,fWhat  are  you  two  talking  about?  Din- 
ner time  is  the  time  for  the  family  to  enjoy  each  other 
and  also  eajoy  their  meal.    Now  talk  in  a  pleasant  man- 
ner to  each  other."  While  the  four  in  the  center  of  the 
room  sit  silent,   Mrs.  caplow  turns  to  the  children  seat- 
ed at  their  desks  and  asks,  "How  many  of  you  eat  your 
meals  with  your  mother  and  father?"  All  the  children 
raise  their  uand.    Suaan  calls  out,  "I  got  no  daddy,  but 
I  eat  with  him  anyway."   Mrs.  Caplow  then  instructs  all 
ttfie  children  to  line  up  for  the  restroom.  (11/9/67) 

During  this  caper  on  the  family,  I  believe  that  Mrs.  Caplow  demonstrat 
ed  such  a  strong  orientation  to  the  concept  of  a  middle  class  family  with 
proper  manners  and  "trible  talk"  that  any  deviation  from  this  norm  simply 
was  not  accepted.    With  Laura,  there  very  well  could  have  been  the 
acceptance  of  her  statement  of  what  her  family  ate  for  supper  by  saying 
that  Laura  "Bad  better  hurry  and  get  the  greens  on  the  stove  because 
they  will  take  a  while  to  cook."   Instead,  there  was  only  a  vacant  accept- 
ance which  appeared  to  carry  a  secondary  meaning  to  the  child  that  what 
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ehe  ate  at  hone  really  was  not  acceptable,  but  It  would  do.   As  a  second 
example,  when  Mrs.  Caplow  replaced  Art  with  Joe,  the  substituted  for  a 
wol£*cc  child  (who  bed  no  fethar  in  tho  home  with  whom  he  could  converse) 
a  boy  from  Table  1  who  cane  from  a  home  with  both  a  mother  and  father. 
Art  was  being  penalised  not  only  for  not  being  able  to  converse  in 
"table  talk11  with  an  imaginary  father,  but  more  fundamentally  because 
he  did  not  have  the  experience  which  could  have  made  him  acceptable  in 
the  role.   The  very  act  of  asking  Art  to  sit  and  converse  with  Don,  an 
imaginary  father,  was  an  incongruity,  for  it  was  requesting  behavior 
that  was  not  part  of  his  previous  experience. 

As  a  final  indication  of  Mrs.  Caplow1 s  strong  emphasis  upon  certain 
behavioral  and  verbal  mannerisms  during  the  skit,  she  did  not  call  on 
Joe  and  Don  to  continue  the  single  apparent  creative  and  realistic  ex- 
change during  the  entire  time  the  children  were  at  the  table.  Both 
the  question  of  Joe  and  the  response  of  Don  arose  out  of  their  previous 
experience  and  may  be  assumed  to  be  somewhat  similar  to  what  they  have 
frequently  observed  in  their  own  homes.    The  language  was  not  in  stand- 
ard American  English  and  did  not  deal  with  the  facets  of  an  exciting 
job,  but  with  the  boredom  of  doing  •nothin,.H   It  appears  that  the 
teacher  and  the  majority  of  the  children  were  speaking  and  acting  from 
dissimilar  values  and  experiences  as  to  what  constituted  the  family  and 
its  activities. 

November  21:  4 

In  chapter  111  on  the  St.  Louis  School  System,  it  was  noted  that 
the  training  of  the  apprentice  teachers  from  Harris  Teachers  College 
takes  place  in  the  public  schools.    Bach  of  the  apprentices  spend  ten 
weeks  in  two  different  schools.    Within  each  of  the  schools,  five  two- 
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week  sessions  are  to  be  divided  among  various  grades  in  the  school* 
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In  the  kindergarten  class  of  Mrs*  Caplcw  there  was  during  the  last  two 
weeks  of  November  an  apprentice*  Miss  Phillips.    It. so  happened  that 
the  next  to  last  day  of  Miss  Phillips1  presence  in  the  room  was  also 
to  be  the  last  day  of  the  unit  on  the  family.    Mrs.  Cap  low  had  scheduled 
a  film  as  part  of  the  final  discussion.    She  suggested  that  Miss  Phillips 
conduct  the  part  of  the  family  lesson  dealing  with  the  film  and  the  dis- 
cussion afterwards  with  th$  children.    The  notes  pick  up  where  Miss 
Phillips  begins  the  introduction  of  the  film. 

Miss  Phillips  comes  to  the  front  of  the  class  and  speaks 
in  a  very  soft  and  hushed  voice.    "Now>  boys  and  girls, 
you  have  been  talking  about  your  family.    You  have  been 
talking  about  your  parents.    Sometimes  your  parents  tell 
us  things  for  o.ur  own  good,  even  though  we  don't  under- 
stand them.    Today  we  are  going  to  have  a  film  about  a 
mother  goat  who  told  her  little  boys  and  girls  things  to 
do.    They  did  not  obey  her  so  we  will  watch  the  film  and 
see  what  happens  to  baby  goats  when  they  do  not  listen  to 
what  their  mother  tells  them  to  do."   Joe  calls  out,  "If 
they  don't  listen,  they  get  a  whuppin1."   Miss  Phillips 
responds,  "Yes,  that  is  right.    We  have  to  obey  our 
parents.    The  name  of  the  film  is  "The  Wolf  and  the  Seven 
Kids^"   Now  all  of  you  will  have  to  be  quiet  or  you  will 
not  be  able  to  hear  the  film.    Kids  are  seally  baby  goats 
so  we  could  call  this  film  'The  Wolf  and  Seven  Baby  Goats'." 
Susan  at  this  point  leaves  the  group  and  goes  into  the 
bathroom.    Mrs.  Caplow  stands  at  the  back  of  the  room  by 
the  projector  while  Miss  Phillips  stands  near  the  front 
of  the  group  to  the  right  side.  (11/21/67) 

The  film  of  the  "Wolf  and  the  Seven  Baby  Kids"  was  taken  directly 

from  the  nursery  tale.    The  films  (and  the  tale)  concern  a  mother  goat 

who  told  her  seven  kids  to  be  very  careful  of  a  wolf  who  lurked  in  the 

woods  waiting  to  eat  baby  goats.    The  mother,  who  had  to  leave  the  home, 

warned  the  children  not  to  open  the  door  for  anyone.    The  wolf  after 

trying  a  number  of  deceptive  disguises,  finaHy  is  admitted  to  the  home. 


The  frame  of  the  film  that  showed  the  wolf  entering  the  home  had  a 
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caption  at  the  bottom:    "The  wicked  wolf  rushed  in.    Look  how  all  the 

babies  ran  to  hide."   Several  frames- later  the  wolf  was  shown  with  a 

bloated  stomach  from  having  eaten  all  the  baby  goats  but  one.  The 

mother  returns  to  find  only  one  of  her  babies  left  and  suggests  that 

that  they  go  into  the  woods  for  a  walk  to  "forget  their  sadness In 

the  woods  they  find  the  sleeping  wolf.    The  mother  goat  then  performs  a 

caesarian  operation  on  the  wolf  and  the  six  baby  goats  jump  out  alive j 

The  mother  and  the  babies  then  fill  the  stomach  of  the  wolf  with  rocks. 

When  the  wolf  wakes,  he  goes  for  a  drink  at  the  well,  is  pushed  in  by 

the  mother  goat  and  drowns.   When  the  film  ends,  Miss  Phillips  comes 

to  the  front  of  the  class. 

f,Now  that  is  all  of  the  story,  boys  and  girls.    Do  you 
see  what  will  happen  to  you  when  you  don't  listen  to 
what  your  mother  and  father  tell  you?,f  The  children 
appear  frightened  by  what  Miss  Phillips  has  said  and 
are  very  quiet,    mm.  Cap  low  then  informs  the  class 
that  they  ape  now  finished  with  their  study  of  the 
family  and  that  they  can  color  a  picture  of  their  own 
family  until  it  is  time  for  recess.  t  (11/21/67) 

As  I  was  then  about  to  leave  the  room,  Mrs.  Caplow  gave  me  data 

on  the  attendance  of  the  children  during  the  first  twelve  weeks  of  school, 

There  had  been  five  children  in  the  class  who  had  missed  six  or  more 

days  of  school.    The  group  consisted  of  three  boys  and  two  girls,  four 

of  whom  were  from  families  on  public  welfare  and  three  of  whom  set  at 

Table  3.    No  one  from  Table  1  was  absent  six  or  more  days  during  the 

first  twelve  weeks. 

U .  WINTER 

With  the  coming  of  the  cold  and  slush,  the  outdoor  activities  at 
the  school  are  curtailed  to  a  minimum.    The  children  often  miss  days  of 
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school  due  to  colds  and  flu.   With  Halloween  and  Thanksgiving  past,  the 
teachers  and  children  begin  to  turn  their  attention  towards  Christmas. 
There  is  the  expected  change  in  posters  and  bulletin  board  displays,  the 
children  color  Christmas  trees  instead  of  Jack-o- lanterns  or  turkeys, 
and  the  teachers  work  towards  preparing  Christmas  programs  or  parties 
for  the  students  and  parents.   At  Attucks  School,  the  relaxed  and 
casual  atmosphere  of  the  teacher's  lounge  appeared  to  have  been  replaced 
by  a  quiet  fatigue.    Perhaps  the  tension  and  weariuesof 'of  the  teachers 
as  well  as  that  of  the  children  from  weeks  of  the  same  schedule  was 
best  portrayed  in  the  penultimate  rehearsal  of  the  kindergarten  class 
of  The  Christmas  Carol  for  the  Parent -Teacher  meeting  the  following 
night. 

"It's  Christmas  Time" 

As  I  walked  into  the  kindergarten  classroom,  several  of  the  child- 
ren were  trying  to  sing  'tod  Bless  Ye,  Merry  Gentlemen.11   When  the  group 
was  approximately  half-way  through  the  first  verse,  Mike  stood  up  and 
called  to  the  class,  "Stop  all  that  noise.    Now  everyone  be  quiet. **  Mrs. 
Caplow  turned  to!  Hike  add  said/That  was  very  good,  Mike.    Be  sure  that 
you  say  it  that  way  tomorrow  night.1*   Art,  playing  the  role  of  father 
Cratchit,  comes  to  Mike,  playing  Scrooge,  and  says,  !tGood  morning, 
Uncle."   Mike  replies,  "Bah,  humbug."   These  two  boys  then  exchange 
several  other  lines  and  do  so  apparently  knowing  their  lines  quite  well. 

The  play  continues  as  two  of  the  children,  portraying  poor  persons, 
come  to  Scrooge  and  ask  for  money  to  buy  Christmas  presents.  Scrooge 
responds,  "I  have  no  money  for  the  poor.    There  are  places  for  such 
people.    Be  gone  with  you."   As  the  two  poor  persons  are  to  leave,  the 
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angels  of  "Christmas  Past"  are  to  come  Into  the  center  of  the  circle . 

r 

The  following  notes  catch  some  of  the  activity  as  the  children  who 

were  to  be  angels  assemble  for  the  entrance. 

Mrs.  Caplow  calls  for  the  angels  in  a  quite  brusque  and 
seemingly  irritated  voice.    She  appears  very  impatient 
with  the  children.    The  children,  on  the  other  hand, 
appear  quite  confused  or  else  disinterested  in  the  activ- 
ity because  they  move  with  neither  the  enthusiasm  or 
energy  they  are  capable  of..  They  have  not  lined  up 
ready  to  enter,  and  in  fact,  several  are  still  at  their 
seats.    After  Mrs.  Caplow,  for  the  second  time,  and  in 
a  firm  voice  calls  for  the  angels,  they  begin  to  assem- 
ble. (12/12/67) 

After  the  angels  had  gotten  into  the  circle  .and  given  their  short 
talk  to  Scrooge,  they  merely  stood  in  the  circle.r'  Mrs.  Caplow  said 
quite  quickly  to  the  children  that  they  are  to  be  out  of  the  circle. 
She  then  continued  to  instruct  the  forthcoming  actors  in  a  similar 
manner.    She  appeared  quite  irritated  and  seemed  to  tolerate  little 
hesitancy  on  the  part  0f  the  children.    Those  children  who  were  not  in- 
volved, which  number  twenty  of  the  thirty  students  in  the  class,  sat  \ 
at  their  seats  displaying  only  sporadic  attention  in  the  activities  of 
tihe  reheatsal.    Mrs.  Caplow  sensed  the  confusion  and  lack  of  attention 
in  tlie  room  and  suggested  that  the  class  "line  up  for  a  drink  of  water." 
This  the  class  did,  the  boys  in  one  line  and  the  girls  in  another.  After 
all  had  a  chance  for  a  drink,  Mrs.  Caplow  asked  them  to  come  back  to 
their  seats.    During  the  time  that  the  children  were  at  the  drinking 
fountain,  Mrs.  Caplow  brought  into  the  center  of  the  circle  a  small 
white  table  and  six  small  white  chairs. 

When  the  children  returned  to  their  seats,  Laura  was  told  to  go 
to  the  table,  as  was  Prank.    (J^dra  is  the  mother  of  the  Cratchit  family 
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and  Prank  is  the  oldest  son.)    Maty  was  also  told  to  go  to  the  table 
as  she  played  the  part  of  the  daughter.    As  she  instructed  these  child- 
ren to  take  their  place  in  the  circle,  Brad,  Joe,  and  Tom  come  from  the 


neared  their  seats,  tfrs,  Caplow  in  a  firm  voice  told  them  to  sit  down* 
She  also  put  her  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  Brad  and  Tom  and  pushed  them 
into  the  chairs.    She  then  returned  to  the  activities. of  the  children 
in  the  center  of  the  circle.    When  Scrooge  comes  to  the  Cratchit  home 
to  eat  Christmas  dinner  with  the  family,  he  enters  and  says,  "Here  I 
am,  Mr.  Scrooge."   When  Mike  said  this,  Mrs.  Caplow  came  and  turned 
him  around  and  instructed  him  to  say  his  lines  so  that  he  was  facing 
the  "audience."    The  activities  in  the  play  continued  as  the  family  and 
Scrooge  are  seated  and  ready  <to  eat.    At  this  moment,  Mrs.  Caplow  called 
to  the  remainder  of  the  class,  "Okay,  now  let's  everyone  be  quiet.  Here 
is  the  line.    Brad,  what  do  you  say  now  as  Tiny  Tim?"    Brad  responded, 
"God,  bless  us,  everyone."   Mrs.  Caplow  responded,  ,fYes,  Brad,  but  say 
it  louder  tomorrow  night.    We  will  want  everyone  to  hear  you. 

Later  in  the  morning  as  the  children  were  resting,  Mrs.  Caplow 
and  I  Were  able  to  chat  informally  for  a  few  foments.    She  asked  if  I 
would  be  able  to  ittend  the  program  the  following  evening  and  I  indi- 
cated that  I  would.    She  commented  that  she  hoped  the  children  would  be 
able  to  "do  much  better  by  then."    (For  the  past  eight  school  days,  she 
indicated,  the  class  had  been  practicing  this  program  fo**  at  least  one 


the  home  of  Lilly.  I  indicated  that  I  would  be  going  later  the  same 
afternoon.    She  asked  if  I  would  be  able  to  find  out  why  it  is  that 


boys'  restroom.    They  were  the  last  to  come  to  their  seats.    As  they 


•►hour  per  day.)    She  also  asked  when  I  planned 
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Lilly  cooes  to  school  so  often  with  a  smell  of  urine.    She  said,  "If 
there's  any  way  that  you  can  approach  the  subject  with  the  mother,  see 
if  you  can  find  out  why  it  is  that  Lilly  smells  so  strongly  from  urine. 
I  wonder  if  she  has  to  sleep  in  It  or  whether  or  not  her  bed  is  changed.11 
Mrs*  Csplow  indicated  that  she  was  seriously  thinking  of  asking  the  school 
social  worker  to  make  a  home  visit  to  determine  the  conditions  and  what 
night  be  done  for  the  'children. v<  (In  a  later  conversation  with  the 
school  social  worker,  it  was  indicated  to  me  that  such  a  request  from 
the  kindergarten  teacher  had  not  been  made.)    Mrs.  Cap low's  final  comment 
as  she  went  back  to  check  on  the  work  of  the  children  was  concerning 
Lilly.    She  commented,  "It  i«  just  pitiful  that, the  child  has  to  come 
to  school  literally  stinking."    (It  should  be  noted  that  I  did  not 
follow  through  on  Mrs.  Caplow's  request.) 

• 

Laura  and  Frank,  Lilly  and  Brad 

When  the  teacher  was  artced  to  select  "two  children  doing  well  and 
two  doing  poorly,"  she  chose  Laura  and  Frank  as  doing  well  and  Lilly 
and  Brad  as  doing  poorly*    It  was  deliberately  decided  that  the  selec- 
t  ion  of  the  four  children  should  be  by  the  teacher  for  her  perceptions  o£ 
success  and  failure  were  more  crucial  to  the  classroom  experience  of 
the  selected  children  than  would  be  that  of  the  observer.  Beginning 
with  the  return  of  the  children  from  Christmas  vacation,  observation 
within  the  classroom  focused  specifically  on  the  behavior  and  activities 

of  these  four  children j    Rather  than  the  teacher  being  the  locus  of 

< 

observation  as  had  been  the  case  previously,  the  four  children  assumed 
priority.    Thus  observation  of  the  activities  of  the  children  would  con- 
tinue even  when  not  in  interaction  with  fhe  teacher*    In  this  manner,  for 
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exaople,  more  attention  aould  focus  on  the  interaction  of  the  children 
with  their  peers  even  when  they  ignored  the  activities  of  the  teacher. 

From  the  time  in  the  previous  fell  when  the  teacher  had  selected 
the  four  children,  I  began  to  visit  periodically  in  the  homes  of  the 
four  children.    The  major  concern  of  these  visits  was  .to  understand 
more  of  the  milieu  of  the  home  as  one  of "the.  crucial  learning  centers 
for  the  child.    An  assumption  guiding  this  portion  of  the  study  was 
that  learning  for  the  child  occurred  not  only  in  the  classroom  but  also 
in  the  home  and  among  peers.    Thus  through  observation  in  an  alternative 

6     X    u       fchflfc  of  the  school,  an  attempt  could  be  made  to  more 
clearly  state  the  interrelationship  of  the  school  and  hom^  as  they 
influence  the  learning*' Situation  of  the  child.    As  a  backdrop  to  the 
analysis  of  the  education  experience  of  the  four  children,  a  brief 
descriptive  profile  of  the  respective  homes  and  families  is  offered. 

Laura 

Laura  is  an  only  child  in  a  home  where  both  the  mother  and  father 
are  employed.    Both  parents  are  high  school  graduates  and  the  mother  has 
-  some  college  experience.    They  live  in  a  four-room  apartment  that  is 
somewhat  small  but  always  very  clean.    The  furnishings  in  the  apartment 
are  new  and  covered  with  plastic  covers.    The  parents  speak  continually 
of  their  desire  to  move  away  from  their  inner  city  neighborhood  to  a 
suburban  hpme.    The  pla'stic  on  the  furniture  is  explained  as  necessary 
to  keep  the  furniture  "looking  new  for  the  new  house."    During  the 
nearly  three  years  of  the  study,  they  do  not  move. 

Laura  has  her  bed  in  the  bedroom  of  her  parents.    Above  her  bed 
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is  a  bulletin  board  reserved  for  her  school  papers.    In  the  living  room 
is  a  small  desk  where  there  is  a. supply  of  paper,  pencils  and  several 
boxes  of  crayons  specifically  for  her  use.    She  lias  been  bought  a 
number  of  educational  toys  and  materials  including  a -globe,  a  small 
typewriter,  several  alphabet  books,'  and  a  variety  of  children's  geaeral 
reading *books.  ,  * 


Frank 

**  *    *  ■ 

Frank  is  also  an  only  child  in  a  home  where  both  the  mother  and 
father  are  -employed.    Both  parents  are  high  school  graduates  and  the 
mother- also  has  a" college  degree.    Frank's  grandmother  who,  like  her 
daughter,  is  a«*coftege  graduate,  also  lives  with  the  family/  They  live 
in  a  seven-room  home  that  is  extremely  well-furnished  with  wall-to-wall 
carpeting  and  expensive-appearing  furniture.    The  home  is  always  very 
neat  and  orderly.    The .grandmother  is  apparently  in  charge  of  keeping 
the  house  since  both  parents  are  working.    Like  Laura's  family,  Frank's 
parents  speak  of  moving  to  the  suburbs  away  from  the  neighborhood 
where  the  grandmother  has  lived  since  childhood.    Frank  and*  his  family 

*  » 

k  do  move  to  a  spacidus  suburban  home  at  the  end  of  the  kindergarten 
school  year. 

In  their  city  home,  Frank  has  a  room  of  his  own  that  is  cluttered 
with  model  planes,  trucks,  a  portable  television,  a  record  player, 
numerous4  books,  an  encyclopedia  set,  and  a  large  chest  of  various  toys. 
On  the  walls  are  posted  many  of  his  papers  from  school  as  well  as 
pictures  of  racing  cars,  jet  airplanes  and  a  large  bus.    He  has  a  small 
shelf  that  is  well  supplied  with  pencils,  paper,  crayons,  felt-tip 
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pens  and  colored  construction  paper. 

/* 

Lilly 

One  of  eleven  children,  Lilly  and  her  family  are  supported  by 
public  welfare  funds.    The  mother  is  not  employed  and  has  completed 
.  •  four  grades  of  school  in  the  rural  South.    At  the  age  of  eight,  she  quit 

<       school  and  went  to  'work  ix(  the  cotton  fields"  which  she  did  not  leave 
until  she  movfid  north  ten  years  later.    The  home  consists  of  both 

CM 

*  *  • 

^  -     apartments  in  a  duplex The  home  is  in  extremely  poor  repair  and  is 
quite  dirty.    During  the  wiiifer  there  is  noJieat  ether  than  from  a  gas 

stove*  in  the  living  room  and  another  iti  the  kitchen*   The  home  in  , 

«       *  * 

which  Lilly  and  her  family  live  is  owned  by. a  "state  public  welfare 
worker  who  is  also  the  family  case  worker.    From  the  mothers  monthly 
welfare  payment  of  $330,  $150  is  payed, back  to  the  Welfare  worker  for 
rent.  % 

♦  * 
Lilly  sleeps  upstairs  in  a  converted  kitchen  in  a  single  bed 

»  ,  *  f  | 

with  three  of  her  sisters.    Her  clothes  are  piled  in  one.  corner  of  the 
*  room  on  the  floor  as  there  are  no  chests  or  closets  for  any  of  the 

children.    None  o|  the*  school  worjc  of  Lilly  or  any  of  her  seven  other*  ^ 

brothers  and  sisters  in  school  is, evident  irl  the  home.    The* only  visible 

e 

reading  material  is  the  T.V,  Guide.  .   The  children  do  not  have  a  single 

•         '  •* 
bootf*  or  toy  among  them.    The  absence  of  material  for  the  children  is 

t   *  reflected  in  the  remainder  of  the  apartment  which  is  sparsely  furnished 
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with  old,  dilapidated  furniture  that  is  extremely  dirty.    In  many  f 
places  on  the  walls  there  are  large  gaping  holes  where  the  planter  has 
fallen.    The  window  of  the  front  door  is  broken  and  covered  with  plastic* 
and  plywood. 
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Brad 


Like  Lilly,  Brad  comes  from  a  home  supported  by  public  welfare 
funds.    There  are  six  children  in  the  family  with  the  baby  bom  shortly' 
.  before  Christmas.    Brad 8 s  mother  completed  eighth  grade  in  the  city 
school  system  and  then  quit  to  work  to  help  support  her  family.  She 
was  married  when  she  was  nineteen.    The  family  lives  in  a  five-room     ,  " 
apartment.    Brad  sleeps  with 'his  only  brother  in  a  bedroom  they  have  to 
themselves.    The  mother  and" baby  sleep  in  another  while  the  three  girls 
share  the  third  bedroom.-  The  home,  is  always  neat  and  well-heated.  The 
furnishings  are  in  good  repair  though  not  new.  Brad's  utfcle  lives  nearby 
and  appears  to  serve  as  a  substitute -father  to  the  children,  taking  them  ' 
riding  in  his  car,  taking  them  fishing  and  providing  the  mother  with 
money  to  supplement  her  welfare  payment  of  $205  per  month.  .'  " 

In  the  bedroom  shared  by  Brad  and  his  older  brother  are  a  number 
of  pictures  of  baseball  players 'and  cars.    Several  of.  his  school  papers 
lie  in  one  corner.    There  are  three  fishing  reels  in  another  corner.' 
The  room  is  clean  though  sparsely  furnished.    There  is  only  a  bed  and 
one  chest.    Brad  has  several  toy  truck*  as  well  as  a  fishing  reel  which  / 
he  appears  to  value  quite  highly.    He  once  related  that  the  reel  was 
given- to  him  by  his  grandfather.    There  are  a  few  children's  reading  books 
in  the  home  and  the  family  subscribes  to  the  city  Black  newspaper. 

The  Classroom  Experience  of  Four  Children 

One  of  tne  routines  that  Mrs.  Caplcw  repeated  daily  with  the  ' 
children  was  the  opening  exercise.    Once  the  prayer  had  been  deleted, 
the  bisic  activities  were  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  and  the  singing  of 
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,!My  Country  Tis  of  Thee."   After- these  were  completed,'  the  children  were 
given  time- to  come  to  the  front?  of  the  class  and  "show  and  tell.11*  They  * 
could  bring  tfh  item  from,  home/  tell  df  an  experience  or  describe  some- 
thing that  they  had  made*    Ifte  she*?  and  tell  period  quickly  became  an 
aotivity  *reserve'd  only  for  those  from  Table  1.    On  the  first  day  back* 
to  school  from  the  Christmas  vacation,  a  number  or  children  from  all 
three  tables  had  brought  Christmas  toys  to -school  for  the  shfcw  and  tell. 
However,  only  those  children  £rom  Table  1  participated  in  show  and  tell, 
save  'one  girl  from  Table  3  who  brought  a  pretty  dark-skinned  doll  f6r 
the  class  to  see.^^ 

A  description  of  the  activities  of  the  chilcirta  during  this  period 
of  show  and  tell  follows:  ,  %  . 

*  The  second  child  called  to  the  front  is  Lafira.  Mrs. 
Caplow  says  to  Laura,  "Laura,  what  do  you  have  to  tell 
the  -boys  and  girls  today?"   Laura  cooes  to  the  front 
of  the  group  and  says,  '^fjr  ©ama  made  me  this  dress.11 
Mrs.  Callow  commented  that,  the  >dre*s  was  very  beauti- 
ful fchd  suggested  to  Laura  that  she  take  of  f  her  . 
•  &        sweater  so  that  the  children  could  see  the  complete 

dress.    The* dress  is  a  shift  made  from  green  corduroy.*  ^ 
Mrs.  Cap  low  asks  Laura*  hew  her  mother  made  the  dress 
*  and  Laura  responds  that  atie  went  to  the  home  of  a 

friend  where  she  sewed  it.    Mrs.  Capiow*again  praises  . 
Laura's  dress.  ~ "That's  a  very  pretty  dress;  Laura. 
Now  you  may  sit  down;"  (1/4/68) 

The  fifth  child  asked  to  dome  to  the  front  is  Frapjc. 
Mrs.  Caplow  says  to  him,  ''Frank,  you  tome  to  the  front 
n     of  the  room  and  tell  the  boys  and  girls  something. 

What  did  you,  bring  to  show  them  today?"    Frank  comes  ^ 
to  the  front  and  says,  "I  brought  two  race  horses,  see.11 
He  then  reaches  in  his  pocket  and  takes  out  two  small 
.   plastic  fafisimilies  of  horses.    Mrs.  Caplow  asks  Frank  # 
if  he  plays  with  these  two  horsefc  by  Jilmself  and  Frank 
replies,  "No,  friend*  come  over  to  my  house  and  we  all 
play  toe*******"  tfrs.  Caplow  asks  the  color  of  the  two 
hoxoea  and  Frank  responds  correctly  that  one  is  white 
and  one  -is  black.    She  then  asks,  "Frank,  what  is  on 
the  side  of  the  horses?"   Frank  says,  ffNumbers." 
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/      "Mrs.  Caplow  contftlues,  ycFwnJc,  do  ydu  know^what*  those 
-/         numerals  are?11   Fraik^espotfds '"Four  and  five/1  Mrs.- 
.Caplow  concludes  with  Frank  by* saying,  'That's  right 
-  Frank.   Now*  thank  you.    You  tn*y  go  and  sit  down/1 
*  "  FfcanJ\does  return  to  his  seat  .  ^(1/4/6*) 

Lilly  and  Brad  both  bip  at  their  desk.    Lilly  appears 
*  .  •  quite  tired  and  ,Jias  her  head  on  her  desk*    Brad  spelts  * 

briefly  with  ,?red  but  otherwise  has  been  'verjf  .<juiet . 
Neither  .child  brought  anything  for  the  show  and  tail. 
(1/4/68) 

The  interchange  of  Frank  and  the  teacher ,is  indicative  of  the  manner  in 

*     \  ±* 
which  Mrs'.  -Caplow  often  sought  to  utilize*  verbal  exchanges  with  the 

fable "1  students*  not  only,  bo  encourage  the  students  to  spedk  to  the'  * 

claps,  but  to  also  press  them  for  responses  to  questions  related  to 

academic  performance.  Thus  Frank  not;  *only  discusses ^who  besides  himself 

plays  with  the4iorses,  but  is  then  asked  to  gftre  both  coloK recognition 

and  number  recognition.  *  *     ^  /— n^* 

.       Later  in*the  morning  when  the  speech  lesson  had  ended  and  Mrar.  \ 

Cavan  had  left  the1 room,  Mrs.  CAplow  asked  the  clasa  to  listen  to  her 

directions. 


"Now,  boys  £nd* girls,"  but  before*  she  continues,  she 
^  **     no^es^that  Lilly  was  attempting  to  remove  he*  ele<- 

phaht  name  tag  from  around  her  neck.    Mrs.  Caplow  * 
.  *  ►  says  to  Lilly  in  a  firm  voice,  J&illy,  do  not  botli-     . \ 
^^1^         *er  thaf:  name  tag.    I  will  .take  it  from  you  later. 

«  No  wonder  that  our  name  tags^do  nbt  last  very  long 
whetf  you  children  try  to  tear  them  off  yourselves  * 
instead  of  letting  me  t;ake  them 'off  of  you*v" 
L£lly  drops  her  hardds  and  Mrs.  Callow  returns  her 
attention  to  the  class  with  the  instruction'  to  the  , 
*childrfeh  tfcat  the*  are  to  "pretend  that  ve  are  all 
asleep."    (1/4/68)  "  '  * 

V       ^fter  the  short  rest  period,  Mrs.*  Caplow  asked  the  children  to  / 

watch  her  at  the*  front  blackboard.  f  ,  . 

She  speaks  to  *th4  class,  "Okay,  now  boys  and  girls, 


look  here*    Yqu  know  that  now .Christtnas^ts  .pa&ped m 
and  wt  have  ha<i  to'  take  down  all  the  Christmas 
decorations.   We*  have  taken  down  ouc  Cliristjaas  *  * 
tree,,  our  Santa  Claus,  and  now^we  need  to  bake 
hew  decorations  *f ox.  our  room,  vso  today  twe  are 
all  gbing  to  try.  and  make  a- snowman  that  we  caxi '  • 
.  use  to  decorate  our  room.    (1/4/68) *  *      *  ' 

As  the  children  were  actively  engaged  in  their  construction  of  a 

snowman,  I  was  able  to  walk  among  the^grot^p  observing  the  performance 

of  the  four  children./  y  ,  %  y\ 

.    ,  Frank  works  on  his  snowman  ,  in  a  very  rapid  manner,  but  • 
his.jwotk  is  rather  good  I    The  circles  for  the  h§ad  and 
body  were  not*  clear  circles,,  but  with  the  head  and/* 
facia},  features  there^as  no  difficult^  in  distinguish**  , 
ing  it  as  a  showman.'  .The  features)  he  cut  very  neatly. 
The  triples  are  nearly  perfect  an$*the  red 'hat  is 
/the  "stove  pipe",  type.  *  * 

\ 

-  Laura  is  working;  simultaneously  on  two  snowmen.  She 

has  asked  the  teacher  that  since  one  had  to  stay  in  fr 
the  room  to.  decorate  the  walls,  could  she  maka  anctth- >    '  - 
,  er  to  tafya  to  her  mother.   Mrs,  Caplow  consented. 
Laura's  york  was  very  neat  rfnd  quite  precise*  She 
handles  the  scissors  quite  well.  « 

Lilly  is  having  a  great,  deal  of  difficultvVmaking  ^ 
hfer  snowman.   Her  major  trouble  .appeared  zo  be  in 
her  use  of  scissors. .  The  larg^  circle  that  Was  to 
be  the  body  of  the  snpwman  was  crumpled  and  quite 
\   jagged  on  the  edges.    It  was  very  difficult  to  dis-  -    "  . 
*  ting&ish  that  t€  was  to  be  a  circle.    She*  dropped  ' 

.  her  scissor? -e^uite  often  and  appeared  to  be  growing 
.angry  with  herself  for  inability  to  control  wj>erev  4 
she  wished  to  cut.       *  X  * 

Brad  did  not  appear  to  be  haying  difficult^;  with  thef 
scissors*  but  his 1 figure  was  quite  distorted  and 
crumpled.    He  held  the  paper  in.  such xa  way  that  as 
'he  cut,  he  also  bent  the  paper  ouj:  of  shape.  (1/4/68) 

I  stood  and  watched  as  Lilly  and  Brad  completed  the  bodj^for  the*  snow- 

4 

*man.  At  this  point  Lilly  asked  if  I  would  cut  the  hat  for  her  snowman. 
Before  doing  so,  I  asked  the  teacher  if  she  thought  it  a  wise  idea  that 
I  help/ the  children- at  Table  3  an^  she  indicated  thafc  I  should  "feel* 


/ 


1 


.    i  ?  •    — »  '  -  • 

free  by  all  means  since  they  need  so  much  lielp "anyway."    I  then  cut  ia 
I  hat  for  Ellly  an    for  Brad,, Fred,  and"  Sandy  who  has  asked- me  to  do 

-    *  '  ;    *  •  - ,    *     k    i.        i    *  "  r 

th^lts  also.    When  the  bjall  rang  £br  the  morning  >ecess,  bo|As  Frank  *hxd  m 

*  *  «;    .  \?j     '  -  ;  ^  *  / 

Laura  had  completed  their  -snowman.    Brad  also  *ras  finished,  but  Lilly 

w  *  .  *  "  i  t 

was  not..  ,She  was  having  great  difficulty  making  the.  featured  for  tjie 

*  ejfes  and  buttqns.    She  soon  ,f  inishecl  and  brought  it  to  show*  to  'the 

*     .  ~:  •  ^%  *  ^  • 

teacher.    Mrs.  Caplow  commented  on  Lilly's  work:    -"Oh-,  Lilly,  this  is 
•     •  • 

such  a  nice  spowmafn,  you  did.  a  very  gpod^Job."    This  was  the  secotjd 

,  v  time  during  the  school  year  that  Lilly  w^s  observed  bringing  her 

^  material  to  the  teacher.    On  the  first  occasion  she  had^been  rebuffed** 
V \  t  -  .  * 

When  I*il&y  received  the  compliment,  she  smiled  and  went  back  to  her  - 

desk  t6  clear  it  of  scraps  and  paste.     •   ,  *  ^  > .  <x. 

During  this  same  observational  period  the  teacher  asked^if  I  ~"*T\ 

was  learning  to  £now  any  of  the  parents  of  the  children  I  was  visiting       1  /  * 

*  in  the  homes.    I  indicated  that  I  was.    She  then  staged  what,  appeared 
to  be  her  hypothesis  as  to  the  determinant  of  educational  success  or 
failure  for  any  individual  child.    She  noted  that  "it  really  is  the 
home  that -Isolds  the  key  to  whethet  or  not  the  child  learns."  She 

/  continued  that  she  and  .the  other  teachers  in  the  bu^ding^Jhave^own  \ 
for  *toany  years"  that  "no  matter  What  happens  in  the  classroom,  the 

*  home  is  what  really  affects  whether  the  child  learns.    You/ can  have 
'the  best  teacher  in  the  world,  but  if  the  home  life  is  miserable,  the 
child  is  not  going  to  learn* anything."   This  statement  appears  to 
serve  as  additional  support  for  a  major  contention  of  this  study  stated 
in  the  previous  chaptfer  that  the  perception  of  the  teacher  as  to  the 


academic  potential  of  the  child  was  based  on  non-academic  criteria. 
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*  »  *  >  * 

In  this  instance,  the" teacher  is  indicating  that  poverty  and  diso  nized 

homes  are  the  source  of  educational  failure.    The  child  comes  to  tue 

*  .  <■ 

school  atf  a  failure  before  the  first  day  of  "instruction  for  his  home 

♦  '      .  /  .  , 

has  made  .him  SU9IU    Thus  ttare  is  really  very,  little  a  teacher  can  do 

other  than  put  children  from  these  environmental  circumstances  at 

*  *  -  * 

Table  3  and  letfve  therii  there  vhere  thejr  ,?have  no- idea  of  what  i,s  % 

going  on,"  1  -  • 

January  26:      •    ^  .  , 

Whenever  the  children  f^rnwsd  a  semi-circle  around  the,  teacher, 

c 

there  appeared  to  have  developed  a  rather  clear  pattern  of  the  Table  1 

\   •  - 
children  being  quite  close  to  the  tgacher  while  the  diildren  at  Tables 

2  and  3  wire  some* distance  from. her.    This  pattern,  though,  appear^  to 

depend  upon  the  children  being  able  to  spontancously^form  their  own 


seating j£«angement.    When*the  teacher  either  directed*  t'he  children 

individually  to  a  seat  in  the  .group  or  called  the  class,  table  by 

*  r'  • 

table,  the  pattern  changed.    Such  was  the  occasion  on  the  26tH 'of 

-      *  *■»  0 

January  when  the  teacher  first  called  Table  3  to  the  piano  bench,  then 

Table  2  and  last,  Tabled.    Thus  at  the  very  rear  of^he  group  were  many  ' 

of  the  children  who  ©n  other  occasions  participated  quite  frequently  in 

the  class  discussion.    When,  however,  they  came  last,  to  the  group  from 
*     ~ .     t  •  ^* 

>  theiy  desks  and*  hadv  to  kit  at  the  rear,  their  level  of  participation 
dropped  perceptibly.    They  no  longer  offeredv^nswers  and  spoke  to  the 
teacher  only  when  direct 1^  cailed  ypoft    The^cfcjJLdren  from  Table  1 
appeared  to  assume  patterns  of  behavior  highly  similar  to  those  of  the  ' 

Table  3  children  when,  they  were  at  the  periphery  of  the  group.    Table  3 

\  •*  *   »  •  . 

children,  on  the  aother  band,  began  to  verbally  interact  .with  the  teacher 


r 


k 


mope  frequently  than  previously; 


*1  mffPTttfl^f  the  two  different     /  • 


4 


o 
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*    .   7     ^e  striking  similarity  lof  behavioral  pattern  su^of  the  two  different 
'*  groups,  of  children  when 'placed  at  the  fceytphe?y  of 'the  semi-circle  may 
V  ,be  iddic*tive  of  the  impact  that  extreme'  distance  from  the  teacher  .ras  - 

upon  the  class  participation  of  the  student.   When  at  a  distance,  4the  % 
t  participation  level  decreased;  regardless  of  previous  levels  of  class 
%  '   participation.  *  Given  that  the  Table  3  children  most  of teft  sat  at 

ear  of  the  group,  the  very  formation  of  the  setflicirc^Le  itself  rfay 
have  hindered'  the  possibility  6$  j&elr  efiec/ive  participation  in  the 
*  *    class  d^scussiqju    Thus  location  in^tfie  semi-circW  may  be  morff  crucial 

to  teacher- student  itftSractiofe  than, assigned  table  seat.    If *«uch  ,is 
/  .    the  case,  the  possibility /of  the  Table  3  students  beginning  extended 
,   interaction  with  the  tedcher  »would  lie*  in  her  reformation -of  tfce  semi-  \ 
circles.    Sp  long  as  the  children  are- able  to  spontaneously  create  their 
owk  internal  order  £or  the  aeating  arrangement,  the  Table  3  students 
,    '     could  be  expected  to  remain  on  the  periphety.    The  Table  1  students  con- 
tinually crowded  close  to  the'eeachet^  effectively  blocking  Tables  2  or 
3  students  from  moving  intcj^cJloae  proximity-  .  - 

The  teacher f«  reason  for  calling. the * children  to  tfte  piano  benglv         *       ■  *  L 
*  on  the^£6th  was  to* demonstrate  how  they* could  make  a  paper  sculpture 

'  ■  •  - 

by  taking  strips  of  papfer,  putting,  glue  on  both*  ends  and  then  .bending « 

%  t  ,  *  *  i  *  / 

the  >strj.p  before  it  ugae  glued -4os  the  sheet.    Thus  one  could  form  an  '   s  ■ 

•  (        •    "  s  *  *   -  4 

\        arcl<£kke  figure  with  the  two  glutei  ends  of*  the  .strip  serving  toehold, 

•  "  .v  f 

it  in  place.    Mrs.  Caplow  repeatedly  told  the  children  as  she  demonstrated* 

'  •  *  s 

.how  to  make  the  sculpture  from  a  series  of  strips  ttet  the  chil^jren  w^re 

*x;free  to  make'  any  figure  they  wished.    ShC noted  explicitly  that  they  jlid 

/v      "    **.         *   .  '   .  "  .  J         -  " 


•  not  have  to  copy  her  design  and  they  were  free /to  create  their  own.    &s  9 

s •    u    %  -     #   •     '  ^ 

.the  children*  began  work^she  related  to  fte'that  she  hoped  t,he  children 
would  follow  "the  prJ4ciple  of  creation'*  as  they  made  tfeolr  sculpture „ 

She'  did  not  elaborate  on  that  statement.  •  •    *  •  * 

f  ?       *  • 

'  Lilly  was  one  of  the  first  two  persons  td  have  a  strip  glued  to' 

'  '  '  .  '  •  '   *  1  J     •     '  *\  \ 

.  the  sheet.    She  was  gluing  orange  strips  onto  a  gray  base.    Lau?a  also 

was  gluing  orange  strips  onto  a  grdy  base.    Frank  glued  {Jink  strips  on 

gray  and  Brad  glued  brown  strips  on  gr^y  base.  ^lAura's  sculpture  was 

.a  nearly  identical  replica  to  the  demonstration  sculpture  done  ,by  Mrs* 

'Caplow  at  the  piano  bench.    Brad's  work  was  a  series  of  five  strips 

glued  parallel  to  .one  another  from  one  end  of  the  .base  sheet  to  the 

other,    they  resembled  a  series  of  parallel  arches.    The  work  wag  very. 
•      •  > 

neat  and  appeared  well  ^ne*.  Laura's  work. was  also  very  neat  though  it  ■ 

•        *  ,*  •  ✓ 

4ld  ndt  have  the  number  of  strips  *s  3fd  B*adfs.    Lilly  used  three  strips 
•  on  her  sculpture. *  Her  work  wis  somewhat  untidy 'as  she,  had  difficulty 
with*  the  glue  and  had  'small  patche^^of-giue  on  .both  the  stfrips  and  the 
base;    She  also  difd,  .not -cut  her  strips  in  straight  line*;  th$y  were  * 
somewhat  Jagged.    Frank  -did  not  create  a  series  of  loops  or  archesVith 
hi^  strips,/ but  glixed>them  in  different  arrangements  flpt  on  the  page. 
Th£  affect  was  a  woven  mat  type  cre^t'iont  When  \ii  went  to  show  his 
v  work  to  Mrs.  Caplow,  she  did  not  appear  pleased. 

-  *    -V    '  '  f 

■  .     (  Frank  holds  up  hfs  jrtieet  for  Mrs*  Caplow  to  see.  She 

,       '  sa'fd-to  hiisuin  a  trery  firm  voice,  wFrank  that  was  not  ' 

*  what  you  were  sbppQSed  to  do.    I  will  give  yoU'anoth-  . 

S      *  *er  piece  of  paper  for  you  to  start  ever.  *You  are  to 

*\  gd  back  to  your  seat  .and  do  ^what  I  told  you  'to  do  in 

4  /he  first  place.    Now  do  it  right 'this  tf£feeS"    She        3  ^ 

-  (hands  the  new  pieces  of *  paper  tp  Frank  and  he  .goes 

.  ^to^hia ,seat.  '  *  4  /     "  } 

' '  '     -  *  V  .    t  j 

'  v  298 


»  * 
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Frank's  second  *cul^tu?e  was,  as  with  L*uraa  an  almost  identical  repli- 
cation of  the  demonstration  wmUI  done  by  Mr©-  Cap  low.  ,  When  be  finished* 
the  second,  he  shoved  It  also  to  the  teacher*    She  smiled  and  commented, 
"That's  very  nice  Frank." 

February  2:  .    *  . 

The  class  was  to  take  a  field  trip  to  a  local  dairy.   Mrs.  Caplow 

^  *  * 

had  asked  the"  mothers  of  four  children  at  Table  1  to  accompany  the  group. 
Tfie  mothers  of  Laura,  Mary,  Joe  and  EatfL  were  those  whom  Mrs.  Cap  low 
had  asked.    Since  the  bus  held  forty-nine  passengers  and  the  number  of 

students  plus  parents,  teacher  and  myself  equaled  thirty-six,  Mrs.  C'plcw 

•    \  '         '  *  \ 

had  Invited  twelve  students  frojo  the  other  k&dergarten  section  to 

accompany  the  group  on  the  tour.    I  asked  the  criteria  by  which  ihe  chose 

,  those  twelve  students  end  she  responded^/  tvI  wanted  to  get  some  children 

that  are  somewhat  verbal  so  they  can  "come  j back  and  tell  the  rest  of 

their  class  about  the  trip.    On  the  bus  ride  to  atu^  fro^t^ie  dairy, 

Laura  sat  with  her  mother,  Lilly  sit  with  Sandy,  "Brad  sat  vith  Fred,*-*  „ 

and  Frankifat  ^th  Mike. 


During  the  time  that  the  children  were  to  be  in  a  line,  either  as 
they^yere  to  leave  the  room,  board  the  bus,  walk  through  the  dairy,  N^r 
return  to  the  room,  Frank  was  %o  "supervise"  the  group  and  make  sure 
••that  everyone  stayed  in  line. "   As  part  of  the  unit  on  citizenship, 


s.  Caplow  reUted^that*  she  appointed  Frank' as  the  sheriff  for  the 
trip*    She  stated  that  "the  children  Bad. to  learn  to  respect  the  lav 
and  that  a  sheriff  would  symbolise  the  law  to  them.    Thus,  it  was 
Frank's  duty  to  enforce  Mrs.  Caplow'e  "order"  that  "the  line  was  tfc  be 
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straight ~at  all  tints/1   The  notes  give  indication  of  P'eenk1  a, activities 
at  ha  attempted  $o  keep  tha  lines  "straight." 

*„       Before  the  class  It  to  board  the  bus t  Mrs.  Caplov  parses 
and  welts  until  I£r*nk  baa  straightened  the -line.  Frank 
welka  the  ,length  of  the  line  repeating,  "Boy,  get  where 
you  suppose  fco."   Ha  often  pushes  the  children  as  he  ^ 
apeaka  to  than.    Several  tinea  ha  also  tells  children 
frdfe  Table  3  that  the  teacher  had  made  him  \he  sheriff  . 
and  displayed  the  badge  that  Mr  a,  Caplov  had  given  him 
to  .wear.    Mrs ♦  Caplow  smiles  aa  Frank  comas  to  the 
front  of  the  line  and  indicetee  that  everyone  la  ready. 
(2/2/68)  .  ; 

I 

February  5:  -  w  v 

—  -  .  *  • 

As  Indicated  earlier? in  the  chapter,  Mrs.  Caplov  began  in  November 
to  teach  &e  class  in  two  groups,  one  being  the  Table  1  students  and  the 
other  being  the  Table  2  and  3  aturHnts.   All  lessons  were  not  done  in 
this  manner  (note  the  lesson  "creative  sculpture"  February  2)>  but 
those  involving  r*adip&  and  arithmetic  readinea*  exercises  vete  taught 

\  '    "  *  • 

isparatefy  to  the  two  groups.   The  two  groups  did  not  complete  the, 

*  •  * ^  - 

readiness  material  at;  the  same  pete. ^ Mr*.  Caplow  spent  between  two  k 
^4  and  three  times  the  amotnit  of  teaching  tiro  with  the  Table  1  eti&enta 
aq  with  the  Table  2  and  3*  students.    Thus 'those  at  fable  1  proceeded"  4 
nfuch  more  Rapidly  through  the  material.    By  the  first  week  in  February, 
.^the  children  at  Table  2  and  3  were  approximately  three*  weeka  behind  the 
Tabic  ,1  .students  in  the.  completion  of  readiness  material. 

.A  » 

%  *  *  ** 

Due  to  this  gap  in  the^co^pletion  of  veterifel  betifeen  the  Table  I 
--^atudenta  and  those  at  the  other  two  tables,  there  appeared*  to  be  at 
least  two  implications  for  the  pattern  of  classroom  interaction.  The 
first  waf*  the  "growing  solidification  of  the  teacher's  pattern  of  queation- 
ing  only  *hose<  student »  from  Table  1.    This  appeared  to  occur  in  part 


\ 
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due  to  the  fact  that  her  questions  were  most  often  on  materiel  recently 
dee It  with  in  the  Table  1  readiness  lessons.   Mrs.  Capiow'a  teaching 
strategy  appeared  t/o  be  one  in'  which  she  taught  and  discussed  with  the  . 
entire  claw  material  pertinent  to 'the  Table  1  group.    That  is,  dis- 
cussions in  claw  focused  on  material  necessarily  completed  by  the 
Table  1  groups  but  not  necessarily  by,  the  Tattle  2  end  3  students.    Zt  is 

i  $  . 

assumed  she  3jLd  not  call  on  the  Table  2  end  3  students  becauas  she  be- 
lieved that  they  could  not  know  the  answer,  not  having*  been  taught 
the  material.    She  continually  called  on  the  Table  1  students  where 
she  was  most  likely  to  receive  a  response.   Mrs.  Caplow's  division  of 
the  class  Into  two  readiness  groups  and  the  subsequent  disproportional 
allotment  of  teaching  time  appeared  to  create  a  situation  that  effective- 
ly  blocked  the  Table  2  and  3  etudents  from  extensive  interaction  in 
classroom  discussions.   With  the  questions  continually  directed  towards 
the  Table  1  .students  on  recently  covered  material,  the  Table  2  and  3  * 
students  were  not  given  the  opportunity  to  respond. 

The  second  pattern  of  interaction  that  appeared  to  ecoet^e  from 
this  fundamental  division  df  the  class        the  adaptive  means  by  vhich 
the  Table  2  and  3  students  learned  material  specifically  directed  to- 
wards  those  at  Table  1.  *  Though  the  Table  2  and  3  students  were- often 
given  other  assignments  while  the  teacher  taught  the  Table  1  students, 
they  developed  mechanisms  among  themselves  whereby  they  discussed  and 
Appeared  to  learn  the  material  designated  for. the  Table  1  group.  They 
appeared  to  learn  the  material  in  a  manner  distinctly  different  from  ^ 
tfco  way  in  which  it  was  first  taught  to  the  Table  1  students.  They 
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did  not  galji  the  information  through  direct;  interaction  with  the  teacher, 
but  by  a  secondary  iqeans  whereby  they  overheard  end  then  discussed 
among  themselves  what  vm*  being  Mid.   .This  "secondary  learning"  involved 
the  mediation  of  the  peer  group  at  Table  2  and  3  as  the  source  of  the 
commonly  shared  information: .  The  children  did  not  appear  to  learn  the 
material  individually  by  each  ignoring  the  others  at  the  two  tables  and* 
each  merely  listening  to, the  teacher,  but  rather  by  discussion  and  ex* 
change  of  information  within  the  group. 

The  strongest  evidence  that  can  be  presented,  I  believe  in  defense 
of  this  contention  that  the* children  at  Tables  2  and  3  employed  . 
mechanisms v of  secondary  learning  to  gain  the  information  taught  to 
those  at  Table  1,  is  that  during  home  visit*  to  children  from  Table  3, 
they  related  material  taught • in  the  class  only  to  Table  1  students. 
Their  discussion  of  the  material  did  not  appear  to  be  superficial,  but 
indicated  that  they  had  some  grasp  of  what  the  classroom  lesson  had 
attempted  to  relate  to  the  .Table  14students.    It  is  not  as  though  the 
children  at  Table  2  and  3  were  ignorant  of  what  was  being  taught  in  the 
class,  but  rather  that  the  patterns  of  classroom  Interaction  established 
by  the  teacher  inhibited  the  Table  2  and  3  students  from  verbalising 
what  knowledge  they  had  accunmlated.^Che  teachdr*  s  expectation  appeared 


to  be  that  if  the  material  had  not  been  formally  discussed  with  the 

group,  they could,  not  b£  expected  to  know  it  and  thus  respond  in  class, 

*  < 
Her  expectations  of  who  had  and  who  had  not  learned  the  leason  thwarted 

s 

the  opportunity  of  the  Table  2  and  3  students  to  verbalize  that  they, 
in* fact,  had  learned  what  was  being  taught  to  the  Table  1  group* 
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It  cannot  be  assumed  that  those,  at  Table  2  and  3  learned  all  that 
was  taught  to^the  Table  1' students,  but  enough  appeared  to  have  been 
understood  that  it  was  not  justified  to  completely  ignore  them  in  class- 
room discussion  on  the  basis  that  they  knew  nothing  of  what  was  "going 

on"  in  the  classroom.    On  February  5,  one  such  situation  was  observed 

*  *  i 

in  which  the  Table  2  and  3  students  discussed  among  themselves  what 

was  bein^  taught  by  Mrs.  Cap  low  to  the  Table  1  students.'  Subsequent 
home  visits  to  the  two  special  Table  3  students  (Lilly  and"'  Brad)  con- 
firmed that  they  had  grasped  aorae  of  the  BjaterialNpreaeated  in  the 
classroom  lesson.  ' 

February  X5: 

Mrs.  Caplow  related  that  as  her*  "new  idea"  for  tfo  class  today, 

she  was  going  to  have  a  lesson  in  ''sequential  logical  thinking.1.'  She 

asked  the  children  to  go  to  the  piano  bench  and  form  a  semi-circle.  On* 

the  periphery  of  this  circlfe,  with  other  children  from  Table  2  and  3, 

wre  Wily  and  Bifad.    Brad  was  seated  so  far  to  the  rear  of  the  group 

that  Mrs.  Caplow  asked  him  to  move  ,£3  closer  so  that  he  could  "hear 

what,  was  going  on."   Brad  then  moved  close  to  Art. 

Wh*n  Brad  moves"  near  Art,  he  takes  out  his  billfold  and 
shows  it  to  Art.    Mrs.  Caplow  notes  that  the  two  boys 
are  talking  among  themselves  and  says,  "Brad,  what  is 
that  in  your  hand?"   Brad  makes  no  verbal  response  to 
the  question  wbut  holds  up  the  billfold  so  that  she  can 
see  it.    She  responds,  "Alright,  now  let's  put  it  away." 
Brad  does. 

»    The  lesson  on  sequential  logical  thinking  then  be^an  with  Mrs. 
Caplow  shewing  to  the  class. four  small  pictures.    Each  of' these  pic- 
turea  represented  an  episode  in  a  sequential  activity.    The  first  that 
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she  shewed  to  th*  <il*«s  involved  the  following  four  pictures:  a  chicken, 
an 'egg,  an  egg  in  a  frying  pan  and  an  egg  on  a  plate.    Ths  pictures  were 
not  shown  to  the  class  in  this  sequence,  but  in  a  random  fashion;  and  the 
children  were  then  to  correctly  .establish  the  progreasic>n  of  the  activity 
«A,  second  set  of  pictures  involved  blowing  snow,  a  boy  rolling  a  snowball, 
a  snocnman  and  a  snowman  with  a  hat  on.    Finishing  this  second  lesson,  * 

Mrs.  Caplow  interrupted'  the  class  and  noted  that  she  forgot  to  call  the 

*  * 

roll.    She  went  to  her  desk  and  can*  back  to  the  piano  bench  with  the 

»  * 

attendance  record. 

.   At. the  completion  of  the  roll,  Mrs.  Caplow  asked  Mike  to  stand  and 

*  a 

she  asked"  him,  "Mike,  can  you  tell  Mr.  Mat  why  you  are  wearing  the 
star?".  Mike  responded,    "Cause  I  the  sheriff."  Mrs.  Caplow  continued, 
"Can  you  tell  him  how  you  got  to  be  the  sheriff?"  Mike:    "By  bein'  a 
good  citizen."  Mrs.  Caplow:    "Mike,  what  do  good  citizens  do?"  Mike: 

»  .   

"They  check  up  on  others.!1  Mrs.  Caplow:    "Well,  .that's  not  all  they  do. 
Brad,  what  else  do/  good  citizens  do?"  Brad  made  no  verbal  response  to 
the  teacher's  question  and  Mrs.  Caplow  repeated, the  question  for  Joe. 
Joe  stood  and  said,  'iGood  citizens  obey  all  the  rules."  Mrs.  Caplow 
responded,  "Yes,  that  is  right,  Joe.    Good  citizens  obey  the  rules,  nb 
matter  what  they  are."  ^ 

Mrs.  ^aplow  then  returned  to  her  lesson  on  sequential  logical  think- 
ing and  put  four  pictures  on  the  flannel  board.    She  asked  the  class, 
"Hljgt  is  this  story  about?11   Laura  was  the  only  one  to  respond  and  said 
"That  Miss  Muffett."   Mrs.  Caplow  then  said  the  nursery  rhyme  and  asked 
the  class  to  repeat  it,  line  by  line.   When  the  class  had  said  the  rhyme, 
she  then  asked  them  to  put  the  pictures  in  proper  order.    The  following 
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four  cards  vere  pictures  of  the^story      f*HMtopty  Dumpty."*  Lilly  was 

«  *  ^    <  '  c  ' 

called  upon' to  select  what  she  tbought  was  the  correct  card  fqr  the 

second  position.    She  did  not  respond  anH  Laura  called  out,,  "I  know." 

a  & 
Mrs.  Caplcw  responded,  tfI  know  that  yo^i  know,  Laura.    But* we  should 

give  othera  a  chance,  slso.11   Frank  was  called  upoa  and  he  correctly 

selected  the  card  for  the  second  position.  ^~Lilly  began  to,  swing  her 

arms  with  Sandy  at  the  rear  of  the  group.   Hra.;  Caplow  asked  Lilly  to 

*  come  and  sit  by  her  chair.   As*  Lilly  rose,  Sandy  stopped  waving  her 

arms.  *  "  ° 

The  children  were  each  %iven  a"  work  sheet  by  the  teacher  with 

eight  jtmkll  pictures  on  it,  lour  on  the  story  of  Little  Miss  Muffett 

and  four  on  Humpty  Dumpty.    The  children  were  to  cut  out  the- eight  pic- 

tures  and  to  paste  them  in  the  correct  sequence  on  a  piece  ox  colored 

»  i 
construction  paper.    Both  Laura  and  Frank  worked, very  quickly  and. 

efficiently  on  this  project,  and  were  the  first  children  in  the  class 

to  finish  the  lesson.    Both  seemed  to  know  the  two. nursery  rhymes  quite 

s  * 

well.    Lilly  and  Brad,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty. 

*  .  ■  *,  *■ 

They  cut  the  eight  small  pictures  from  the  sheet,  but  did  not  appear  to 

know  the  order  in  which  to  paste  them  on  the  construction  paper.  Mrs. 

Caplow  began  to  walk  towards  the  children  at  Table  3  and  Lilly  asked 

for  assistance.    Before  Mrs.  Caplow  came  to  the  table  she  paused  to 

reprimand  Marcia  for  speaking  too  loud  at  Table  2.   When  Mrs.  Caplow 

came  to  Table  3/  she  began 'to  .help  Sandy  and  Ellen/  Lilly  sat  and 

watched  Mx;s.  Caplow  help  the  other  two  children.    Brad  also  watched  Mrs. 

Caplow.    M/s.  Caplow  then  came  :o  help  Lilly  and  asked  Lilly  to  tell  her 
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the  story  for  the  Little  Mias  Muffett  pictures.    Lilly  indicated  that 
she  did  not  know  it,     Mrs.  Caplow  aifced  for  the  Huwpty  Dumpty  story 
and  Lilly  indicated  that  she  does  not  knew  that  story*  either.  Mrs. 
Caplow  quickly  pasted  the  eight  pictures  on  the  sheet  for  Lilly  without 
explaining  the  reaaon  for  the  order  in  which  she  placed  the  pictures . * 
Brad  watched  Mrs,  Caplow*paate  the  pictures  on  Lilly's  paper  and  then 
did  his  ixi  a  similar  manner*  # 

After  Mrs.  Caplow  left  fable  3,  ahe  commented  to  me  that  both  Brad 
and  Lilly  appeared  to  be 'displaying  more  "groupneas."   She  stated  that/ 
both*  of. the  children  had  begun  to  participate  more  frequently  in  the  u 
class,  but  theiracademic  performance  had  not  corresppndingly  improved. 

It 

February  20:  \ 


For  the  first  time  since  the  ei^hthV^ay.  of  school  Mrs.  Caplow 

made  a  modification  in  the  seating  arrangement  &  the  class.    The  modi* 

r  \  -  * 
ficafciori  occurred  at  Table  3.   The  table  was  divided  irifco  two  amaller 

tables  wi&  the  four  bpya  at  one  table  and  tfie^six  girls  ^  the  other. 

The  four  boys  are  the  farthest  distance  away  from  the  blackboard  where 

Mrs.  Caplow  gives  roost  .of  the  class  instruction.    The '•distance  and  < 

angle  of  the  table  at  which  the  four  boys  were  seated  was  such  that  to  • 

clearly  see  the  teacher  at  the  blackboard,  they  would  have  to  push  their 

^chairs  out  and  away  from  the  table.    On  one  occasion  when  the  boys  did 

so  in  order  to  see  the  instructions  on  the, board  of  how  to  draw  a  circle, 

they  were  reprimanded,  and  told  to  sit  with  their  legs  under  the  table. 

This,  of  course,  precluded  their  seeing  writing  on  the  blackboard.  When 

the  exercise  sheet  was  passed  out  on  which  the  children  were  to  practice 
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making  a  circle,  the  four  boys  at  Table  3-B  performed  very  poorly, 

February  27:  •  '  , 

In  February  of  1967,  the  school  board  announced  that  they  would 
aeek  voter  approval  of  a  bond/proposal  for  the  construction  of  several 
new  schools  and  the  extensiyfe  remodeling  of  others.    Signs  appeared  in 
the  windows  of  classrooms  throughout  the  city  urging  a  "Yes"  vote  on 
th*  proposal.   At  Attucks  School,  the  principal  also  called^fbr  a 
special  emphasis  on  the  bond  proposal  at  the  April  Parent -Teacher  meet- 
ing.    Be"encolicaged  the  teacfiers  to  have  their  classes  either  present 
some  entertainment  at  the  meeting  or  else  to  provide  literature  and 
decorate  the,  individual  rooms  in  a  maimer  urgifcg  supi^t  'for  the  bond 
,  issuer    The  principal  indicated  in  his  memorandum  to  all  the  teachers 
that  he  wistied  the  April  meeting  to  be  especially  eventful  for  the 
parents  in  order  that  they  would  become  *V>otivatedu  t6  vote  for  the 
bond  issue*  ^ 

In  the  kindergarten  class,  Mrs.  Caplow  decided  to  have  therchild- 
ren  perform  a  "playlet"  for  the  parents  at  the  April  meeting.  The 
theme  of  the  , short  play  was  to  be  LitCle  Red  Riding  Hood.    The  class  ) 
began  practicing  f^r  the  performance  eight  weeks  in  advance  of  the  April 
meeting.    February  27th  was  to  be  the  third  practice  adaaion  of  the 


^The  table  of  the  four  boya  waa  now  referred  to  by  the  teacher  ae 
3-B.    The  girle'  table  waa  called  3-G.   When  both  groupa  were  apoken 
to  an  a  unit,  the  teacher  continued  to  refer  to  them  aa  Table  3. 
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Little  Red  Riding  Hood  play.  The  children  were  seated  in  their  chairs  „ 
in  a  Urge  semi-circle  in  ther  middle  of  the  room.  kAb  the  children  were . 

to  begin.  Frank  called  to  Mrs.  .Caplow  that  Mike  ,fkeepa  his  mouth  open," 

•  & 

A  4  *  » 

Mr/i.  Caplow  responded  to  Frank  that  it  wsa  "okay  if  Mike  keeps  his  mottth 

open  so  long  as  he  ,does  not.  talk  loudly."  Laura  had  come  to  where  I 

>  ^  * 

was  seated  and  said,  "I  have  the  best  part."  Mrs.  Caplow  overheard  * 
Laura's  remark  and  ^miled.    Laura  had  been  chosen  to  play  Little  Red 
Riding  Hood.    Frank  yaa  chosen  to'  pftay  the  woodsman  yho  saves  Little  Red 
Riding  Hood  from  the  wolf  at  the  end  of  the  play.    Brad' was  to  be  among 
the  group '^f  woodsmen  at  the  beginning  of  the  play  who  warn  (in  chorua) 
Little  Red  Riding  Hood -not  to  take  the  path  through  the*wooda  to  Grand- 
mother's  house.   Lilly  was  given  the  part  of  one  of  the  children  playing 
at  the  edge  of  the  woods  who  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  meets  as  she  is 
about  to  go  into  the  woods. 

The  class  practices  the  play  for  forty- fiye^.minWes  J  Ail  the 


children  were  given  some  part,  though  only  eleven  had  individual  l^nes. 
When  the  play  rehearsal  was  completed,  Mrs.  Caplow  asked  the  class  to 
return  to  their  desks  and    "put*  their.he^ds  down"  for  the  next  tregi 
minutes/  This  the  qhildren  then  did,  though  all  did  not  rest.  ySeveral 
|were  coloring  and  three  were  looking  at  books  from  the  library  table. 
Lilly  and  Brad  both  had  their  heads  down  while  Frank  was  coloring  and 
Laura  was  looking  at  a  book. 

For  the  next  several  minutes,  Mrs.  Caplow  and  I  discussed  the  play 
and  the  performance  of  the  children.    She  indicated  that  she  was 
pleased  with  the  rehearsal  and  believed  that  the  class  could  be  ready 
by  the  middle  of  April.    I  asked  Mrs.  Caplow  if  she  Jcept  papers  that 
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the  children  completed  in  ord«r.to  measure  ^oir  progress  over  time. 
She  indicated  that  she  did  not  keep  the  papers  of  the  children,  hut  ! 

1  •  »  i 

parks  and ^returns  them  in  order  that  the  mothers  may  * continually  be 

aware  of  what  activities  the 'children  are  doing  in  the  class.  She 

•  •  J 

5/  #     .  also  noted  that:  she  does  not  keep  a  grade  record  book,  but  that  "she 

makes  evaluation  of  the  children  "in  her  head  J"   She  noted  that  when 

"  )  '  '  - 

report  cards,  are  issued,  she  relie*  on  what  she  can  remember, about  the 

1  t 

v  -  L  • 

performance  ft  the  children  in  the  past  weeks  ♦  „ 

le  r/cess  bell  then  rang  and  Mrs*  Caplow  instructed  the  children 
to  get/^Wi*  coats  and  line  up  at  the  door  to  the  playground*   When  tke  . 
children  Jwore  in  line  with  the  girls  first  (and  Laura  as  the  first  of 
the  girljj, ,  Mrs.  Cflpjb6w  dismissed  them  to.  go  on  to  the  playground.  She 
then  picked  up  the  discussion  that  we  had  been  having  and  asked  if  I  had 
noticed  anything  "different11  in- the  home  of  either  Lilly  or  Brad.    I  * 
indicated  thee  there  appeared  jto  be  noting  out  of  the  ordinary  other 
than  both  homes  recently  had  new  babies K  Bradis  mother  recently  had  a 
son  and  Lilly's  sixteen  year-old  sister  also  had  a  fion  three  weeks  pre-*', 
viously.    She  stated  that  her  reason  for  asking  was  that  she* believed 
both  children  were  coming  to  school  much  more  shabbily  dressed  and  dirty 
than  generally  had  been  the  case  since  Christmas*    She  noted  that  Lilly 
had  a  strong  odor  of  urine  for  the  past  several  days  and  her  hair  had 
not  been  combed  "in  days,"   She  noted  that  she  "really  did  not  have  any 
idea  of  what  went  on  in  the  homes  of  most  of  the  children  in  the  class11 
and  that  she  had  visited  in  the  home  of  only  one  child  who  sits  at  Table  1. 
As  I  left  the  classroom  while  the  children  were  yet  outside  for 
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*.  • 
recipe,  I  watt  o*llod  by  Niek#  the  brotlier  of  Lilly;    Nick  is  in  the 
first  grade,    Nick  walked  to  me  and  pointed  to  his  firat  grade  room. 
I<aakfi  if  he  liked  first  gra<fc  and  he  sai^"it  okay."  'At  ti£/time 
a  number  of  other  boys  began  to  gather  around  us.    One  of  them  asked  * 
ime  "What  was  I  talkin1  to  Nick  for.   .He  a  dumb-dumb wM    I  indicated  to 
the  boy  who  asked  thp  question  that  Nick  was- my  friend  and  thafc  I  had 

visited  Nick  in  h£s  home.-  The*  boy  asked  ageing  "Well  how  cccite  you  like 

*• 

/  him?   Ha  so  dumb.    He  do  all  th%  stupid  things  in  the  room/1   Nick  j  / 

*  *- 

blurted,  "I  don't."   I  jraaponded  that  I  did' not- know  what  Nick  did  in 

4  •  * 

i 

his  classroom,  but  that  £e  was  my  friend  Land  that  I  liked  tcM^isit  him  . 
in  his  home.  *  I  leftvthe  group  and  Nick  wa^Lke^the  length  of  the  hall 
with  me, to  the  main  entrance  of  the  school.    He  asked  when  I.  was  again  p 
going  to  visit  their  home  arid  I  tijld  him  that  I  would  be  coming  in  two 
days.  -  «.         -      »  <  • 

111.  SPRING 

-  %  Spring  in  St.  Louis  comes  jtp  stages.-  The  warm  days  begin  to  1 
intermingle  with  rte -chilly  and  soon  the  forsythia  have  a  tinge  of  yellow, 
and  green  about  ,them.    The  weather  will  vary  considerable  and  one  is  never 


J 


sure  that  he  has  defeased  appropriately  for  that  whldTis  elusive  and 
unpredictable. 

In  the  classroom,  Mrs.  Caplow  begaxj  her. spring  activities  with 
the  children  by  flying  a  kite  on  the  playground.    There  was  also  to  be 
the  planting  of  the  seeds  in  a  sandbox  in  the  room  to  watch  'liow  plants 
grow."   The  bulletin  boards  were  filled  with  pictures  of  tulips  and  a 
variety  of  other  flowers*    One  picture  of  a  white  boy  and  girl  in  their 
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new  Easter  outfits      entitled,  "Beater  is  Coming."  .  Ther^HIidren .were 
all  asked  toakake  a  flower  •out  of  several  different  colors  of  .construction 
paper  and£hese  ware  then  taped  around  the  woo' above  the  blackboards. 
The  class* was  well  established  in  its' routing  of  activities  and  the  pattern 
of  social  organization  created  in  the  fall  had  retaineB  their  cohesion* 
Though  the  class  had  notched  any  vacation  for  several  months,  there  was 
not  the  sense  of  fatigue  that  appeared'  to  characterise  the  room  prior  to 
Christmas  vacation. 

/S-  '  -    '  • 

March  8:  ^  % 

After  the  .opening  exercises,  the  teacher  aakid  the  group  to  come 

to  the  piano^bench  and  form  a  **mi<*circle  to  discuss  the  new  garden  that 

they  will  plant  in  the  sandbox..  As  the  children  formed  their  semi -circle/ 

Laura  and  Frank  came  tt>  the  vfery  front  nearly  touching  the  berf^h.  Lilly 

was  near  the  ctfnter  of  the  group  fielding  jhanda  jwitfc  Sanely,  and  Brad  was 

on  the,  periphery  of  the  group  seated  next  to  John*    Frank  had  with  him  , 

a  large  sheet  of  paper  approximately  three  by  four  feet  on  which  is 

drawn  a  lion.    The  note/3  catch  some  of  the  anticipation  of  Frank  to  come 

to  the  front  and  tell  of  his  lion.  , 

Frank  stands  and  says  to  Mrs.  Cap  low  that  he  has  a  lion 
that  he  wants*  to  show  the  clfras.    Mrs.  Cap  low  responds  v 
v    •         to  Frank, -"Not  now,  Frank."   Mrs.  Caplpw  tfien  explains 
J      that  the  children  are  gj>ing  to  be  able  to  watch  a  tele- 
vision program  shortly  on  how  seeds  grow  into  plants. 
Frank  stands  impatiently  on  the  side  of  the  grotip.    He  ?* 
has  moved  to  the  edge  and  stood  up.    Several  times  he 
calls  out,  "Igot  some thin*  tOyshow  everybody."  Mrs. 
Caplow  makes  no  response  to  these-  statements  of  Frank. 
After  several  more  outbursts,  Mrs.  Caplow  stops  and 
says,  "All  right,  *Wnk  come  to  the  front  and  shflSMis 
^       your  lion."  Frank  w&lks  to  the  front  of  the  group  smiling 
and  says,  ,fMrs.  Caplow  made  a  lion  for  me  and  I  color  it." 
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Mr  a.  Caplow  respond*,  Hffll,  ^that's  good  Frafak,  Where 
do  lions  live?"  Joe  eelle  out,  "In  the  Jungle/1  ifarjr 
adds,  "Lioy!s       the  king" of  the  jungle;11  Mrc.  Caplow 
then  eake,  "How  ie  thtf  wether  in  the  jungle?"  Joe 
responds,  "It  hot."  ^Mra*  Caplow  eaye*  "Jee,  it  is 
very  verm  in  the  jungle."  Mrs*  Caplow  then  explains 
.to  the  class  iiby  she  drew  the  outline  of  the  lion  for 
Frank.   She  rebates  that  Frank  had  aske4  for  a  picture 
of  a  lion,  but  that  she  could~33t  find  one.    Thus  she 


dreW'the  outlin^  and  let  Frank  take  it  home  to  color 
As  Frank  was  about  ^^sit  down,  Laura  stood  and  said  that  atie  also 
^had  something  to  show  the  class*   Mrs*  Caplow  asked  X<*gra  to  come  to  " 
the  front -and  show  tflie  cl'Ma  what  it, was  that  she  had.  brought.  Laura 
came  to  the  front  and1  said, "I  have  a  ^ook."  Mrs:  Caplow  asked  Laura, 
"Do  you  know  what  kind  of  book  it  is?"  Laura  responded,  ^"It  a  Bible." 
Mrs.  Caplow  continued,  "Yes  that's  right*  ,  Do  any  of  you  know  what  these 
red  and  green  ribbons  inside  /the  book  are  for?  I^tat  are*  these  cflled, 
these  ored^and  green  ribbons? ft   There  is  no  response  from  the  claps.  "Some 
people  use  cardboard,  but  whatever  they  use  they  are  called  bookmarker*, 11 
She  gave  the  bock hick  to  Laura  -and  thanked  her'  for  bringing  her  Bible  to 
class*    During  the  time  that  Frank  and  Laura  were  in  the  fropt  of  the 
room,  Lilly  sat  quietly  with  Sandy  holding  Tie*  hanS*   Bred  at  the  rear 
also  sat  quietly  listening  to  the  activities  at  the  front  of  the  group. 

When  Laura  was  seated,  Mrs*  Caplow  asked  the  class  to-  stand  and  - 
form  a  circle*    The  children  except  for  Lilly,  Sandy  and  Peggy  stood  to 
~£oim  the  circle*  'These  three  girls  remained  seated  and  the  class  began 
to  create  the  circle  around  them*   They,  did  not  move  and  when  Mrs.  Cap  lew 
wee  ready  to  begin' she  saw  these-  three  still  seated  in  the  middle  on 
the  group  on  the' floor.    She  went  to  tfiem  and  softly  asked  if  they 
wiuld  go  end  find  a  plae*  in  the  circle.    She  was  very  pleasant  with 
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them  and  lead  them  to  a  place  in/^he  circle*    When  Mrs.  Caplw  took  her 
place  ink  thl-circle  she  stxf6^between  Frank  and  Mary.    Frank  took  hold 
of  her  hand,  and  the  children  began  to  play  ,rFarmer  in  the  Dell"  with 
Mike  as  the  farmer.    Be^chose  Laura  as  his  "wife"  who  in  turn  chose 
Mary  as  the  daughter,    hf  t£e  end  of  the'  song  and  selection  of  people  . 
to  come  into  the  citcle,  all  are  girls  except  for  Mike.    No  bpy'was  fc 
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chosen  for  any  of  the  parts.   ^ .   *  "f  v  >  . 

*  *•  * 

At  the  end  of  Farmer  in  the  Dell,  Mrs.  Callow  asks  Brad 
to  come  into  the  circle  and  lead  the  class  in  the  next 
game  called. 1  'Everybody  do  this.'1  This  is  a  game  where 
all  fche  children  on  the  circle  imitate  the  actions  of 
the  person  in  the  center.   As  the  class  begins  to  sing 
vthe  "everybody  do  this"  song,  Brad  begins  to  swing  his 
arms*'  All  the  students  and  jfrs.  Callow, do  the  same. 
'  y  .  Wtyjfe^Birad  finishes,  he  chooses  Qonj  as-  the  next  person 

/  for  the  center.    Don  then  chooses  Art  who  in  turn  wants  * 

to  choose  Laura.   Mrs.  Caplow<  says  that  Art  should  choose  ' 
tomedne'  else  since  Laura  hpd  participated  in  the  last  game. 
.  Art  chooses  Joe  who  then  chooses  Frank.   When  Frank  is 

finished,.  Mrs.  Caplow  indicates  that  it  is  time  to  watch 
-\  the  television  program  jon  the  growing  of  seeds.  She 
instructs  the  children  to  gather  arou$td  the  television 
set*.    Lilly  immediately  grabs  the  hand  of  Sandy  and  they 
si^  together  at  the  rear  of  She  group.    Bred  does  not 
•it*  down  but  foes  to  turn  out  the  classrocp  lights.  This 
'*  task  has  usually  been  done  by  one  of  the  students  at  Table  1* 

When  the  program  is  finished,  Brad  agajfa^  Jumped  up  quickly 
and  turned  on  the  lights.  *  During  the  program  the  children 
*        t    displayed  little- interest.    Brad  went  to  the  rear  of  the 
group  and  began  talking  with  John.    Lilly  was  speaking 
with  Sandy,  and  Laura  was  looking  at  the  new  shoes  of 
Mary.    Frank  was  tracing  the  outline  of  hid  lion.  Mrs. 
*  -     Caplow  at  one  point  asked  Lilly  to  be  quiet,.  When^the 
^     program  is  over,  the  children  line  up  to  go  to  the  rest- 
*  *  rooms. 

During  this  slightly  more  than  ona  hour  of  classroom  activity,  a 
significant  occurrence  was  the  activity  of  Brad.    Having  been  cabled  tp 
the  center  of  the  group  to  lead  the  class  in  the  game,  he  appeared  to 

enjoy  himself;  immensely.    He  smiled  and  laughed  as  he  swung  his  arms. 

*  < 
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His  eagerness  to  participate  carriac  over  into  his  spontaneously  going 
to  thq  light  switch.    Ba  was  the  first  child  observed  since  Christmas 
to  work  the  light  switch'  who  had  not  sat  at  Table  1.    Likewise,  his 
leading  the  group  in  the  game  was  the  first  observed  instance  of  him 
as  the  center  of  attention  during  a  class  activity  for  the  entire 
school  year. 

After  the  children  had  left  the  class  for, the  playground,  Mrs. 

.    *  & 
Caplow  made  several  comments  related  to  Lilly  and  Brad.    She  related  * 

that  Brad  appeared  to  lfbe  doing  better  in  class.    Be  tries  hard  and 


s 
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seeing  to  like  the  other  children.    Sometimes  his  work'  is  up  to  par, 
but  there  are  other  times  when  he  simply  sits  confused  or  uncertain  a 
to  what  he  is  to  do.    ibis  is  when  he  will  watch, the  other  children  do 
their  work  and  he  does  not  do  his  own."  Mrs.  Caplow  commented  that  she 
believed  Lilly  is  "sliding  backwards,"   She  noted  that  Lilly  appeared  to 
be  doing  much  better  cforing  the  winter,  but  that  she  was  not  doing  well 
presently.   When  asked  what  criteria  she  used  to  determine  th«t  Lit ly 

was  not  doing  as  well  as  previously,  Mrs.  Caplow  responded  that  her 

j 

clothes  were  much  jpore  dirty,  her  hair  was  uncombed  and  that  she  had  a 
strong  body  odor. of  urine.    She  added  that  the  classroom  assignments 
of  Jiilly  w6re  not  as  well  done  as  previously  and  that  Lilly  was  not 

« 

participating  in  class  to  the  extent  that  she  had  done  before. 

»» 

^  \ 

March  28 r 

Mrs.  Caplow  was  preparing  to  show  the  class  a  movie  on  t;he  various 
types  of  busses.^  As  she  prepared  the  projector,  Laura  came  to  where 
I  was  seated  "and  said,  "Mr.  Rist,  I  have  to  go%  to  the  doctor  after  school 
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I  have  enlarged  tonsil*.11  Before  I  could  make  a  response  to  Laura,  Art 

Interrupted  and  showed  me  his  open  mouth  where  he  had  lost  a  tooth. 

Laura  left  as  Art  began  to  talk.    I  then  asked  Art  if  he  had  his  tooth 

and  he  pulled  it  from  his  pocket  t   As  Art  showed  me  the  tooth,  Frank 

pushed  Art  aside  and  said  that  his  dog  had  "bigger  teeth"  than  does  Art. 

i 

He  also  said  that  he  believes- his  dog  cad  bite  "harder  than  Art  can*." 

As  the  movie  was  about  to  end,  ajp.  eighth  grade  boy  came  into  the 
room  with^a  message  for  Mrs.  Caplow  from 'the  school  nurse  containing  a 
list  of  nine  children  that  she  wanted  to  see  in  her  office.    Mrs.  Caplow 
explained  to  me  as  she  went  to  her  desk  fox  the  toadies  1  records  of  the 
children  that  the  nurse  was  giving  each  of,*he  children  an  examination. 
She  stated  that  this  was*  the  second  group  of  nine  student^  that  the 
nurse  had  called  to  her  office.    Laura,  Frank  and  Brad  were  among  the 
nine  children.    Mrs.  Caplow  gave  Laura  the  medical  records  and  told  her 
to  give  them  to  the  nurse.    She  also  instructed  Frank  to 'lead  the  group 
to  the  nurse's  office.    The  children  left  the  room  with  Frank  way  in 
front  of  the  remainder  of  the  group.    I  followed  walking  with  Brad. 

The  examination  of  the  children  consisted  of  uhe  nurse  asking  the 

o 

^children  their  age,  their  home  address,  taking  their  weight  and  testing 
their  eyes.    Both  Frank  and  Laura  could  give  the  nurse  their  home  address 
but  Brad  could  not.    All  three  could  give  their  correct  age.    As  the 
children  waited  to  be  called  on  by  the  nurse  they  sat  on  two  benches . 

Frank  left  his  bench  and  came  to  me%    He  indicated  that  I  should  lower 

> 

my  head  so  He  could  whisper  into  my  ear,    I  did  so  and  he  said,  "Mr. 
Rist^you  doin1  fine."    I  replied  that  I  thought ^ie  was  doing  fine  also. 
He  smiled  and  went  back  to  his  seat.    Mike  at  about  the  same  time  left 
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his  seat  aad  v*nt  to  where  Brad  was  seated.    He  pushed  Brad  out  of  his 
seat  and  sat  down.    Brad  made  mo  comment  and  vent  to  another  seat,  Joe 
began  to  cry,  apparently  from  fear  of  receiving  a  •hot,    Frank  began  to 
tease  him  about  being  scared  of  a  shot  and  called  him  a  "baby*"  Joe 
replied  that  he  was  not  a  "baby,"   The  nurse  came  to  Joe  and  told  him 
not  to  worry  because  there  would  not  be  any  shots  today.    When  the  , 
nurse  had  given  the  short  examination  to  each  of  the  nine  children  she 
dismissed  them  and  told  them  to  return  to  their  room. 


April  16: 

4  ^  !       •       v  - 

It  was  a  balmy  and  wet  spring  day  and  the  children  were  coming  in- 

\ 

to  the  room  late  for  class.    Several*. were  quite  vet,  apparently  having 
come  to  school  without  an  umbrella  or  raincoat.    Twenty  minutes  after 
the  class  bell  rang  Mrs,  Capiov  began  the  opening  exercises ¥   When  these 
were  completed,  she  asked  the  children  to  sit  down,    Frank  did  not  sit 
down^k  walked  to  where  Mike  vas  seated,   Mrs,  Capiov  asked  Frank  to 

take  his  seat  and  he  did*   Mra.  Cap  low  began  another  f#  miliar  routine 

*  *  .  *  * 

with  the  children—the  weather  calendar*  £*ch  day  the  children  put  on 

the  calendar  the  correct  dater  the  name  of  the  day  and  a  symbol1  for  the 

type  of  weather  outside,  * 

Mrs,  Capiov  asks  who,  knows  the  name  of  the  day.  Art 
replies  that  it  is  Tuesday  and  Mrs,  Capiov  indicates  that 
he  is  correct.    She  then  asks  him  to  come  to  the  front 
and  pin  the  card  with  the  word  'Tuesday"  on  the  calendar. 
This  Art  doe?.   Mrs*  Caplow  then  pins  onto  the  calendar 
a  card  with  the  number  16  on  it.    Shtf  then  asks,  "Who 
knows  what  number  this  is?"   Laura  calls  out  "16°  and 
Mrs.  Caplow  acknowledges  that  Laura  is  correct,  but 
says  that  she  will  not  take  an  answer  from  anyone  who 
had  not  raised  his  hand.    Thus  she  then  calls  on  Fred 
from  Table  3  to  give  her  the  name  of  the  number  on 
the  calendar.    Fred  makes  no  verbal  rosponse,  but 
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coo**  to  the  front  and  stands  by  Mr**  Caplow.  Prank 
begins  to  call  out  that  "He  don't  know;    Be  jeered, 11 
"  M»ry  adds,  "It  sixteen,  stupid."   Frank  then  tells 
Mary  to  be  quiet.    Fred  then  says  "sixteen"  and  goes 
*    back  to  his  seat,    Mrs,  Caplow  then  points  to  the 
weather  symbol  that  had  been  put  on  the  calendar  from 
the  morning  section  which  was  a  cloud.    She  asks  Frank,  *\ 
Vtyhat  does  the  weather  symbol  say?"  Frank  responds, 
"It  raining  outside."  Mrs.  Caplow  says,  "Frank,  you  • 
do  not  listen.    How  be  quiet."  Frank  gets  up  out  of 
his  seat  and  goes  to  the  window.    He  looks  out  and 
says,  "It  is  too  rainin1      Mrs.  Caplow  responds, 
"Frank,  come  back  and  sit-down.    Now  listen  to  me." 
Mrs.  Caplow  then  calls  on  Joe  and  he  correctly  res* 
ponds  ;to  Mrs.  Caplow' s  question 'indicating  that  the 
weather  symbol  means  it  is  cloudy.    She  then  asks 
Joe  what  symbol  they  need  on  the  calendar  for  the  ' 
.  *  afternoon,  and  he  correctly  responds  that. the  cal- 
'   en^ar  steeds  en  umbrella,    Frank  comes  out  of  his 
seat  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Caplow,  but  before  he  can 
say  anything,  he  is  told  to  go  back  to  his  seat.  Be 
goes  back  to  his  seat  and  calls  .out  loudly,  ,fMr*. 
Caplow,  Mike  says  we.goin'  outside  for  recess."  Mr4. 
Caplow  ignores  Frank's  comment* 

Mrs.  Caplow,  upon  completion  of  the  opening  exercises,  introduced 
the. class  to  Miss  Brush,  an  apprentice  teacher  from  Harris  Teacher's 
College.    Mrs.  Caplow  then  gave  Miss  Brush  the  name  tags  of  the  child- 
ren and  suggested  that  she  call  each  of  the  children  to  come  to  the 
front  for  e  name  tug.   Mrs.  Caplow  indicted  to  me  that  she  was  going 
to  let  Mies  Brush  "take  over  the  class"  for  the  entire  afternoon.  She 
had  planned  with  her  to  simply  read  stories  end  let  the  children  color. 
Mrs.  Caplow  stated  that  she  wanted  to  be  free  of  teaching  for  the 
Afternoon  in  o£der  to  straighten  the  room  for  the  Patent -Teacher  Open 

y  ... 

House  meeting  pf  be  held  the  same  evening.    Mrs.  C&plow  also  noted  that 
she  had  a  number,  of  forms  concerning  the  bond  proposal  to.be  voted  on 
in  two  days  to  prepare  to 'pass  out  to  eac^  of  the  parents,  who  would  come 
to  the  room. 

♦ 
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Miss  Brush  asked  th^^tldren  to  fom  *  semi-circle  on  tire  floor 
\  by  the  flimnel  board.    Laura  and  Frank  came  to  the  very\front  while 

Lilly  and  Brad  sat  far  to  the  rfear.    During  the  reading  ofV-Aory  about 
an  Easter  Bunny,  the  amount  of  whispering  and  talking  among  the  child- 
ren began  to  grow.    Miss  Brush  asked  the  class  to  be  quiet,  bu^  most  of  ■ 
the  children  continued  to  talk.    The  noise  continued  to  grow  and  Mrs. 
.Caplow  finally  came  to  the  flanqpl  bo^rd  and  told  the  chl^ren  to  return 
^to  their  seats.   Miss  Brush  appeared  somewhat  upset  and  Mrs.  Caplow  told 
her  that  she  should  not  worry  because  the  class  "doesn't  always  do  what 
they  are  told  to  do."  v  ^  < 

,  Mrs.  Caplow  then  took  over  direction  of  the' class  and .had  Frank 

pass  out  a  theet  -of  lined  paper  to  each  of  the  students.    She  informed 
the  class  that  they  would  work  on  the  title  fof  the  ''Book  of  Sounds11  . 
that  they  will  be  making.    She  stated  that  she  had  kept  all  the  papers 

that  the  children  had  done  for  the  different  sounds  «    How  they  wVjl 

P 

begin  to  put  them  all  together  for  a  book  of  sounds.   Mrs.  Caplow  began 
to  write  the  heading  for  the  title  of  thelbook  on  the  blackboard.  As 
was  the  case  on  many  other  occasions  with  blackboard  work,  the  children 
at  Table  3  could  not  see  what  had  been  written  by  the  teacher.  iffi 
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Lilly  stands  flap  but  of  her  seat.   Mrs.  Caplow  asks  Lilly 
what  it  is  that  she  wants.    Lilly  makes  no  verbal  response 
to  the  question. '  Mrs.  Caplow  then  says  rather  firmly  to 
Lilly,  "Sit  down.11   Lilly  does.    However,  Lilly  sits  side- 
ways in  her  chair  in  order  to  see  the  writing  on  the  black- 
board.   Mrs.  Caploft  instructs  Lilly  to  "turnaround  and 
put  your  feet  under  the  table."   This  Lilly  does.  Now 
she  is  facing  directly  away  from  the  teacher  and  the 
blackboard  where  the  teacher  is  demonstrating  how  to 
make  the  letter '"O"  as  a  part  of  the  heading.    There  is 
mo  way  that  she  can  now  see  what  the  teacher  is  wilting. 
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*  « 

April  22; '  • 

Since  the  beginning  of  January  when  the  focus  of  the  observations 

ahiftfed  from  the  interactional  pattern  of  the  entire  class  and  their 

locus  with  Mrs.  Caplow  to  the  observation  of  four  children,,  an  attempt 

was  made  to  note  as  nearly  as  possible  the  simultaneous  activities  of 

all  four  children.   An  alternative  observational  approach  was  attempted 

on  the  22nd  of  April  when  the  focus  of  attention  centered  on  an  indi- 

vidua 1  student  .for  a  period  of  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.   All  other 

* 

students,  and  the  teacher  were  ignored  except  as  they  interacted  with 
the  single  student  under  intensive  observation.    The  two  classroom 
activities  during  the  observational  period  were  "show  and  tell"  and 
also  a  rehearsal  of  the  Little  Red  Siding  Hood  play  to  be  presented  at 
the  closing  exercise  of  the  school  in  June.    Mrs*  Caplow  explained  that 
she  did  not  believe  that  the  children  had  learned  their  parts  well  enough 
to  perforin  at  the  "open- house"  the  week  before  and  that  the  performance 
was  going  to  be  postponed  until  the  school  clpalng  program.   As  the 
first  observation  begins  the  children  are  in  a  W*mi~circle  at  the  piano 
bench  where  they  are  about  to  b^gin  a  "show  and  tell"  period. 

Brad: 


1:08 

Brad  is  sitting  quietly  at  the  rear  of  the  semi-circle 
with  his  hands  under  his  chin  and  bis  legs  crossed.  He 
is  intently  watching  Robert  tie  his  shoestring.  Brad 
begins  to  try  and  lie  the  other  of  Robert's  shoestrings. 
He  completes  the  tying  and  Robert  makes  a  comment  to  him 
in  a  very  soft  voice.    Brad  nods  in  agreement.    He  then 
looks  out  into  the  hallway  and  sees  two  boys  at  the 
water  fountain.  "He  taps  Robert  arid  points  to  the  hall. 
Robert  looks  also.    Brad  then  points  to  Art1 a  tennis 
shoes  and  tells  Art  that  he  also  is  wearing  a  pair  of 
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tennis  shoes.    Robert  tells  Brad  that  he  is  wearing 
«  red  undershirt*   He  pulls  up  his  shirt  and  shows 
it  to  Brad*    Jfcad  smiles*  \ Brad  then  pulls  down  the 
neck  of  his  owii  sweater  and\shows  that  he  also  is 
wearing  a  tee-shirt*    (During  this  time  four  child- 
ren have  been  to  the  front  for  show  and  tell.)  At 
on*  point*  Mrs.  Caplow  has  the  children  repeat 
"Department  Store."  Brad  makes  no  response.  When 
Sandy  begins  to  tell  of  her  trip  to  the  *oo,  he 
listens  very  closely.   When  she  is  f inish$d,  he 
yawns  and  stretches.   When  Mrs;  Caplow  asks  the 
clasp  if  a  polar  bear  has  a  tail,  he  makes  no  res- 
ponse.  As  a  number  of  boys  crowd  to  the  front  to 
see  the  small  red  truck  that  Joe  has  brought, Brad  . 
remains  seated  at  the  rear  of  the  group.    He  clicks 
the  toes  of  his  shoes  together.    Franks  who  is  seat- 
ed in  front  of  Brail,'  loses  a  small  red  ball  that  he 
had  been  bouncing  on  the  floor.    It  roils  back  to 
Brad.    Bead  picks  it  up  and  returns  it  to  Frank. Be 
thei\  watches  as  Frank  again  begins  to  bounce  the 
ball  in  front  of  him.    While  Mrs*  Caplow  begins 
asking  the  class  abbut  va&ous  animals  in  the  zoo, 
Brad  takes  off  his  shoe  and  then  puts  it  back  on. 
This  he  repeats  twice.  JWken  May  begins  tb  tell 
of  her  recent  trip  to  th*  zoo,  Brad  again  listens 
intently.    He  appears  t<S  enjpy  May's  description 
of  several  of  the  animals. 
1:19  p.m*  *  »  m 


1:20  p.m.  -  -  '*    «  . 

Frank  is  seated  in  the,  middle  of  the  sjemi-circle 
"between  Joe  and  Tom.    He  is  propped  on  his  knees 
playing  with  what  he  earlier  told  me  was  a  knife, 
but  "not  a  real  knife."  He  listens  very  closely 
*when  Mary  comes  to  the  .front  of  the  class  and  tells 
how  she  caw  the  funeral  of  Dr.  King  oh  the  tele- 
vision.  When  Mary  finishes,  he  stands  up  and  goes 
to  the  front  of  the  class,  taps  Mrs*  Caplow  on  the 
shoulder  and  says,  "Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  was  our 
leader."  Mrs.  Caplow  makes  no  response  to  Frank 
and  he  returns  to  his  se«t.   As  Frank  is  about  to 
sit,  Mrs.  Caplow  tells  him  to  "sifc  down  and  face 
the^front."  Frank' sits  propped  on  his  knees.  Mrs.. 
Caplow  then  instructs  the  class  to  stand  and  form  • 
a  circle.    Frank  returns, to  Mrs.  Caplow,  taps  her 
on  the  shoulder  and  again  aays,  "Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  was  our  leader."  Mrs.  Caplow  makes  no  response 
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tte  ^bST'i^f  '^'^en  Ronald  and  Rich.  As 
the  class  sings,  'The  Farmer  in  the  Dell,"  Prank  - 

IJen  Mrs.  Caplpw  is  going  to  select  a  new  cat,  Prank 

do^MM^^  v*"'  «Wr  tells  him  to  put 
down  his  hand  as  he  is  called  oh  so  often-.    He  does 

£         il*iand/nd  *8te8  *»  P**  Ws  nose  as  8 

S!  S5.   i      ?i"8  ?Uys  "cat  When 
^e  clsss  plays  "Farmer  in  the  Dell"  again,  Frank 

£k?J  ll^  tl°?'   "**  the  TOt^  ia  -bout  to 

m  a9  he  he8^«y  »iaea  his  hand  but  is 
£L  2 ;?d  upon*  this  8a»e  ends,  Mrs.  Capiow 

wtSiSe"Cl^88 Slay  ^  »or*>  ?*ia  Willie* 
'    tlZ  Mike  s?^* *nk.t0  *  w««  Willie.  Frank 
Sf  Jhen  beatS  hlm  ln  ««««  a"»»d  the 

'  ^  geta  ,afely  *»*>  Mik«»« i  former 

hinSr  IFS"?  "fV°  JOe*    ^  taU»  *•  to  hold 
l2 ^  tf  th6uend  of  the         he  8oas  to  Mrs.  Cap- 
low  and  shows  Tier  a  small  burn  on  his  right  hand  / 

ElkSEE*  *?*  hW  he  -ceiiedlS'buS  and 
M^t  r.r?  1  8t.that  he  touched  a  hot  Plate  at  home. 
Mrs.  Capiow  then  tells  the  class  that  they  are 

J^8^?6*?86  "LlttIe  Red  ^^ng  Hood. "  Frank 
-goes  immediately  to  Mrs.  Capiow  and  asks  if  he 

SILKS'  ?u *      88y8/       Fr8nk  than  c«**» 

Dishows  Pi^ures  of  two  station  wagons.  He 

I«  ^i^f8  Uke         and.J  lndlcate  that  they 
•re  very  similar.  He  then  wants  to  shake  my  hand 

SSL!?  8  ?  T  ui8  l8ft  h8nd«  *™  he 

l^f%o??  -uHe  Jh6n  ^^i118  "a  b«rn.    Mrs.  Cap- 

he  f 1888  to  brlng  thelr  c*Bi™  «°d  form 
a  large  semi-circle.    Frank  goes  for  his  chair  and 

5!  f^™8'  lndicafces  that  he  cut  out  a  picture 
hi? ' t27lf**? f  8nd  Pa?ted  it  *  bis  wall  st 
o^  Jfi        telJ«  J<*  *»d  Mary  to  quit  talking 
or  he  will  come  and  hit  them.    Frank  sits  and  picks 
his  nose  as  the  class  begins  the.  rehearsal,  whef 

2  bS^V1*88  *it0  r68pond'  he  does  not  do  so. 
L  ^  draW  fi8UreS  to  the  alr-  be  looks 

^  -!  \rmd0W!*„  Mrs-  CaPlow  instructs  the  class 
to  say  the  word  "cape."  Frank  repeats  the  word! 
but  when  .Mrs.  Capiow  tells  the  class  to  say  J  again, 

"8ran^w^S-0?8flcr  t0  co«^tly  say  the  word  ' 
J^S^r*    ."J*  ^Pwn^ces  the  word.  Frank 
corrects  hto  softly  end«gays  it  correctly.    Rich  % 
.tries  to  say  it  again,  this  time  somewhat  more  cor-  - 
rectly.   When  Mrs.  Capiow  asks  the  entire  class  to 
say  the  word  "grandmother,"  Frank  does  not  respond. 


Lilly; 
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Fr*$k  then  tells  Rich  his  shoestring  is  untied  and 
smiles  arf  Rich  begins  to  tie  it. 
1:36  p.m. 


1:37 

Lilly  is  standing  in  the  center  of  the  large  circle 
with  herJhands  on  the  hips  -of  Sandy.    Lilly,  Sandy,- 
Susan  and  Angela  are  to  be  four  bunnies  who  do  the 
1lbutmy  hop"  and  then  are  chased  off  stage  by  the  : 
wolf.   When,  the  girls  are  back  in  ttheir  seats  ,and 
the  wolf  comments  that  he 'wished  that  he  had  been 
able  to  catch  a  bunny  so  that  he  could  eat  it  for 
supper,  Sandy  and  Lilly  lodk  at  one  f nother find 
simile.   Lilly  watches  intently  the  interaction 
between  the  wolf  and'  Little  Red  Riding  .Hood?  She 
pulls  up  her  socks  and  then  moves  her  chair  in 
cloder  in  order  that  her  view  is  not  blocked  by 
Sandy.   Ellen  mot:  ions  to  Lilly  tnat'jpart  of  "her  s 
hair  is  standing  straight  on  her  head.    This  is 
actually  a  small  pigtail  that  was  braided  on  the 
very  top  center  of  her  head.   Ellen  begins  to 
laugh  and  Lilly  pushes  down  the  hair.    She  puts 
her  band  on  the  shoulder  of  Sandy  and  both  watch 
the  interaction  of  the  wolf  and  Little  Red  Rid- 
ing Hood.   Lilly  bites  her  lap  as  the  wolf  chases 
away  the  grandmother.   Mrs.  Caplow  give  instruc- 
tions on  dialogue  to  both  thjs  wolf  and  Little  Red 
Riding  Hood.    Lilly  repeats  each,  word  after  the 
teacher  softly  to  herself .   When  Sandy  indicates 
that  she  would  like  to  play  "paddy  cake11  Lilly 
says  softly  "no."  When  Mrs.  Caplow  telle  the\ 
class  to  knock  their  knuckles  on  their  chairs  as 
if  it  were  the  wolf  knocking,  Lilly  does  so.  Lil- 
ly laughs  as  Mike  (the  wolf)  uses  a  high  falsetto 
voice  to  imitate  the  grandmother  in  enticing 
Little  Red  Riding  Hood  into  the  house.    She  smiles 
as  Mike  puts  on  the  apron  worn  by  the  grandmother. 
She  moves  to  the  side  of  her  chair  and  holds  her 
fist  in  such  «  way  to  be  ready  to  again  knock  on 
her  chair  when' Little  Red  Riding  Hood  calls.  How- 
ever, this  is  not  to  be  -for  several  minutes  and 
Lilly  sits  prepared  minutes  before  'anyone  else. 
When  Mrs.  Caplow  gives  further  dialogue  instruc-  m 
tions  to  Laura  (Little  Red  Riding  Hood),  Lilly 
repeats  each  of  the  words  to  herself.  When 
Laura  then  says  the  words,  prompted  by  Mrs. 
Caplow,  Lilly  repeats  them  also.  Lilly  at  this 
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Lilly  at  this  point  turn*  her  head  away,  from  the*, 
play  and  looks  at  objects  on  the  flannel'  board." 
Sandy  turns  around  also  and  they  begin  to  laugh 
among  themselves  at  the  various;  pictures  of  xoo 
animals  on  th*  board.    They  turd  beck  to  watch 
the  play.   When  the  wolf  tri*e  to  eat  Little  Red 
Riding  Hood  and  says  the  line  "The  b*tter**o  eat  . 
ypu  vitltfvtny  dear/'  Lilly  repeats  the  entire 
phrase  softly.    She  puts,  her  arm  around  Sandy  as 
they  stand  and  watch  the  woodsmen  kill  the  wolf. 
1:49  / 


1:50  . 

As  Mrs.  Caplow  tells  the  class  to  return  to  their 
chairs,  haying  stood  to  watch  the  wolf  being  kil~  1 
led,  Laura  sits  on  one  of  the  chairs  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  circle.    Also  sitting  with  Laura  is 
Msrcia .    They  begin  to  repeat  the  lines  o£  the  wolf 
and  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  with  Msrcia  taking  the 
part  of  the  wolf.   When  they  get  to  the  linej,  'The 
better  to  eat  you  ylth,"  they  Uugh  and  Marcia  be- 
gins to  chase  Laura  „  -Laura  then  begins  to  sing 
aoftly  to  herself  and  snap  her  fingers.    She  stands 
by  her  chair  when  Mrs.  Caplow  tells  the  class  to 
stand  and  be  prepared  to  take  the  chairs  back  to 
their  desks.  •  .Mrs.  Caplow  calls  for  the  Table  1 
students  to  take  their  chairs  first.    Laura  picks 
up  her  chair  and  carries  it  to  her  desk.    She  does 
not  sit  down  in  her  chair,  but  walks  to  the  supply 
table  where  she  picks  up  a  piece  of  white  drawing 
j  paper*    She  comes  back  to  her  seat^and  begins  to 
fold  it  into  smaller  squares.    She  mentions  to 
Mrs.  Caplow  that  none  of  the  children  were  able  to 
order  their  milk*   Mrs.  Caplow. makes  no  response 
to  Laura  and  instructs  all  the  girls  to  line  up  for 
the  bathroom/  Laura  then  goes  with  the  rest  of  the 
girls*  £rom  Table  1  to  the  entrance  of  the  rest  room. 
She  has  her, piece  of  paper  in  her  hand  which  she 
continues  to  fold  smaller  and  smaller.    Mrs.  Cap- 
loft  instructs  the  girls  to  line  up  at  the  door 
to  the  playground  when  they  come  from  the  rest- 
room.    Lauta  .takes  Virginia's  hand  and  they  are 
the  fourth  paijp  from  the  front  of  the  line.  Laura 
does  not  speak  to  Virginia,  and  stands  examining 
her  piece  of  paper;    She  drops  her  hand  from  Vir- 
ginia  and  again  begins  work  on  her  paper.  She  now 
unfolds  it  and  begins  to  fold  it  in  a  different 
manner.    She  looks  up  from  hep  paper  and  tells 
Ellen  that  her  hair  looks  like  "it  is  'VDelted" 
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-vJUlen  responds,  J'Girl,    you  crasy.    My  hair* a  not 
melted.11   Laura  says,''1!*  look  that  way."  Laura 
then  turns  her  attention  hack  to  the  piece  of 
paper  and  begins*  to,  fold  it  in  the  shape  of  i 
paper  airplarie.    Mrs-  Callow  then  diimisses,the  ^ 
wk  class* 

^       1:59  p.m.  .  . 

v 

From  an  examination  of  the  activities  ancf  interactions  of  the -to  four 
children  during  the  above  and  two  other  class  sessions  (April  29,  and 
May  6)  there  appear  to  be  at  least  some  tentative  concluSions^hhat  may 
be  offered  as  to  the  adaptation  of  eafch  of  the  children  t*o  the  classroom 
milieu.    There  also  appear  to  be  some  general  patterns  of  behavior  displayed 
by  Brad  and  Lilly  from  Table  3*    This  situation  also  is  the  case  in  the^ 
reverse*  % 

For  Laura  and  Frank,  the  classroom  does  &ot  appear  to  be  a  place 
that  they  fear*    Rather*  the  classroom  is  a  place  where  they  are  allowed 
a  great  deal  of  physical  mobility,*  receive  a  disproportions!  amount  of 
the  teacher's  attention  and  teaching,  are^sed  as.  models' by  the  teacher 
that  the  remainder,  of  the  class  would  do  well  to  emulate, and  experience 
a  positive  relationship  with  an  adult*    Individually,  Frank  is  given 
an  amount  of  mobility  through  the  classroom  not  experienced  by  any 
other  student*    He  has  a  continual  high  degree  of  interaction  with  the 
adilts  ip  the  room,  whether  it  be  the  teacher,  student  teacher,  or  my- 
self.   He  displays  occasional  hostility  and  ridicule  towards  those  of 
the  other  two  t£jfles  and  appears  to  have  learned  how  to,  in  a  sense, 


"handle"  the  teacher.    He  often  openly  disregards  her  directives,  states 
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hi*  personal  wishes  -which  ere  frequently  granted*  sustains  interaction 
with  other  children  during  periods  when  there  is  to  be  individual  work 
done  silently,  and  banters  with  the  teacher  over  the  degree  tor  which,  he  ^ 
has  to  comply  wit/stated  class  assignments*   Laura  maintains  a  con- 
tinuous high  degree  of  verbal  interaction  with  the  teacher  and  is  often 
qufte^lose  to  her  in  ptoximity.  '  She  also  ^Kas  a  high  degree,  of  unrestrict- 
ed nihility  through  the  koom  and  is  the  object  of  most  of  the  affection 
displayed  by  the  teacher.    She  is  given  a  great  deal  of  permissive  free- 

'  V  '  *  * 

dom  ins  the  room  and  allowed7  to  work  on  material  not  assigned  to  the 
class  and  also  is  able  to  occasionally  ignore  pl&ss  assignments.  She 
appears  to  have  highly  internalized  the  pattern  of  the  class  routine 
desired  by  the  teacher.    Like  Frank,  Laura  also  appears  to  have  a 
degree  of  control  over  her  own  actions  within  the  classroom.    She  does 

not  continually  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  teacher  and  will  banter 

*     *  •  * 

as  to  the  degree  to  which  she  need  comply. 

For  Lilly  and  Brad,  the  situation  appears  to  be  quite  different. 

Neither  has  any  degree  of  mobility  through  the  class;  neither  has  a 

high  degree  of  interaction  with  the  teacher  or  is  in  close  proximity 

with  her;  neither  receives  much  of  her  teaching  time;  twHtfctfer  is  singled 

out  by  the  teacher  for  special* praise  and  treatments  as  are  Frank  and 

Laura.    Both  appear  to  be  characterized  by  a  continual  presence  on  the 

periphery  of  the  activities  and  seating  arrangements  in  the  class;  a 

low  level  of  interaction  with  any  adult  in  the  room;  and  a  strong 

solidarity  with  other  students  at  the  same  table*    Both  respond  indirectly 
i 

to  the  questions  and  statements  of  the  teacher  (that  is, 'softly  to 

*  « 
themselves/or  to  another  student);  seem  to  learn  a  significant  part  of  • 

•  325  . 
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th^ir  material  through  a  secondary  mach*nism  yheiro  by  the  other  students 
at  the  table  become  important  in  both  discission  and  sharing  of  informa- 
tion; and  are  the  subject  of.  ridicule 'and  deri&icn  from  other  students 
in  the  class, ''primarily  from  those  at  Tabte.  1.    There  is  no  way  of* 
knowing,  of  course,,  precisely  how  the  classroom  experience  is  interpret- 

ed  by  these  two  children.  ,They  both  display  mainfestations  of  with- 

•  • 
drawing  from  the  teacher,  seeking  closeness  with  fellow  Table  3  stu- 

dents  and  only  being  marginally  involved  in  class  activities.    In  their 

homes,  both  children  have  expressed  |heir  like  for  school  and  for  the 

%  teacher.    They  both  have  £pbken  with  visible  excitement^  and  pleasure  of 

some  of  the  activities  of  the  class  (especially  the  field  trips)  and 

also  of  their  cl«ss  friends. " 

»  ♦  * 

April  24: 

"Progress  Reports"  are  given  to  the  children  at  the  end  of  each 

of  the  four  ten-week  sessions  during  the. school  year.    On  the  front  of 

the  four-page  yellow  hard  is  a  letter  addressed  to  the  parents  from  * 

the  Superlntendent^^Schools.    The  letter  is  as  follows: 

/     To  Parents:   pie  kindergarten  provides  activities  which 
v        I      introduce  yopr  qhild  tb  school  life  and  help  leflra 
to  work  and  play  well  with  others.  ^Kindergarten  ex- 
periences help  him  to  grow  in  many  ways  and  to  develop 
important  skills.   All  children,  however,  do  not  grow 
and*  learn  ,at  the  same  rate.    You  are  urged,  therefore, 
to#  study  this  progress  report  carefully  so  that  you 
will  know  in  which  areas  your  child  needs  more  time 
to  grow  or  more  encouragement' and  help*    I*  there  are~ 
questions  concerning  the  report,  you  may  wish  to  call 
the  school  and  arrange  to  talk  with  the  teacher.  The 
best  progress  Is  made  by  the  child  when  home  and  school 
work  together. 
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4  '  t  *  • 

On  page  two  and  tbifee  of  the  report;  ar«  listed  the  fifteen  are«s^ln 

which  tho  child  irf  evaluated «   With  e^ch  of  the  criteria  is  drawn  a 

picture  illustrating  children  engaged  in  the  specific  activity/  thus 

the  first  of , the  fifteen  criteria  is  listed  as  "I  work  and  play  well 

tfith  others11  and  shows  two  children  working  together  building  with  play 

#  * 
blocks*    The  remaining  fourteen  area*  of  evaluation  are  listed  as  .they 

appear  on  the  card* 

1)  I  try  to  control,  my  feelings.         x  \ 

2)  r  obey  school  rules. 

3)  I  take  care  of  ay  own  materials  and  wraps. 
4,)    I  am  a  good  listener. 

I  follow  directions. 

6)  I  work  without  disturbing  others. 

7)  I  fihish  my  work. 

8)  I  use  crayons,  scissors,  paints  and  paste  properly. 

9)  I  take  part  in  singing  and  rhythmic  activities. 

10)  I  show  interest-  in  books,  stories  and  poetry.  . 

11)  I  show  improvement  in 'the  way.  I  tell  experiences  and  stories. 

12)  I  speak  so  t&at  others  can  hear  and  understand  me. 

13)  I  am  making  satisfactory  progress  in  reading  readiness  activi- 
ties. 

14)  I  take  part  in  counting  and  other  number  activities. 

On  each  of  the  fifteen  criteria,  the  teacher  is  to  mark  one  of 
three  grades,  "S,"  "N."   The  "YM  is  to  represent  yes,  the  "SM  is 

to  represent  sometimes  and  the  "N"  is  to  represent  no.    There  is  space 
on  the  card  at  the  bottom  of  page  three  for  the  attendance  record  of 
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*the  chijtd  including  days  present,  days  absent  and  days  tardy.  The 
teacher  is  then  tV>  sign  her  name  at  the  bottom  of  the  third  page.  On 
the  fourth  page  at  the  top  is  room  for  the  teacher  to^malce  "observations" 

*  "  4 

about  the  performance  of  the  child  in  the  class.    Since  the  card  is 

*  »       <<  ^ 

returned  by  the  parents  to  the  sqhool  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  • 
of  each  semester,  there  is  provided  room  for  the  teacher  to  make  ob- 
servations  for  both  the  first  and  second  ten-week  grading  period  in 
each  semester.    The  parents  return  the  card  at  the  end  of  the  first 
half  of  the  semester,  but  at  the  end5  of  the  semester  they  may  keep  it. 

o 

.  At  the  bottom  of  the  card  is  room  for  comments  of  the  parents  cm  the 
grading  of  the  first  ten-week  period. m 

On  the  24th  day  of  April,  the  children  returned  the 'progress  reports 
to  Mrs.Caplow  with  thei*  parent1  s  comments  on  the  evaluation  report  of 
the  teacher  regarding  the  first  ten-week  session  of  the  second* semester. 

Frank x 

Frank  had  been  given  the  Mark  of  ,*Y"  on  all  fifteen  criteria.  He 
had  been  marked  absent  on. nine  of  the  forty-nine  days.    The  teacher* s 
comments  on  the  back  of  the  card  read,  ."Frank  has  become  an  excellent 
pupil.    He  is  alert  and  interested. (  His  work  is  above  average  and  hi* 
conduct^  is  good.    He  works  very  well  independently."   Because  of  the 
fifteen  "Y"  marks,  Franlc* was, given  a  gold  star  on  his  card.   Wt^en  the 
card  was  returned,  Frank's  mother  had  made  the  following  remarks „  "I 
am  very  pleased  with  Frank1  s  progress  at  this  time.    I  hope  it  continues. 
I  am  elated  over  his  conduct!    Let  me  know  the  minute  it  goes  off,  please* 

r 
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Laura: 

Laura  was  given  the  evaluation  of  the  <Yf  on  all  fifteen  criteria. 
She  also  was  present  all  forty-nine  days.  She  was  given  two  *t*va,  one 
gold  for  her  performance  and  one  blue  for  her  attendance  .    The  teacher 

comments  on.  Laura;    ftLaura  is  outstanding.    She  is  unusually  creative* 

*  * 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  her  in  the  class*  She  works  very  veil  indepen- 
dently.M   Laura1  s  mother  made  no  comment  on-£he  card. 

»  *  * 

Brad:  -  $ 

Brad  was  evaluated  at  "l"  on  eleven  of  the  items  and  "S"  on  the 
remaining  four.    These  four  criteria  which  were  marked  as  "S"  were  "I 
.finish  my  work;  I  followr  directions;  I  take  part  in  counting  and  other 
number  activities;  I  am  progressing  in  reading  readiness  activities," 
Brad  was  marked  as  present  on  forty-one  of  the  forty-nine  for  the  quarter 
The  teacher1  s  comments  vere  as  follows:    "Brad's  work  is  fair.    He  tries 
hard  but  does  not  always  seem  to  understand.    Please  help  him  and  encour- 
age  him  as  much  as  possible."   Brad1  a  mother  made  no  comment. 
Lilly: 

Lilly  received  twelve  "Y"  and  three  "S"  markings.    The  three  areas 

in  which  she  was  evaluated- as  f,Sw:were  as  follows,  "I  show  improvement 

/ 

in  the  way  I  tell  experiences  and  stories;  I  am  making  satisfactory 
progress  in  reading  readiness  activities;  I  take  part  in  counting  and 
other  number  activities ;"   Lilly  was  marked  as  present  forty-eight  of 
th&  forty-nine  days. in  the  marking  period.    The  comments  of  Mrs.  Caplow 
were:    "Lilly  has  improved  greatly.    Please  Continue  to  Encourage  her.11 
The  *  mother  made  no  comment. 

i 
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Kay  29: v 

The  teacher  wa*  not  in  the  classroom  when  I  entered  on  the  29th  of 
Hay*   The  children  were  involved  ijua-niimber  of  activities.    Some  were 
coloring,  others  were  in  the  playhouse,  others  were  at  the  blackboard  and 
four  or  five  girls  were  playing  with  the  doll  house .   Lilly  was  at  her 
seat  coloring*    I  asked  her  what  she  was  drawing  and  she  coraraented  in 
a  low  barely  audible  voice  that  she  was  drawing  a  "ship  bow*11  Ellen}  * 
sitting  next  to  Lilly  immediately  became  excited  and  said,  "Lilly  sayin' 
a  naughty  word,  Mr.  Mat."  Lilly  responded,  in  a  rather  belligerent  manner 
"I  ain't.  I  aay  ehip  bow."  Ellen  said,  "You  did  not.   You       ahit  bow."  ' 

* 

Lilly  once  core  responded  that  she  did  act  and  then  refused  to  talk  any 

*, 

further  with  Ellen*    She  bowed  her  head  and  continued  to  color* 

Mrs*  Caplow  shortly  returned  to  the  room  and  informed  the  class 

> 

♦  * 

that  they  would  begin  practicing  the  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  play*  She 

asked  the  children  to  take  their  chairs  and  form  a  large  circle  in  the 

**  *  * 

tuidd^of  the  jtoom.   When  the  children  ware  in  a  circle,  she  passed  out 

jk  number  of  musical  instruments  that  certain  children  were  to*  use  to  - 

accompany  the  class  as  they  sang  several  songs  during  the  play.  Most 

of  the  children  who  were  given  musical  instruments  sit  at  Table  2.  As 

the  instruments  were  distributed,  Mike  came  to  me  and  asked  tjhat  I  look 

at  Lilly's  shoes.    I  asked  why  and  he  commented  because  they  so  ragged 

and  dirty."   Lilly  did  not  hsar  Mike1  a  comments. 

During  the  rehearsal,  a  girl  from  the  eighth  gVade  brought  a  three 

year  old  child  into  the  room.   Mrs.  Caplow  asked  what  she*  is  to  do  with 

the  child  and  the  eighth  grader  commented  that  this  was  her* teacher1 4 

child  and  that  she  wanted  Mrs.  Caplow  to  take  care  of  her  until  the  end 

\  •  .  ■ 
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o£  the  school  day.    In.  a  very  disgusted  voice  .Mrs.  Caplow  said,  "All 
right, M  and  took  the  child  by  the  hand*    She  led  tbp  child  to  one  of 
the  tables  end  gave  her  a  piece  of  paper  and  a  box  of  crayons.  Mrs. 
Caplow  then  consented  to  me  this  happens  periodically  throughout  the 
school  year  that  she  is  expected  to  baby  sit  for  other  teachers  in  the 
building.    She  stated  that  apparently  other  teachers  .believe  that  the 
kindergarten  is  a  1 'dumping  ground11  where  they  can  all  leave  their  babies. 
She  appeared  quite  annoyed  by  this  incident  and  when  she  returned  to  the 
children  in  the  circle,  she  was  less  friendly  and  patient  with  them. 

*  '  '  \ . 

June  6: 

During  the  first  minutes  after  the  children  come  in  off  the  play- 
ground Mrs.  Caplow  allows  the  children  "free  time,"   She  indicated  that 
*she  does  this  because  Hin  spring  the  children  cannot  settle  down  very 
-well  and  with  the  free-  time,  they  begin  to  calm  down  before  the  lesson 
starts During  the  time  that  the  children  were  involved  in  a  number 
of  activities  throughout  the  room  Mrs.  Caplow  painted  a  red  and Vhite  play 
house  that  was  to  be  the  grandmother's  house  In  the  forthcoming  play. 

As  I  greeted  Mrs.  Caplow  after  first  arriving  in  the  room,  she  res% 
ponded  in  a  pleasant  manna?,  but  she  appeared  deeply  disturbed.  As 
I  watched  Brad  and  Frank  at  the  toy  chest,  Mrs.  Caplow  came  and  began 
discussing  the  assassination  of  Robert  Kennedy  the  previous  night.  She 
appeared  to  become  increasingly  upset  as  she  talked  and  several  primes 
appeared  to  be  on  the  verge  of  tears.    ShQ/ commented  that  she  could  not 

understand  why  the  Arab  "had  done  what  he  done."    She  stated,  f,What 

J 

would  happen  if  all  the  Negroes  who  didn't  like  whites  began  shooting, 
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or  vice  versa.   That  nan  probably  had  more  opportunity  in  this  country 
than  any  of  ay  own  folk."   She  broke  off  the  conversation  and  went  to 
the  children.    Shortly"  she  returned  and  again  began  to  Wak  of  the 
assassination.    She  spoke  of  the  "general  breakdown  Jh  tie  society, 
the  lack  of  respect  for  the  elders,  the  lack  of  respect  £or\me  another' 
and  the  lack  of  respect  for  property."   She  continued,  "You  know,  I  can 
even  see  it  here  in  my  own  classroom.    I  try  and  have  the  children  pick 
up  after  themselves  and  also  help  one  another,  but  they  constantly  come 
back  with  the  question,,  'Why  should  I?»»   She  noted  that  this  was  not 
the  case  when  she  was  young  and  that  everyone  "pitched  in"  to  help  one 
another.    "The  children  now  are  much  more  for  themselves  than  they  are 
for  the  group,"  she  said,    "if  you  can  imagine  how  much  stress  this 
'  places  in  one  little  classroom,  think  of  the  entire  nation.    Why  there 
are  two  hundred  million  people  and  they  won't  work  together." 

I  walked  through  the  room  as  the  children  were  busy  in  a  number 
of  activities  and»  saw  Lilly  coloring.    I  askyd  Lilly  what  it  was  that 
she  was  drawing  and  she  replied;  "A  parachute."  Frank  interrupted  and 
commented  that  "Lilly  can't  draw  nothin*."  Mrs.  Caplow  then  had  the 
class  come  to  the  center  of  the  room  for  another  practice  sessifin  of 
the  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  play.    As  the- children  took -their  seats, 
Mrs.  Caplow  spoke  her  only  words  of  the  hour  to  Lilly.    She  said,  "Lilly 

i 

sit  up  straight."   The  rehearsal  then  began  with  a  welcoming  song  that 
was  composed  of  the  following  words:    "Mr.  Miller  and  parents  too,  we 
welcome  you  to  our  program.    It  is  the  end  of  our  kindergarten  year 
and  we  will  always  hold  our  memories  dear."   There  then  was  to  be  the 
pledge  of  allegiance  an^Mrs.  Caplow  told  the  children  to  place  their 
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right  hand  over  their  heart*.    Seven  of  the  children  put  their  left 
hand  over  their  heart.   Frank  was  told  twice  to  put  hi*  band  over  his 
-heart  hut  he  did  not.    He  stood  with  both  hands  at  his  side.  After 
the  pledge,,  the  children  began  singing  the  "Little  Red  Riding  Rood" 
song.    During  the  second  stanza  the  recess  bell  rang.   At  the  end  of 
the  verse,  Mrs.  Caplow  dismissed  the  class ♦ 

* 

June  13:  * 

/  On  Thursday,  June.  13,  there  was  no  school.  The  children  were 
excused  for  the  day  in  order  that  the  teachers  could  prepare  the  final 
report  cards  and  submit  all  necessary  forms  to  the  office •  On  Friday, 
the  14th,  the  children  would  only  be  present  for  half  a  day  to  receive 
thei^r  cards,  turn  ijx  their  books,  and  collact  their  belongings,  papers, 
and  projects.  The  children  also  went  to  their  new  classroom  on  Friday 
where  they^met  their  teacher  for  the  coming  year. 

On  Thursday,  I  met  with  Mrs.  Cap low  for  nearly  an  hour  to  discuss 
aspects  of  the*  just  completed  schooKyaar.    She  noted  that  of  the  twenty- 
eight  children  in  the  class,  twelve  were  scheduled  to  remain  in  the 
central  buildings while  the  others  would  be  assigned  either  to  a  new 
school  being  completed  or  to  one  of  the  branch  schools  built  to  accomodate 
the  overflow  of  students.    She  stated  that  Laura,  Frank  and  Lilly  would 
remain  in  the  main  building  while  Brad*  would  be  assigned  to  one  of  the 
branch  schools. 

Mjrs.  Caplow  also  had  the  results  of  the  I.Q.Ctest  that  she  had 
given  the  children  earlier  in  the  week.  She  g4ve  the  scores  of  the 
four  children  selected  for  special  observation  as  follows:    Frank,  120; 
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Laura,  111;  Lilly,  82;  and  Brad,  78.     Mr*.  Capiow  then  read  the  remainder 
of  the  scores  of  the  children  in  the  class.    When  the  list  was finished, 
I  a^ed,  "Mrs.  Capiow  from  what  I  am  able,  to  remember  o£  the  scores  you 
have  Just  read,  it  appears  thatV  large  flumber  of  them  are  low  average 
or  else  below  average.   Why.  do  you  think  this  is  so?"   fier  'response*  was 
as .follows:  • 

Well ,  most  of  these  children  are  not  above  average.  Some 
of  them  are  even  below  average.    I  guess  the  best  way  is  to 
say  it  is  that  very  few  of  <the  children  in  my  class  are  ex* 
ceptional;    I  gues  you  were  able  to  fcotice  this  from  the 
way  the  children  were  seated  this  last  year.    Those  children 
at  Table  1  gave  consistently  the  most  respons*sv  throughout.  * 
the  year  and  seemed  most  interested  in  what  was  going  on  in 

—  the  classroom.    The  children  at  Tablfe"2  and  most  all  of  them 

3 

The  variations  in  I.Q.  score^amongHthe  four,  students. necessitates 
further  comment.    There  appear  to  be  *T  ieait  three  alternative  explana- 
tions for  the  differences  in  scores.    First,  the  scores   represent  the 
results  of  differential  treatment  in  the  classroom  by  Mrs.  Capiow,  thus 
contributing  to  the  validation  of  the  self-sulfilling  prophecy>    That  is, 
the  teacher  by  her  predominance  of  teaching  time  spent  with  the  Table  1 
students,  better  prepared  those  students  to  do  well  on  the  examination  than 
was  the  case  for  those  students  who  received  less  teaching  time.  Secondly, 
the  tests  themselves  may  have  reflected  strong  biases  towards  *the  know- 
ledge and  experiences  of  middle-class  background.    Thus,  students  from 
such  backgrounds  could  be  expected  to  perform  at  a  higher  level  than 
those  students  from  low-income  families.    The  test  resulted  not  in  a 
,!value  free"  measure  of  cognitive  capacity,  but  in  an  index  of  family  a 
background.    Third,  Mrs.  Caplow'a  seemingly  intuitive  Judgements  as  to 
which  children  in  the  class  were  "fist  learners"  and  which  Vere  "sloy 
learners"  may  have  been  based  on  criteria  unjcnown  to  me..   Her  selections 
in  this  case  may  not  have  been  subjective,  but  objective  in  the  sense  of 
being  based  on  nineteen  years  ot  teaching  experience.    The  third  of: 
these  alternative  explanations  for  the  variations  in  I.Q.  appears  least 
able  to-be  substantiated.    The  teacher  had  made  seating  selections 
after  eight  days  of  school,  and  the  scores  were  not  available  until  the 
last  week  of  school.    Likewise,  not  all  those  students  ip  the  Table  1 
group  did  score  higher  than  those  at  Tables  2  and  3.    There  was  not  a 
clear  sliding  scale  in  scores  from  the  highest  to  lowast  correspondent 
to  table  assignment.  ~  « 
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at  Table  3,  at  t*tn#*„  flamed  to  have  no  idea  of  what 
va«  going  onin  the  date  and  vere  in  another  world 
often  by  themselves.    It  just  appaars  that  .some  can  / 
do  it  and  tome  cannot.    I  don't  think  it  la  the  teach- 
ing that  affect*  ihose  that  cannot  do  it,  but  some 
aw  just  basically,  \  I  ha^e  to  say.  it,  low  Achiever*. 
You  know,  tor  acne  children,*  it  takes  tine  to  learn 
what  is  expected  of  them  in  the  school.   A  lot  of 
them  still  haven't  caught  on  at  the  end  of  one.  year 
of  kindergarten.    Some  of  these  low  scores  I  just  can't 
understand  because  we  spent  a  lot  of  time  this  y«&r 
working  arithmetic,  comparisons-,  similjarities,  larger 
than  and  smaller  than.   This  is  just  about  all  the  i.Q. 
is  made  up  of,  too.   Also  I  don't  understand  why  fifce 
non-language  scores  were  better  than  the  language  scores. 

In  response  to  Mrs.  Cap low's  last  statenmnt,  the  question  was  posed, 

,fWhy  do  you  think  it  is  the  case  that  the  children  scored  somewhat  better 

on  non-language  tests  than  on  the  language  tests?" 

Her  reply: 

< 

Well,  I  really  don/t  know.    It  appears,  though,  that 
the*  children  don't  have  ideas  and  also  they  .have  poor 
vocabularies.    There  is  a  set  vocabulary  to  use  for  the 
test  artf  whenever  you  give  the  instructions*  you  have  to 
use  specific  words  or  else  the  test  is  invalid.    It  mi^ht 
be  that  some  of  the. children  didn't  itnderstarid  the*words. 
*  This  goes  back  to  the  environment  because  the  children 
haven't  heard  the  words  before*   You  know,  they're  not 
very  verbal  at  home*   They  get  their  needs  fulfilled  in 
ways  other  than  talking.    It  is  just  the  opposite  with 
the  children  who  scored  very  well  on  the  test.  They 
almost  do  too  mttch  talking  and  I  have  to  spend  my 

m    time  trying  to  keep  than  quiet.    Laura,  for  example, 
has  great  determination  and  lots  of  drive,  but  she 
is  in  some  ways  overly  aggressive.    But  I  guess  it 
would  be  better  for  a  child  to,  be  overly  aggressive 
than  passive  and  withdrawn.    I  would  rather  have  a  *  , 
child  try  too  hard  than  not  try  at  all,    it  just  seems 

^  that  some  children  do  not  try.   Laura,  Frank  and  Mike 
tried  hflrd  all  year,  but  others  do  not  seem  insipired. 
I  guess  it  is  that  the  parents  do  not  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  the  children  and  take  no  pride  in  the  work  that 
the  children  bring  home  from  school.    The  children  just  * 
do  not  get  encouraged.    Did  you  notice  at  the  play 

.  yesterday  how  so  many  of *the  children  came  so  nicely  4 
dressed  and  clean  and  their  hair  was  combed.  And 

^  \ 
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dtd  you  see  how  Lilly  came?    She  was  dressed  in  a  dirty 
dress,  dirty  socks,  and  her  hair  wasn't  even  combed*  But 
X  am  glad  that  she  did  come  even  though  she  did  not  \odk 
very  nice.    It  must  be  that  some  parents  just  have  a, 
different  set  of  values  *    The  chi&d  can  be  no  better 
/  t  than  his  association  with  his  parents.   Maybe  seme  of 

,  the  children  will  change  wh*n  they  get  older,  but  most 
of  them  will  be  in  a  rut^|or  their  whole  life. 

The  If st  question  asked  of  Mrs.  Capiow  concerned  the  four  children 

that  she  selected—two  doing  well  and  two  doing  poorly;  "Mrs.  Caplow 

would  you  care  to  discuss  the  four  children  that  you  selected  for  me  and 

that  I  have^been  observing  during  this  school  year?"   Her  response  was 

as  follows:  .J 

Frank,  t  think,  is  in  some  ways  better  than  when  he  started. 
If  kindergarten  has  helped  him  at  all,  it  has  been  his  social 
development .    I  think  this  will  be  a  big  help  to  him  in  the 
other  grades,  learning  how  to  get  along  with  other  children. 
^  '        You  know  that  Frank  knew  moat  of  the  material  that  we  tried 
to  teach  <fchis  year  in"  kindergarten  so  that  I  think  the  impor- 
tant thing  for  him  was  probably  .his  o  social  development.  I 
think  Laura  gained  new  ^learning  in  the  kindergarten.  Now 
she  has  learned  to  modify  her  actions  somewhat  to  fit  into 
the  group.    I  like  Laura  very  much  for  she  has  a  great  drive 
to  do  well.    I  sure  hope  that  she  keeps  that  drive  to  do  , 
well.  .Laura  touches  something  very  deep  in  me  for  she  is 
such  a  creative  child*    There  have  been  many  times, when 
she  has  done  things  on  her  own  that  show  a  high  degree  of 
creativity  and  ingenuity  which  I  lik£  to  see  very  much  in 
a  child.   As  for  Lilly,  well,  when  she  first  came  she  was 
rather  shy  and  withdrawn  and  didn't  say  too  much.  The 
early  indications  ware  that  she  ^s  not  going  to  'do  too 
well  at  all  and  that  she  was, going  do  need  special  atten- 
tion.   It  was  possibly  with  your  home  visits  that  I  began 
to  notice  that  she  began  to  blossom  out  and  smile  more 
here  in  the  classroom.    Lilly  doesn't  seem  to  be  an  un- 
happy child.    It  is  so  sad  that  some  children  are  so 
miserable.    They  never  smile.    I  think  Lilly  has  changed 
some.    She's  different  now  in  that  she  is  more  verbal  and 
she  talks  to  the  other  childeen  in  the  classroom  more  than 
she  did  last  fall.   Well,  for  Brad,  he^as  some  good  manners. 
I  don't  have  to  get'  after  him  to  sit  down  or  be  quiet  the 
way  I  do  with  Frank  and  Laura.    You  know,  I  have  to  speak 
less  to  Lilly  and  Brad  than  I  do  to  Frank. and  Laura.  Brad 
and  Lilly  aren't  the  kind  that  like  to  take  over  the  way 
that  Frank  and  Laura  do.    Brad  is  very  quiet.    He  doesn't 
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.  say  top  touch  but  aoema%  to  enjoy  school.    But  he  has  been 
out  of  sch9oX  so  much  thifir  year  because  of  his  asthma.  I 
hope*  that  dpesn*!;  continue  in  the  next  years  for  he  could 
fill  bih^d  tiiat  yay,  v 

Ao  Mrs.  Caplcw's  ffnal  communication  of  the  school  year  with  the 
k  *  .    :  '        :  '      \  / 
hdme  of  the  children,  she  would  give  each  child  the  progress  4report  for 

the  semester  which*  the.  family  was  to  keep.   Besides  her  comments  at  the 

end^p  the  school  year  to  each  of  the  parents,  there  was  Also  on  the 

report  her  la st^  evaluation  of  the  performance  of  the  child*    The  following 

is  the  evaluation  of  Mrs*  Cap low  for  each  of  the  four  children  discussed 

at  some  length  in  this  chapter.  . 

.,  ■  •  .    •  ) 

Brad:  -  * 

Brad*  received  eight  ,fYft  markings  on  his-  card  and  seven  ,fS"  markings.' 


The  seven  p"  markings  were  in  the  following  ar^ts:    I  obey  school  rules; 

I  am  a  good  listener;  I  follow  directions;  I  finish  my  work;  I  speak  so 

that  others  cajThear  and  understand  me;  X  am  making  satisfactory  progress 

in  readiness  afeeijvititfs;  and  I  take  part  in  counting  and  other  number 

activities*    Mrs.\^iplow9s  comments  to  Bradfs  mother  on  the  rear  of  the 

•  *  * 

card,  rfead,  "Brad  will  need  more  work  on  the  readiness  i$Vel*    Please  con- 

tinue  to  help  .him  whenever  possible. '* 
Lilly: 

Lilly  received  twelve  "Y"  and  three  "S"  markings.    The  three  "S" 
evaluations  were  for:    I  show  improvement  in  the  way  I  tell  experiences 
and  stories;  1  am  making  satisfactory  progress  in  reading  readiness  acti- 
vities;  and  I  take  part  in  counting  and  other  number  activities*  The 

v  • 

comments  to  the  mother  read,  "Lilly  has  continued  to  improve.  Please 
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encourage  her  whenever  possible  ♦ 11 

*  # 

Frank: 

Frank  received  fifteen  "Y"  marktnga^and  also  a  gold  st*r.  Mrs. 
Csplow's  comments  to  Frank's  parents  read,  "Frank  ha»  satisfactorily 
completed  othe  kindergarten  programs   It  haa  been  a  pleasure  to  have 
him  in  the  class." 

Laura:  / 
»      .  Fifteen  "if"  markings  were  on  Laura's  report  as  was  s  gold  star. 
Mrs.  Caplow's  comments;    "Lsura's  determination'  is  indeed  an  asset  and 
should  always  keep  her  near  the  top.  t  She.  is  s  wonderful  little  girl." 

It  haa  been  the  major  objective  of  this  chspter  to  detail  over 
the  course  of  the  academic  year  in  an  essentially^ ethnographic  manner* 
the  impact  of  social'  organisation  and  the  processes  of  socialization 

0 

on  the  educational  experience  of  a  group  of  kindergarten  children  at 

t  -*»  s 

,Attucks  School,    In  addition  to  the  presentation  of  direct  accounts 
of  the  classroom  milieu,  including  activity,  interaction,  and  attitude 
characteristics,  a  series  of  interpretive  asides  were  interspersed 
in  the  chapters   These  aeidee  sought  to  clarify  concerns  of  pedagogy 
as  well  as?  those  related  to  mechanisms  of  soci«li*i tisn  and  social 
organization?   Two  different  leveia  of  analysis  wer*  employed  in  the  » 
chapter,  both  that^of  the  classroom  in  toto  and  also  the  micro-ana lysia 
of  the  ctnasroom  experience  of  four  children.    The  four  children  inten- 
sively observed  wfere  ^elected  by  the  teacher,  with  two  designated  as 

if  - 
"doing  well"  and  two  "doipg  poorly It  was  noted  thet  the  claaaroom^ 
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experience  waa  aignificantly  different  for  the  two'groups  of  children 
based  In* lafge  measure  upon  the  impact  of  dif ferentiai  expectation* 
and  treatment  of  the  teacher. 


,  CHAPTER  .VII  v. 

THE  FIRST  GRAM:    THE  ^PATTERN  REMAINS 

Though  Mrs*  Caplow  had  anticipated  that  twelve  of  the  children  from 
the  kindergarten  class  would  attend  the  first  grade  in  Attucks  School, 
eighteen  of  the  children  were  assigned  during  th*  summer  to  the  first 

grade  classroom  in  the  main  building*   The  remaining  ten  children  were 

,  %  > 

either  assigned  to  a  new  school  a  few  blocks  north  of  Attucks  School, 

to  a  branch  school  to  handle  the  overflow  from  the  main  building,  or 
had  moved  jaway*    I  had  known  Mrs,  Logan,  the  teacher  in  the 'first  grade 
classroom  from  the  previous  year.    She  had  mQjre  than  twenty  years  of  ex- 
perience in  the  St.  Louis  public' school  system,  and  all  .the  schools  at 
which she  had  taught  in  the  city  were  more  than  90  percent^tJWck.  During 


the  1968-1969  school  yp*r,  four  informal  visits  were  made,  to  the  first 

1  /  *  '  ' 

grade  classroom  in  Attucks  School.  *  No  visits  were  made,  to  either  the  .  - 

branch  school  or  to  the  new  school  nearby  to  via it  with  children  from  the 
kindergarten  class  who  had  lejEt  their  original  school.    During  my  visits 
to  the  first  grade  room,  the  teacher  was  always  very  pleasant;  Whenever 
I  visited,  she  would  immediately  turn  her  'attention  to  having  the  children 


I  had  known  ftjora  the  previous  year  show  me  their  school  papers  and  projects « 

\ 

I  kept  only  brief  aotes  of  the  short  conversations  thajt  I  had  with  Mrs, 

* » 

Logan  and  did  not  conduct  formal  observations,  on  the  activities .of  the 


During  the  1968-1969  school  year,  I  was  unable  to  conduct  formal 
observations  in  the  first  grade  classroom  due  to  a  teaching  appointment 
out  of  the  city.  * 
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children  in  the  elaes. 


During  the  firat  grede  Jiabool  year  there  -were  thirty-three  children 
in  the  classroom,,  In  addition  to  the  eighteen  from  the  kindergarten 
class,  there  we're  nine  children  repeating  the  first  grade  and  also  six 
new  children  who  had  n&,  previously  -attended  the  school.    Of  the  eighteen  ' 

children  who  came  from  the  kindergarten  class  to  the  first  grade  in  the 

»  *   

njain^uilding,  seven  were  from  the  previous  yearfs  Table  lt  a^c  f$om  ; 

.    .  7  . 

Table  2  and  five  from  TabU  3. .  Both  Laura,  anB  Lilly  were  among  tKem.1  * 
In  the  first  grade  clasaroqm,  Mrs.  -Logan  had  also  divided  the  child- 
ren into  three  groups.*  Those*  children  whom  she  placed  at'  'Table  A1  had 
all  been  Table  1  students  in  kindergax^teh.    No  student  who  in  kindergarten 
had  sat  at  Table  2  or  3  was  placed  at  Table  A  in  the  first  grade.  In- 
stead,  all  the  students*  from  Table  #2  an$  3— with  one  exception  were  placed 
together  at  Table  B.    At  the  third  table  which  Mrs.  Logan  called  Table  C, 
she  placed  the  nine  children  repeating  the  grade' plus  Susan  who  had  sat 
'    at  Table  3, in  the  kindergarten  class.    Of  the  sir  new  students,  Mrs. 
Logan  placed  two  at  Table  A  and  four  at  Table  C.    Thua  the  totals  for  the 
individual  tables  were  nine  students  at  Table  A,  *feen  at  Table  B  and  four- 
teen  ft  Table  C.    Figure*?.!  depicts  the  classroom  arrangement  for  the 
first  grade  of  Mrs.  Logan. 
|  The  seating  arrangement  that  began  in  the  kindergarten  as  a  result  . 

•^of  the  teacher's  definition  df  which  children  possesssd  or  lacked  the 
necessary  characteristics  for  success  in  the  public  school  system 
emerged  in  the  first  grade  as  a  caste  phenomenon  in  which  there  was  ab- 
solutely no  mobility  upward.    That  is,  bf  those  children  whom  Mrs.  Caplow 
fiad  perceived  as  potential  "failures"  and  thus  seated  at  either  Table  2 
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or  3  In  kindergarten,  not  one  in  the  first  grade  was  assigned  to  the 
table  of  "fast  learners."   The  initial  label  given  to  the  children  by 
the  kindergarten  teacher  had  been  reinforced  in  her  interaction  with 
those  students  throughout  the  school  year,   lihen  the^cfeildren  were  ready 
to  pass  into  the  flrsjf  grade,  their  ascribed  labels  from  the  teacher  as 
either  a  success  or  failure  assumed  objective  dimensions.    The  first 
grade  teacher  no  longer  had  to  rely  on  merely  the  presence  or  absence 
1  of  certain  behavioral  and  attitudinal  characteristics  to  ascertain  who 
would  do  well  and  who  would  do  poorly  in  the  class.    Objective  records 
of  the  "readiness"  dateriai  completed  by  the  children  during  the  kinder- 
garten  year  were  available  to  her.  Thus,  upon  the  basis  of  what  material 
the  various  tables  in  kindergarten  had  completed,  Mrs.  Logan  could  form 
her  fir^i  grade  tables  for  reading  and  arithmetic. 

The  kindergarten  teacher's  disproportionate  allocation  of  her  teach- 
ing time  resulted  In  the  Table  1  students  having  completed  more  material 
at  the  end  of  the  school  year  than  the  remainder  of  the  class.    As  a 
result,  the  Table  1  groups  f torn/kindergarten  remained  intact,  in  the 

( 

first  grade,  as  they  were  the  ohjy  students  prepared  for  the  first  grade 
reading  and  arithmetic  material.  YThose  children  from  Tables  2  and  3  had 
not  yet  completed  all  the  material ^rom  kindergarten  and  had  to  spend  the 
first  weeks  of  school  finishing  kindergarten  level  lessons.    The  criteria 
established  by  the  school  system  as  to  what  constituted  the  successful 
.completion  of  the  necessary  readiness  materials  to  begin  first  grade  lessons 
ensured  that  the  Table  2  and  3  students  could  not  be  placed  at  Table  A 
in  the  first  grade.    The  only  children  from  the  kindergarten  who  had 
completed  the  necessary  material  were  those  from  Table  1  who  had  been 

3&3 
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defined  by  the  teacher  as  "successful"  students  and  then  taught  most  often 
because  the  remainder  of  the  class  lfhad  no  idea* of  what  was  going  on*" 

It  would  be  .somewhat  misleading*  however,  to  indicate  that  ther? 
was  absoltuely  no  mobility  for  any  of  the  students  between  the  seating 
assignments  in  kindergarten  and  again  in  the  first  grade.    Nine  of  the 
fourteen  students  at  Table  C  in  the  first  grade  were  students  repeating 
the  grade  with  the  same  teacher  they  had  had  in  the'  previous  year  and 
who  had  evaluated  them  as  unprepared  for  second  gra^e  material.    As  a 
tentative  explanation  of  Mrs.  Logan's  rationale  for  the  development  of 
the  TsMe  C  seating  assignments,  she  may  have  assumed  that  within  her 

/- 

class  there  existed  one  group  of  students  who  possessed'  so  very  little 
of  the  necessary  behavioral  patterns  and  attitudes  necessary  for'suefcess 

that  they  had  to  be  kept  separate  from  the  rest  of  th?  class.    (Note  on 

*  * 

0 

the  seating  chart  that  this  group  is  on  the  oppcfelt^  side  of  the  room 
from  the  other  two  groups  of  students.)    The  Table  C  students  were  spoken 
of  by  the  first  grade  teacher  in  a  manner  reminiscent  o&  the  way  in  which 

X  »  J 

Mrs.  Caplow  spoke  of  the  Table  3  students  the  previous  :§fear. 

Students  who  were  placed  at  Table  A  appeared  to  be  perceived  by 

Mrs.  Logan  as  students  who  not  only  possessed  the  criteria  necessary  for 

future  success,  both  in  the  public  school  system  and  in  the  larger  society, 

but  who  also  had  proved  themselves  capable  in  academic  work.    These  student 
* 

appeared  to  possess  the  characteristics  considered  most  essential  for 
"middle  class"  success  by  the  teacher.    Though  those  students  at  Table 
B  lacked  many  of  the  "qualities"  and  characteristics  of  the  Table  A  stu- 
dents, they  were  not  .perceived  as  lacking  them  to  the  degree  of  those 
placed  at  Table  C. 
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A  haeia  fcooot  in  explaining  the  rationale  of  Mrs.  Logan* 8  seating 

v  * 

^p^ngemerit  is,  of  course,  that  she  shared  a  similar  reference  group  and 

7 

set  of  vaiuea  as  tor  what  constituted  "success"  as  did  Mrs*  Csplow  in 
the  kindergarten  class.    Both  women  vera  well-educated,  were  employed  in 
a  professional  occupation,  lived  in  middle  income  neighborhoods,  were 
active  in  a  number- of  charitable  and  civil  rights  organisations,  and  ex- 
pressed strong  religious  convictions  and  moral  standards*    Both  were 
educated' in  the  city  tocher's  college  and  had  also  attained  graduate 
degrees.    Neither  o'.'  cm*  two  women  had  children.    Their  backgrounds  as 
well  as  the  manner  in  which  they  described  the  various  groups  of  students 
in  their  classes  would  indicate  that  the^  shared  a  similar  reference 
group  and  set  of  expectations  as  to  what  constituted  the  indices  of 
the  "successful"  student. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

SECOND  GRADE:    THE  LABELS  ABE  ADDED 

I,  ntfRODUCTION 
With  the  passing  of  each  yiir,  the  number  of  children  fromHirs. 

,*  Caplbw's  .kindergarten  class  who  remained  in  school  and  made  satisfactory 
progress  through  the  grades  dwindled.   Of  the  thirty  children  who  ware- 
in  the  kindergarten,  and  the  eighteen  in  Mrs,  Logan* s  first  grade  class, 

.  only  ten  came  to  Mrs*  Benson's  second  grade  class  atsthe  beginning  of 
th§.  1969-70  school  year.  "-Of  the  eight  who  did  not  come  to  the  class, 
three  were  held  back  in  Mrs.  Logan1 s  class  to .repeat  the  first  grade  and 

*  the  remaining  five  nwved  from  the  school  district.    Both  Laura  and  Lilly' 
were  in  Mrs.  Benson's  class.  s 

For  Mrs:  Benson,  the  second  grade  teacher,  this  is  only  her  second,  * 
year  teaching.    During  the  previous  school  year  she  taught  third  grade 
at  Attucks  School.   Thui^  1969-70  marks  her  first  titns  teaching  second 
grade.    She  graduated  from  the  city  teachers9  college  in  June  of  1967. 
She  1* .married  and  has  no  children.    She  is  living. at  the  home  of  her 
parents  while  her  husband,  a  member  of  the  armed  forces,  is  overseas. 
On  several  occasions  she  expressed  her  pleasure  at  being  able  to  teach 
at  Attucks  Schpoljas  opposed  to  one  of  the  older  schools  in  the  city* 

-  Since  the  new  graduate  from  the  city  teacher1 s  college  has  no  choice 
in  determining  her  first  teaching  assignment,  Mrs.  Benson  commented  that 


she  "lives  right"  when  I  asked  how  she  came  to  Attucks  School.    One  of 

I1 


her  very  close^criends, from  college  is  also  a  teacher  at  the  same  school. 
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II     THE  FIRST  DAYS 

*  * 

Sejpfcemter  4:^  JCfee  Fir»t  Day  of  School 

On  th£  first  day  of  school,  the  children  no  longexfllfrme  to  the 
classroom  with  their  mothers  to  register*    Registration  is  done  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  or  if  a  child  comes  jto  school  after  the 
year  has  begun,  registration  takes  place  at  the  school  office.  Thus, 
when  the  second  grade  students  come  to  the  classroom  for  the  first  time 
on  the  morning  of  Septaober  4,  they  were  without  their  parents.  Figure 
,8.1  provides  a  diagram  of  the  floorplan  of  the  classroom  which  was  ex* 
tablished  before  the  children  came  to  the  school  and  remained  permanent 
at  least  through  the  first  semester.1   On  the  bulletin  boards  in  the  class* 
room  when  the  children  entered  were  a  variety  of  materials.    On  the  left 
rear  board  was  red  schoolhouse  constructed  from  construction  paper.  The 
doo?  to  the  school  was  to  serve  as  the  monthly  calendar  for  the  class 
and  thus  was  .divided  into  five  rows  of  seven  squares  apiece.  Above 
the  school  house  were  the  words  "School  house."  pn  the  right  rear  board 
was  a  large  caterpillar  made  from  construction  paper,  and  below  it  was 
a  long  poem  taken  from  a  magazine  and  entitled,  "The  Caterpillar."  The 
front  left  board  was  reserved  for  "Reminders."   This  .board  was  essentially 
forsthe  use  of  the  teacher,  and* tacked  on  it  were  several  pieces  of  paper 
listing  the  teacher's  playground  supervision  dates,  the  dates  that  the 
audio-visual  material  is  available  to  the  class,  the  dates  that  the^ 
nurse  is  present  at  the  school  and  the  first  week's  lunchroom  menu.  The 
final  board  on  the  front  right  contained  "Fall  Surprises."   Below  these* 


1  ' 
Contact  with  the  school  and  the  individual  cla&e  has  not  been  sus- 
tained past  the  end  of  the  first  semSHter,  January,  1970. 
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two  word*  were  tacked  on  the  board  five  leaves  of  various  dolors. 

Mrs.  Benson  entered  the  rsora  at  8:23  and  soon  after  her  cawe  five 
boys.   They  did  not  speak  but  went  to  sit  at  one  of  the  desks.  Mrs. 
Benson  4*id$  ''Good  morning,"  but  the  boys  didT  aot  respond.    She  repeated 
her  greeting,  but  this  time  in  a  fin?  voic^.    Several  of  the  boys  then 
responded  with  a  "Good  morning."   Laura  entered  shortly  with  Mary,  wear- 
ing what  appeared  to  be  .a  new  bright  yellow  raincoat  with  an  umbrella 
of  the  same  color.    She  went  immediately  to  the  coatroom  to  hand  her 
raincoat.    The  five  boys  and  Mary  then  fc^llwed  Laura  into  the  coatroom. 
When  the  bell  rang  at  8:30  a.m.,  there  were  fifteen  children  present  in 
the  room.    To^ame  in  shortly  and  one  of  the  five  boys  called  out, 
"Look'tthat  oV  fool.    He  go  got  a  haircat."   Tom  respjfiided  that  ha  did 
get  a  haircut  and  now  his  head  is  wet.   Another  teacher,  unknown  to  me, 
came  into  the  room  and  began  speaking  with  Mrs.  Benson.    She  pointed  out 
one  of  the  girls  seated  near  Laura,  and  mentioned  to  Mrs.  Benson  that 
she  taught  this  gitfl  during  the  last  school  year.    Mrs.  Benson  motioned 
for  the  child  to  come  to* the  front  and  the  unknown  teacher  patted  the 
child  several  times  on  the  head.    The  child  then  went  back  and  sat  down. 

At  8:40  a.m.,  there  were  twenty  children  in  the  room.    Eleven  £irls 
were  sitting  on  the  right  side  of  the  room,  seven  boys  and  one  girl  on 
the  left  and  one  boy  in  the  rear.    Among  the  girls  on  the  right  side  of 
the  room,  the  seats  closest  to  the  teacher  vere  occupied  by  Laura,  Mary, 
Marcia  and  Virginia.    Mrs.  .Benson  began  calling  the  name  of  each  child  who 
had  been  pre-registered  for  the  class,  and  as  each  name  was  called,  that 
child  came  to  her  desk  for  a  name  tag.    As  the  tags  were  passed  out  to 
the  children,  the  sex  differentiation  in  the  seating  arrangement  became 
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complete,    Carol  who  had  been  seated  on  the  left  with  the  boys  went  to 

right  side  with  the  girlV  after  receiving  her  tag.    Earl  who  had  been 

seated  in  the  rear  by  himself  went  to  the  left  side  when  he  received 

his  tag.    Thus,  on*  the  left  side  of  the  room  were  seated  ail  eight  boys, 

and  on  the  right  were  all  twelve  girls.    Of  the  eight  boys,  four  were 

familiar.    Earl,  Tom,  and  Joe  had  been  in  Mrs.  Caplow's  kindergarten  class, 

while  the  fourth  was  Nick,  the  brother  of  Lilly.    Among  the  girls* 

six  were  recognised:    Mary,  Laura,  Marcia,  Virginia,  Carol,  and  Anne. 

The  seventh  girl  who  had  been  in  Mrs.  Caplow's  class,  but  who  was  absent 

the  first  day  is  Lilly.    Thus,  ten  students  from  Mrs.  Caplow's  class 

came  to  Mrs.  Benson's  class  two  years  later:  seven  girls  and  three  boys. 

Having  passed  out  the  tags  to  the  children,  Mrs.  Benson  introduced 

herself  to1  the  class: 

She  says  softly,  "My  name  is  Mrs.  Benson.    What  is  my 
name?"   The  children  repeat  her  name.    She  continues, 
"I  guess  I  will  write  that  on  the  board."   She  then 
writes  M-r-s.  and  says,  '•That's  an  abbreviation  for 
Mrs."   She  writes  her  last  name  and  turns  back  to  the 

.class.    '!How  many  children  are  glad  to  be  back  in  school?" 
All  the  children  raise  their  hands.    She  asks,  'ftcrw  many 
children  had  a  good  summer?11  All  the  children  except 

'for  Nic.k  raise  their  hands.    She  continues,  ,rHow  many 
children  had  a  very  good  vacation?"   Pew  of  the  children 
raise  their  hands.    "I  am  going  to  give  all  of  you  an 
opportunity  to  tell  of  your  exciting  summer  vacations." 

Mrs.  Benson  asked  Tom  to  come  to  the  front  of  the  class  to  tell  of  his 

summer  vacation.    Before  Tom  could  begin,  Mrs.  Benson  told  him  to  return 

to  his  seat  because  she  forgot  to  collect  money  from  the  children  for 

lunch  and  for  spending  at  the  noon  hour.    Tom  sat  down  and  fifteen  minutes 

later  frhen  she  returned  to  the  vacations  of  the  children,  she  began  with 

Joe.    Tom  was  never  called  back  to  the  front.    Joe  began  to  tell  of  his 

experience  flying  on  an  airplane  and  the  teacher  asked  him  to  speak  louder. 
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The  school  public  address  system  had  been  on  since  8:15  playing- 

s    #*puia*  uusic  'ilato  each  of  the  rooms*    Eobert  Goulet  was  presently  sing*? 

*  * 

ing  the  theme  song  from  Cgggjtot» 

When  Joe  finished ,  Mrs.  Benson  called  en  John  who  came  to  the  front  ' 
bf  the  room  and  described  his  trip  to  Memphis  where  he  went  to  a  fair  and 
rode  a  "black  widow."  Mrs.  Benson  ssw  Curt  speaking  with  Kick.  Looking 
at  Curt,  she  said  in  a  firm  voice,  '^Ctirt,  what  was  it  that  John  rode  at 
the  fair?19  Curt  did  not  respond  and  bowed  his  head*    She  continued, _ 
"John,  tell  Curt  what  it  was  that  yqu  rode  at  tta^fkir*"  John  repeated 
that  he  rode  a  black  widpw.   After  several  other  boys  were  called  to  the 
front,  Mrs*  Benson  stated  that  she  believld  a  girl  "should  have/a  chance." 
She  called  on  Mary  who  delated  bow  she  made  $25*00  modeling  one  evening 
for  a  television  fashion  show  held  at  one  #£  the- large  shopping  places 
in  the  city. ,  She  also  told  of  a  large  birthday  party  that  she  had.  Mrs. 
Benson  asked  if  she  invited  Laura  to  the  party  and  M*ry  replied  "No."* 
Laura  was  asked  to  the  front  where  <eh*  told  t>f  having  taken  swinging 
lessons  during  the  sumar  at  the  Y.tf.C.A.   Mta.  Benson  asked  if  any 
other  child  took  awimaing  lessons  and  the  whole  class  raised  theitf  hands* 

Mrs.  Benson  asked  how  many  were  at  the  "¥"  with  Laura  and  no  one  raised 

>     »  * 

his  hand.  , 

The  first  incident  of  what  wee  to  be  a  £acdli«s  pattern  of  behavior 

in  the  room  occurred  when  one  Of  tfc*  boys  at  the  front  of  the  room  spoke 

t 

to  Mrs.  Benson  instead  of  towards  tfc$  class.   Mrs.  Benson  responded  by 
using  a  very  strong  inflection  of  Black  American  English  as  she  sought 
to  have  the  child  turn  and  face  the  class.    2h*  only  time  in  which  Black 
American  English  was  to  be  utilised  by  the  teacher  throughout  the  semester 
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Mam  when  she  was,  disciplining  or  attempting  to  control  the  behavior  of 

the  children.   When  Mrs.  Benson  either  rewarded  or  merely  gave  information 

or  directions  to<the  class,  the  always  utilised  Standard  American  English. 

But  clearly  associated  vith  her  exercise  of  control  and  discipline  over 

the  children  was  her  use  of  Black  American  English. 

»  <  • 

Lou  is  asked  to  come  to  the  front  of  the  class.    He  begins 
speaking  to  the  teacher.    His  back  is  nearly  completely  to 
*  the  class.   Mrs.'  Benson  says,  with  heavy  inflection,  "Boy,  ' 
who  you  talkin1  to?   Look  at  the  rest  that  class  when  you 
talk,  not  at  me."  Lou  then  turns  and  begins  to  tell  of  a 
trip  to  Mississippi.  ; 

Mrs.  Benson's  first  ericoupte^with  Nick,  who  was  to  play  an  increasing- 
ly clearly  defined  role  in  the  class,  occurred  after  most  everyone  else  had. 
had  a  chance  to  come  to  the  front  and  relate  their  sunnier  experience. 

Mrs.  Benson  says,  ,eNick  what  did  you  do  this  summer?"  Nick 
makes  no  response,  but  grins.   Mrs.  Benson  asks  again,  but 
directed  to  the  class,  "»h«t  did  Nick  do  this  summer?"  One 
girl  comments  that  Nick  came  to  her  house.    A  boy  comments 
th8t  they  played  ball  together.    M£s.  Benson  turns  back  to 
Nick  and  says,  'Veil,  Nick,  tell  us  about  your  playing  ball." 
Nick  is  the  only  child  to  date  who  has  not  been  asked  to  come 
to  ttie  front  of  the  room  to  tell  of  his  experiences.    He  is 
seated  at  his  desk.    Nick  responds  to  the  question  of  the 
teacher  in  a.v^ry  soft  voice,  "I  play  ball  wit1  my  brother •" 
•  Mrs.  Benson  s«*|ts  who  else  Nick  played  ball  with  during  the 
,  summer  and  Nick  responds,  "Nuthin." 

The  first  apparent  sign  of  interest  by  the  majority  of  the  children 
in  any  classroom  occurrence  during  the  morning  occurred  when  one  girl  had 
commented  that  she  did  nothing  during  the  summer.    MrsT  Benson  asked  if 
she  even  watched  television  and  the  girl  commented  that  she  did,  Mrs. 
Benson  then  asked  her  what  significant  event  had  occurred  during  July  and 
another  girl  in  the  class  cabled  out,  "Go  to  the  moon.11   Mrs.  Benson  res- 
ponded, "Yes,  who  went  to  the  moon?"   A  boy  responds,  "Astronauts."  At 
This  point  a  number  of  boys  on  the  left  side  of  the  room  began  to  talk  among 
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thoanelvei*  about  the  events  of  the  moon  landing.    Though  I  could  not 
hear  all  that  was  said,  I  did  hear  the  words  "rockets,"  "radar,"  "moon  , 
.   landing,"  "rocket ship,"  and  "dust."  The  boys  were^quite  enthusiastic  over 
the  event  and  had  generated  a  good  deal  of  dXfcussion  among  themselves. 
Mrs*  Benson  raised  her  voice  and  said,  "Carolyn,  what  did  you  do  this. 

sunmer?"   The  talk  among  the  boys  over  the  moon  landing  immediately,  ceased. 

*  g 
i 

A  second  interactional  pattern  that  was  present  in  the  kindergarten 
class  and  appeared  again  in  the  first  hour  of  the  second  grade  school  year 

was  the  teacher's  failure  to  correct  an  incorrect  response.   On  later 

i         •        *  t 

occasions,  the  incorrect  response  was  simply  left,  as  is  while  at  other 

'  times,  it  was  rewarded  by  the  teacher  as  correct.  • 

Mrs.  Benson'  tells  the  class  that  they  are  to  draw  something  * 
that  they  did  during  the  summer.    She  asks  Joe  what  it  is 
♦he  is  going  to  draw  and  he  responds.,  "Summer.*"    She  then 
asks  Mary,  who  responds,  "I  gonna  dr*w  what'  I  did  this  sum- 
mer."  She  then  passes  out  a  box  of  crayons  to  each  member 
'       of  the  class  with  the  admonitiptt  to  handle  them  carefully 
/  for  they  will  have  to  last  the  entire  school  year. 

September  5  . 

On  the  second  day  of  school,  there  were  sixteen  girls  and  nine' boys 
present.    All  the  boys  again  sat  as  a  group  on  the  right  side  of  the  room, 
while  the  girls  again  grouped  on  the  left..  All  the  girls,  that  is,  ex<5fept 
for  Lilly,  who  sa$  in  the  rear  of  the  room  by  herself.    Shortly  another 
,  girl  Joined  Lilly,  but  Mrs.  Benson  soon  took  her  across  the  hall  to 
the  first  grade  room  instead  of  the  second  grade.    Lilly  remained  by  her- 
self throughout  the  morning  period,,   After  the  children  had  all  taken  a 
seat,  Mrs.  Benson  asked  the  class,  "Does  everyone  know  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  to  the  flag?"   Al}  but  five  of  the  children  raised  their  hands. 
She  then  asked,  "Does  anyone  not  know  the  Pledge?"   No  one  raises  a  hand. 
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1  She  continued,  "If  you  know  the  Pledge,  hold  up  your  right  hand."  Lilly 

along  with  six  other  children  held  up  their  left  hande.    Mrs.  Benson 

then  asked,  •'What  do  we  do  to  get  ready  to  say  the  Pledge?"   Laura  res-  . 

ponded,  "We  stand."  Mrs.  Benson  said,  "Yes.    Let's  everyone  stand." 

She  told  the  children  to.  put  their  right  hands  over  their  hearts,  and 

she  walked  through  the  room  to  see  if  the  children  had  their  correct  hands 

over  their  hearts.    She  passed  Lilly  who  had  her  left  hand  over  her  heart 

and  said,  "O.K.,  that's  good.".  « 

After  collecting  milk  and  lunch  money,  Mrs.  Benson  asked  Laura  to 

take  it  to  the  main  office.    During  the  time  that"  the  money  was  being  col- 

lected,  Lilly  had  her  head  on  her  desk  and  appeared  quite  tired.  Mrs. 

Benson  began  to  call  the  names  of  each  of  the  children  to  come  to  the 

front  of  the  room  for  their  name  tag.    Lilly  did  not  go  unnoticed  as  she 

walked  to  the  front  for  her  tag. 

*    Mrs.  Besnon  calls  Lilly's  name.   Lilly  begins  to  walk 
towards  the  front  of  the  room.    Several  of  the  boy*  see 
that  she  has  no  buttons  on  the  back  of  her  dress  and  that 
she  is  wearing  a  dirty  white  teeshirt.    The  boys  begin  to  . 
laugh.    Lilly  looks  at  them,  stares,  and  says  nothing.  At 
the  teacher's  desk,  she  picks  up  the  wrong  name  tag  and  the 
teacher  says  to  her  in  a  firm  voice,  "Lilly,  is  that  your 
name  tag?"   Lilly  makes  no  response  and  her  brother  Nick 
comes  to  the  front  of  the  room,  takes  the  name  tag  out  of 
hef  hand.    He  then  picks  up  the  correct  tag  and  gives  it 
to  her.    The  teacher  then' takes  the  tag  out  of  her  hand 
and  pins  it  on  her  dress.    She  is  the  only  child  for  whom 
the  teacher  pins  on  the  tag.  v 

,  Mrs.  Besnon,  having  p^fctffcd  out  all  the  tags,  left  the  room  momentarily. 

When  she  returned  she  noticed  a  leaf  on  her  desk.    She  said,  iMho  brought 

me  the  leaf?"   Mary  responded,  "He."   Mrs.  Benson  replied,  "Who's  me?" 

Mary  said,  "I'm  me."   The  teacher  responded,  "you're  not  tie,  you  are  Mary.11 

Mary  made  no  response.    Mrs.  Benson  then  turned  to  the  class  and  said, 

#  * 
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,fJhta  morning,  I  want  to  sea  how  many  of  you  can  count  to  100  ."  Many  of 
the  children  raised  their  hands  and  cried  out,  "Me,  'me! 11  Mrs.  Benson  said, 
I  don't  hear  anyone  who  says  •n^me.1    I  /6rily  hear  aUent  hands."  Laura 
vas  then  called  upon  to  begin  counting  'toN  100.    While  the  children  were  . 
counting,  Lilly  again  had  her  head  on  her  desk.    She  appeared  asleep, 
though  I  believe  that  she  was  not.    She  raised  her  head  when  her  brother 

v 

Nick  was  called  upon  to  count  from  90  to  100.    Nick  said,  ,fNinety,"  and  % 

then  grinned.    He' said  no  mote  and  Lilly  put  down  her  head. 

1  Mrs.  Benson  then  says,  "AU  right,  now.  I'm  going  to  see 
who  can  write  their,  numbers  from.l  to  100.   Who  in  the 
room  cap  write  their  numbers?"  Lilly  raises  her  head 
and  her  hand.   Mrs.  Benson  cell*  on  Lilly  to  come  to  the*  . 
front  and  begin  writing*  on  the  blackboard  from  1  to  10.  1 
Lilly  walks  very  .hesitantly  to  the  front  staring  at  the 
boys  on  the  left  side, of  the  room  who  had  laughed  at  her 
previously.    They  began  laughing  at  her  again.  The 
teacher,  inflecting  her  voice  in  B.A.E.,  says,  "Go  on, 
girl."  .  Lilly,  begins  to  write  the  ofte  very  high  on  the 
7         blackboard.    The  teacher  erases  it  and  tells*  her  to 

write  lower.    Lilly  then  writes  the  numeral  1  lower  on  4 
the  board.    She  steps  back  for  the  teacher^o  see  it 
qnd  the  boys  begin  to  laugh.    She  steps  back  to  the  board 
and  begins  the  2".    She  makes  the  top  half  of  the  2  and 
pauses.    She  does  not  draw  the  line  from  left  to  right.  v 
The  teacher  asks  if  she  would  like  to  go  and  look  and  - 
returns  to  the  board.    She  picks,  up  the  chalk  but.  does 
not  complete  the  number.    Nick  begins  to  laugh.  Mrs. 
Benson  turns  to  Nick  and  says  in  a  firm  voice,  "Boy, 
be  quiet.    That  you  sister,   Who  "Jin  the  class  can  help 
Lilly  finish  the  number?"  'Several  of  the- children  say, 
"Me,  me."  Mrs.  Benson  replies,  ."I  can't  see  anyone  who 
says  ,mel."  ■  The  children  are  quiet  and  Mrs.  Benson  calls 
Mary  to  help  Lilly,  ^ary.  completes  the  2  and  both  girls 
sit  down.      (  •  * 

When  the  £irst  eight  numbers  had  been  written  on  the  board,  Mrs. 

Benson  asked  the  class  if  any  of  €h$  numbers  were  wrong.    Nick  held  up 

his  hand,  but  when  Mrs.  Bensoif  called  on  him  to  tell  her  the  incorrect 

number,  he  made  no  verbal  response  and  only  grinned.    After  each  number, 
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Mr«\,BenaoQ  placed  a  comma*    She  asked  the  class  what  the  name  of  the 
mark' was  that  she  had  made  behind  each  of  the  numbers.    One* child  said, 
"S&t  marks.11   Mrs.. Benson  replied  that'they  are  not  set  marks  and  asks  for 

other  sugglstions.    Other  children  callled  out  in  unison,  "Check  marks." 

v 

Mrs.  Benson  replied,  "Nor,  they  are  called  commas,  but  we  will  talk  more, 

•  • » 

about  that  later."   She  then  asked  Carol  to  ccme  to  the  front  and  continue 
writing  numbers.  , 

/  \  *  *  •  V.  ^ 

'  After  the  -children  had  written  to  100  on  the  blackboard,  she  informed  -  * 
them  that  she  wanted  pach  of  them  individually  to  write  the  number^  between 
1  and  100  on  a  sheet  of  pa$er  at  their  desks. 

► 

Mrs.  Benson  goes  to  the  supply  closet  and  brings  out  the 
individual  boxes  of  ^rayons  that  the  c^ldjren  had  been  / 
given  the  previous  day.    She  calls  the^ffte  of  each  of 
the  children  who  had  beea  present  on  the  first  day  £nd 
•    ,  they  come  to  her  for  their  box  of  crayons.    She  only  pas-  * 

ses  out  Crayons  to  the  children  who  were  present  on  the 
'  first  May.    When < finished,  she  says,  "Now,  you  can  print  * 
your  numbers  in  red  or  black*    Print  your  numbers  in  red  ' 
or  black.    Class,  what  colors  can  you  print  your  numbers  1 
with?"   The  children  respond,  {"Red  or  black."    She  asks.  * 
again,  "Class,  what  colors  can  you  print  your  xuimbera.  with?" 
The  class  responds  as  before*    Again  she  asks,  "With  what 
two  colors  can  you  print  your  numbers?"   They1 respond, 
.  "Red  or  bla6k."    She  replied,  "Use  only  red  or  black," 
Two  of  the  girls  begin  to  talk  softly1  about  the  assign- 
ment.   One  girl  asks  Virginia,  "bid  she  tell  us  to  draw 
picture?"  Virginia  replies,  ,<fNo,  you  girl,  you  dumb. 
She  say  to  draw  somethin*  else."   The  children  begin  work 
on  printing  their  numbers  and  only  aftpr  Mrs.  Benson  be- 
gins walking  among  the  students  to  determine  their  per- 
formance does  she  realize  that  five  students  are  without 
crayons.    She  then  gives  crayons  to. this  group,  which  in- 
cludes Lilly* 

» 

The  method  utilized  by  Mrs.  Besnon  to  give  instructions  to  the  class  was 
tb  become  a  familiar  ps^t  of  the  class  routine.    The  repetition  of  the 
instructions  three,  four,  or  five  times  acebmpanied  nearly  every  set  of 


directions  related  %p  classroom  academic  activities.    When  the  children 
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h«d  spent  twenty  minutes  writing  their  number*,  Mrs.  Benson  passed  .to  the 
class  an  exercise  sheet  in  which  numbers  were  to  be  written  in  smaller 

t 

groupings •    The  paper  had  three  lines  through  it.    The  first  section  was 
for  the  name,  the  second  for  the  print iug  of  the  numbers  1  through  10, 
and  the  third  to  draw  the  number  of  "sticks"  equal  to  each  of  the  numbers 
in  the  second  section.    After  telling  the  children  several  tiroes  that 
their  name  was  to  be  placed  in  the  top  "box,"  she  then  began  the  instruc- 
tions for  the  numbers. 

"Now  I  want  you  to  write  numbers  from  1  to  10  in  the 
second  box.    Glass,  in  which  box  do  you  write  the  numbers 
from  1  to  10?"   The  children  respond,  "Second."   She  asks, 
"In  which  box  will  you  write  your  numbers  from  1  to  10?" 
The  class  repeats  its  first  answer.    She  says,  "You  are 
going  to  write  the  number^  from  1  to  10  in  which  box?" 
The  class  responds,  "Second."   I  note  chat  three  girls 
have  already  begun  to  write  the  numbers  in  the  first  box. 

All.    THE  EMERGENCE  OF  CLASSROOM  ORGANIZATION 

September  3. 

On  the  third  day  of  school,  Mrs.  Benson  established  the  permanent 
seating  assignements  for  the  class.    The  class  was  divided  into  three  groups. 
In  the  second  grade  class,  all  except  two  of  those  who  had  sat  at  Table  A 
in  the  first  grade  were  placed  together  on  the  left  side  of  the  room*  At 
the  rear  of  the"  room  wts  the  second  group  of  students.    These  were  students 
who  had  sat  at  Tables  B  and  C  during  the  first  grade.    Two  students,  how- 
ever, who  had  sat  at  Table  B  in  the  first  gr^de  were  not  placed  among 
those  in  the  rear  group.    Rather,  they  were  among  the  third  group  on  the 
right  side  of  the  room  which  consisted  oi  six  students  repeating  the 
second  grade  plus  two  others  who  had  been  returned  from  the  third  grade. 
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I  asked  Mrs.  Benson  why  the  two  children  (Earl  and  Carol)  who  had 
sat  at  Table  A  in  the  first  grade  were  placed  in  the  middle  group  in  the 
second  grade*    She  responded  that  she  had  placed  them  there  in  order  that 
someone  in  the  group  ,!would  be  able  to  give  the  correct  answer. "  She 
stated  that  she  had  very  little  confidence  in  the  remainder  of  .the  students 
in  the  middle  group  and  that  she  did  not  "want  to  waste  time  teaching  them 
when  no  one  would  respond. 11    Thus  two  children  who  should  have  been  among 
those  at  the  first  table  are  placed  at  the  middle  table  to  fulfill  the 
teacher's  need  for  satisfaction  as  she  teaches.    The  same  question  was 
poped  to  her  as  to  why  the  two  children  (Nick  and  Marcia)  who  had  sat 
at  Tables  B  and  C  were  placed  among  the  third  group.    She  cotnmented  that 
she  had  been  Earned11  about  Nick  by  the  first  grade  teacher  and  had  decided 
that  the  "safest  place  for  him  was  somewhere  he  could  not  bother  those 
wanting  to  learn.11   The  second  child  placed  in  the  third  group  was  Marcia. 
I  asked  about  Marcia  and  the  teacher  responded  with  essentially  the  same 
rationale  as  was  used  for  Carol  and  Earl     She  stated  that  she  knew  teach- 
ing those  in  the  third  group  would  mostly  be  a  "waste  of  time11  and  that  she 
wanted  "at  least  one  student  in  the  bunch  who  could  give  a  correct  answer." 
Nine  students  were    assigned  to  the  first  group  by  the  window  on  the  left 
side  of  the  room,  eight  assigned  to  the  group  in  the  rear  of  the  room, 
and  ten  assigned  to  the  group  along  the  right  wall  of  the  classroom.  Of 
the  ten  children  remaining  from  the  original  kindergarten  class,  six  were 
in  the  first  group,  three  in  the  middle  group,  and  one  in  the  last. 

By  the  time  the  children  came  to  the  second  grade  classroom,  their 
seating  arrangement  appeared  no  longer  to  be  based  upon  expectations  of 
the  teacher  as  to  how  the  individual  student  would  perform.    Rather  the 
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assignment    of  the  seats  appeared  to  be  t&sed  on  past  performance  of  the 
child*    Available  to  the  teacher  when  *he  formulated  the  seating  arrangement 
were  grfcde  sheets  from  both  kindergarten  and  first  grade,  I.Q#  scores,  a 
listing  of  the  occupation  of  the  parents  who  were  employed,  reading  scores 
on  a  series  of  diagnostic  tests,  evaluations  from  the  speech  teacher  and 
^alao  the  informal  evaluations  from  the  kindergarten  and  first  grade  teachers « 

4  When  asked  as  to  what  was  the  single  most  crucial  source  of  informa- 
tion that  the  teacher  utilized  at  she  formulated  the  various  groups  she 
replied  that  it  was  the  reading  scores  indicating  the  level  of  performance 
of  the  students  at  the  end  of  the  first  grade*    She  indicated* that  she 
attempted  to  divide  the  class  according  to  "natural  divisions11  in  the  read- 
ing scores.    The  group  by  the  windows  on  the  left  side  of  the  ropm  were 
designated  $s  the  highest11  reading  group  in  the  class,  the  group  to  the 
rear  of  the  .room  designated  as  the  ''middle11  reading  groutfland  those  on 
the  right  side  of  the  class  were  labeled  as  the  "lowest11  reading  group. 
The  highest  and  middle  reading  groups  were  assigned  to  begin  reading  second 
grade  material  while  those  repeating  the,  grade  or  else  returned  from  the 
third  grade  to  the  second  were  designated  to  begin  with  material  that  the 
teacher  indicated  was  on  a  first  grade  level. 

Except  for  those  students  who  were  placed  in  a  reading  group  for  the 
sake  of  the  teacher's  desire  to  have  "someone  able  to  give  the  correct 
answers,"  the  basic  divisions  of  the9  class  from  the  previous  year  reuwiuod 
essentially  intact.    That  is,  there  was  no  mobility  from  Tables  B  and  C 
to  the  highestf  reading  group.    This  is  highly  similar  to  the  pattern  which 
developed  between  the  kindergarten  and  first  grade.    The  greatest  amount 
of  mobility  appears  each  year  to  occur  for  those  students  who  sit  at  the 
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lowest  t*bl«-    Tbey  aro*  with  very  £gv  exceptions,  elveye  moved  in  the 

u 

following  grade  to  a  common  group  status  with  the  middle  group  from  the 
previous  year.    Thus,  from  kindergarten  to  first  grade,  Tables  2  and  3 
become  Table  B.    Prom  the  frist  grade  to  the  second,  Tables  B  aud.C  become 
the  middle  group  at  the  rear  of  the  room.    Each  year'  there  appears  to  be 
a  new  group  designated  by  the  teacher  as  least  capable  and  having  the 
less  potential  fo^rparformance9  thus  forming  tfce  lowest  group.    In  the 
first  grade,  a  new  group  of  students  unknown  to  those  from  the  kindergarten 
become  the  Table  C  students.   Likewise,  in  the  second  grade,  the  lowest 
reading  group  is  comprised  of  those  repeating  the  grade  or  deemed  Unper- 
pared  for  the  third  grade  and  returned.    Throughout  the  three  grades  in 

V 

which  the  children  have  *been,  the  most  stable  grouping  appears  to  be  among 
those  seated  at  Table  1,  Table  A,  or  highest  reading  group.    The  configura- 
tion of  those  who  comprise  this  group  has  changed  very  little  in  three  years 
Likewise,  no  one  designated  for  this  group  by  the  kindergarten  teacher 
has  been  transferred  out  of  it  in  three  years  except  .for  Carol  and  Earl. 

The  strongest  barrier  against  mobility  during  the  three  grades  has  been 

i 

movement  into  the  highest  reading  group. 

As  the  children  entered  in  the  room  on  September  8th,  Mrs.  Benson- 
asked  them  to  put  their  wraps  in  th£  coatroom.    When  she  saw  Laura  enter, 
she  asked  if  the  brown  bag  that  she  was  carrying  contained  her  lunch.  Laura 
responded,  "No,  this  is  for  you/1   Laura  handed  Mrs.  Benson  the  bag,  and 
after  looking  inside, the  teacher  replied,  "Oh,  you  brought  us  some  leaves. 
How  very  nice  of  you."   Mrs.  Benson  took  the  leaves  and  placed  them  on  her 
desk.    (Note  the  contrast  in  the  way  the  teacher  received  the  leaves  from 
Laura  and  those  Mary  brought  to  class  on  September  5.)    When  the  children 
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were  all  seated ,  Mrs,  Benson  aaked  them  to  rise  for  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance 
She  noted  that  three  children  Including  Nick  had  their  left  hands  over  their 
Jieafcts,    She  helped  them  witch  to  their  right  hands.    But  by  the  end  of 
the  pledge,  four  other  children  had  Witched  bands  and  had  their  left 
hands  over  their  hearts*   When  the  children  were  again  seated,  Lilly  put 
her  head  dam  on'the  desk.   Within  six  minutes  after  the  8:30  a.m.  opening, 
Mrs.  Besnon  began  a  penmanship  lesson  with  the  children.    This  was  to  be 
the  quickest  observed  movement  into  academic  material  of  the  class  during 
the  entire  semester.    The  average  length  of  time  spent  by  the  teacBsr  and 

V 

*  ♦ 

class  in  the  morning  orgnaizational  chores  was  slightly  more  than  twenty 
minutes. 

When  Mrs.  Benson  had  .passed  the  paper  for  the  lesson  to  the  children, 

she  instructed  them  to  write  their  first  name  at  the  top  of  the  page. 

Amy  says  to  Mrs.  Benson,  "Girl, should  I  write  my  last 
name?"  Mrs.  Benson  raises  her  voice  quite  noticeably  and 
says,  "Amy,  do  I  call  you  girl  or  do  I  call  you  Amy?" 
Amy  replies,  "Amy."  Mrs.  Benson  says,  "All  right,  then 
you  call  me  by  my  name*  What*  is  my  name?"  Amy  says, 
"Mrs.  Benson."  Mrs.  Benson  responds,  "O.K.,  now  what 
is  it  you  want?" 

One  of  the  standard  directions  that  $rs.  Benson  gave  to  the  class  for  each 
paper  they  wrote  was  to  place  a  "heading"  at  the  top  of  the  page.  Ihe 
heading  was  to  include  the  name  of  the  child,  the  t*ame  of  the  school,  and 
the  date.    On  the  front  blackboard,  Mrs.  Benson  had  written  in  one  comer 
the  word  "heading"  and  below  that  she  printed  the  word  "Name."    On  the 
third  line  is  the  name  of  the  school  and  on  the  fourth  the  present  date. 
Laura  had  been  placed  in  charge  by  Mrs.  Benson  of  correcting  the  date  on  the 
board  each  monuog*    As  Mrs.  Benson  continued  to  give  instructions  to  the 
class  on  what  to  write,  the  principal  began  giving  school  announcements  over 
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the  public  addroao  syatem.    During  the  time  that  he  spoke,  several  of 
the  children  in  the  class  continued  to  write,  on  their  papers .    When  the 
principal  finished  Mrs.  Benson  spoke  in  a  harshly  inflected  voice  to 
Marcia,  "Marcia „  i  didn't  tell  you  to  write  that  yet,"   Alice  calls  cut, 
"What  she  write?"  Mrs.  Benson  replies,  "Alice  none  of  your  business. 
But,  Marcia,  since  you  have  already  written  it,  don't  erase  it."  (I 
later  asked  Mrs.  Benson  what  it  was  that  Marcia  had  writteft  and  she  re- 
plied that  it  was  the  word  "September.")    L»ur«  chcu  n»i«H*<i  Ho*  Uo«<Wr>s 
and  showed  it  to  the  teacher.    Mrs.  Benson  made  s  reply  to  Laura,  touched 
her  on  the  shoulddr  and  Laura  returned  to  her  seat. 

As  the  children  continued  to  work  on  their  papers,  a  new  girl  was 
brought  into  the  class  by  the  office  secretary.    Mrs.  Benoon  interrupted  ' 
the  class  to  introduce  the  now  student. 

"All  right  now  class,  may  1  have  your  attention?  We 
have  a  new  girl  in  our  class  this  morning.    Her  name 
is  Shirley.    Say  "Shirley."   The  children  repeat  the 
name.'  Mrs.  Benson  continues,  "Her  name  is  Shirley. 
Her  name  is  not  "new  girl"f  her  name  is  not  "hey, 
that  new  girl."    She  has  a  name  just  like  the  rest  of  us. 
us.    Her  name  is  Shirley  and  she  will  sit  by  Carol. 
Carol,  will  you  show  Shirley  what  we  are  doing  here 
in  the  class  now?"   Mrs*  Benson  gives  Carol  a  piece 
of  paper  and  a  new  pencil  for  Shirley.    Carol  immed- 
iately begins  to  show  Shirley  what  the  assignment  is 
that  the  class  is  presently  doing. 

During  the  time  that  the  remainder  of  the  class  has  been  involved 
in  the  printing  lesson,  Nick  was  coloring  on  his  piece  df  paper.    He  had 
begun  to  write  the  heading,  but  stopped.    He  took  out  his  crayons  and 
colored  for  thirty  minutes.  ,1  walked  past  his  desk  and  saw  that  he  had 
been  coloring.    Apparently,  Mrs.  Benson  had  also  been  aware  of  his  color- 
ing, for  when  I  passed  Nick's  desk,  she  asked  me  to  come  to  her  desk  at 
the  front  of  the  room.    She  took  from  her  desk  a  large  blue  notebook  in 
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which  was  kept  the  class  registration  materials  of  the  children.  She 
opened  it  tq  the  section  containing  the  materials  related  to  Nick.  She 
pointed  to  his  I.Q.  score  of  40  and  then  to  both  his  mental  age  and  his 
chronological  age  which  Were  stated  at  4.8  and  7.9  years,  respectively. 
She  stated  in  a  soft  voice  that  she  was  going  to  attempt  to  have  Nick 
placed  in  a  special  education  class  as  soon  as  possible.    She  noted 
that  there  were  several  others  who  she  also  wanted  to  place  in  special 
education.    She  called  to  Curt  who  was  seated  in  the  rear  of  the  room 
and  asked  his  age.    He  responded  that  he  is  nine.    Sftfe  commented,  "He 
ia  another  one  that  will  have  to  go."    (Note  should  be  made  that  at 
this  point  all  of  Curt's  material  from  his  previous  school  had  not  been 
forwarded  to  Mrs.  Benson.    She  did  not  know  the  results  of  any  of  the 
intelligence  or  academic  tests  given  to  the  child.    Two  weeks  lat^jr  the 
material  was  sent  from  the  main  office  and  his  I.Q.  was  listed  at  121.) 
As  I  stood  at  the  desk  with  Mrs.  Benson,  an  older  girl  brought  in  a 
sheet  for  Mrs.  Benson  to  read.    When  she  was  finished,  she  initialed 
it  and  asked  Laura  to  take  it  to  the  first  grade  teacher.    Laura  did 
so.    Mrs.  Benson  then  began  to  discuss  further  material  that  she  would 
like  for  the  children  to  write  on  their  papers. 

September  11. 

There  continued  to  be  the  movement  of  children  in  and  out  of  the 
class.    The  total  number  of  students  in  the  class  now  equalled  thirty- 
one.    There  were  twelve  students  in  the  highest  reading  group,  ten  in 
the  middle  group,  and  nine  in  the  lower  group.    0n6  child  from  the  lowest 
group  had  moved  away  and  the  number  was  thus  one  less  than  on  Monday, 
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September  8,  As  the  children  entered  the  room  after  the  noon  recess, 
Mrs.  Benson  stood  by  the  door  and  continually  repeated  to  the  children, 
"Take  your  seat P "  When  all  the  children  were  seated,  she  turned  out  the 
lights  and  said,  "Yourfheads  are  down* 11  She  then  called  the  groups  one. 
at  a  time  to  hang  up  their  wraps. 

As  the  children  sat  with  their  heads  down,  Mrs.  Benson  began  to 
collect  money  from  those  students  who  wished  her  to  keep  it  until  the  end 
of  the  school  day.    As  she  counted)  the  change  brought  to  the  front  by 
Virginia,  she  heard  Mary  speaking  with  Tom.    Mrs,  Benson  looked  at  Mary 
and  said  in  a  loud  voice,  ,rMary,  you  are  disturbin1  someone  in  the  clasa 
who  is  trying  to  rest."    Tom  smiled  and  put  down  his  head.    Mary  frowned 
and  also  put  her  head  down. 

Shortly,  there  occurred  an  interactional  pattern  between  the  teacher 
and  a  student  that  was  to  increase  in  frequency  throughout  the  semester. 
As  Mrs.  Benson  counted  the  change  of  another  child,  she  called  out, 
•'Who's  talkin1  there  in  the  back  of  the  room?"    Curt  held  up  his  hand 
and  pointed  at  Stephen.    Mrs.  Benson  said  to  Curt  in  a  very  firm  voice, 
"Are  you  takin*  care  of  him  or  are  you  takin'  care  of  yourself?11  The 
teacher  began  more  and  more  during  the  semester  to  ask  general  questions 
to  the  class  concerning  the  behavior  of  another  student.    Questions  such 
as  "Who's  doing  all  that  talking?"    "Who's  making  all  that  noise?"  "Who 
can't  keep  his  head  down?"  were  frequently  asked  of  the  class.    The  direct 
interpretation  of  her  questions  would  imply  that  she  desired  an  answer. 
Thus  the  children  would  continually  point  out  one  of  their  classmates 
whom  they  believed  fit  the  description  requested  by  Mrs..  Benson.  How- 
ever, her  response  to  the  children  informing  on  one  <jf  their  peers  was 
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not  uniform.    On  some  occasions,  as  the  one  noted  above,  she  turned  on 
the  very  child  who  gave  the  response*    On  others ,  she  accepted  the  "squeal 
on  the  part  of  the  child  and  then  reprimanded  the  child  pointed  out  by 
the  classmate.    As  a  third  alternative,  she  ignored  the  response  of  a 
child,  singling  out  another  in  the  class.    There  were  occasions  when 
she  would  ask  such  a  question  concerning  the  behavior  of  one  of  the 
students,  and  the  class  would  not  respond*    She  would  then  repeat  the 
question  until  one  child  offered  a  suggestion  as  to  whom  was  involved • 

With  the  end  of  the  afternoon  organisational  activities,  Mrs.  Ben- 
son turned  on  the  lights  and  told  those  students  in  the  high  and  middle 
reading  group  to  continue  on  the  arithmetic  lesson  that  they  began  be- 
fore the  noon  recess.    She. then  instructed  the  children  in  the  lowest 
reading  group  to  take  out  their  spelling  books  for  a  lesson  entitled 
"Spelling  readiness."    The  lesson  consist^  of  presenting  a  series  of 
pictures  of  two  objects.    The  children  are  to  establish  whether  the  two 
objects  within  the  same  picture  begin  with  the  same  letter. 

The  first  picture  was  of  a  blond  boy  shown  from  the 
shoulders  up  a$d  also  a  baseball  bat.    Mrs.  Benson 
calls  on  Alices  for  the  answer  and  Alice  responds,  , 
"Face  §nd  bat.    No."    Her  answer  indicated  that' she 
did  not  believe  that  face  and  bat  began  with  the  same 
letter.    Mrs.  Benson  looks  at  Alice  and  says,  "Alice, 
that  is  not  a  face."   Alice  pauses,  looks  at  the  picture 
and  says,  "head  and  bat,  no."   Mrs.  Benson  replies,  "No 
Alice,  that  is  not  a, head  and  a  bat."   Ariother  child  in 
the  group  calls  out  "Boy."    Mrs.  Benson  said,  "Yes.  Now 
wtet  is  the  correct  answer,  Alice?"   Alice  responds, 
"Boy  and  bat."    "Yes,  Alice.    That  is  a  boy.    That  is 
not  a  head  and  it  is  not  a  face.    It  is  a  boy. 

After  the  sixth  series  of  pictures,  Mrs.  Benson  asks 
the  reading  group  if  they  agree  with  the  answer  given 
by  one  of  the  girls.    Nick  indicates  that  he  does  not* 
Mrs.  Benson  asks  Nick  why  he  does  not  agree  and  he  only 
smiles.    He  makes  no  verbal  response  to  the  teacher's 
question. 
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A**«*  ciw  iooPPxy>f>triflt^  response  by  Nick,  the  children  on,  the  seventh, 
eighth,  and, ninth  series  of  questions  begin  to  call  out  the  answers  be- 
fore Mrs.  Benson  could  select  a  particular  child  for  the  answer.  She 

became  quite  irritated  and  said  to  the  group,  "Your  mouth  stays  closed 

r 

unless  I  call  on  you. 11   The  ehiljdren  remained  silent  for  the  following 
four  questions  and  then  began  to  again  call  out  the  answers. 

At  the  end  of  this  lesson,  Mrs.  Benson  asked  the  entire  class  to 
take  out  a  pencil.    She  then  passed  to  each  of  them  a  sheet  of  lined 
writing  paper.    She  told  the  children  that  she  wanted  them  to  write  the 
correct  heading  for  the  day  at  the  top  of  the  page.    As  one  child  in  the 
low  reading  group  began  to  print  his  name,  he  crushed  his  paper  son)ewhat. 
Mrs.  Benson  observed  that  the  paper  was  crushed  and  said  in  a  loud  voice 
to  the  entire  class,  "You  know,  this  boy  will  not  get  his  paper  up  on 
the  board  when  we  are  finished  because  he's  wrinkled  it.    I  am  not 
igoing  to  put  any  wrinkled  paper  up  on  this  board.11   As  Mrs.  Benson  turned 
her  attention  back  to  passing  out  paper  to  the  class,  she  heard  someone 
talking  on  the  left  side  of  the  classroom.    She  asked,  "Who  is  that?11 
Mary  pointed  at  Joe  and  Mrs.  Benson  then  said,  "Joe,  are  you  disturbing 
that  row?"    Joe  frowned  and  shook  his  head.    He  looked  back  at  Mary  who 
was  smiling.  ^ 

Within  the  class,  Mrs.  Benson  had  the  policy  of  not  allowing  the 

children  to  share  or  borrow  from  one  another.    She  did  not  indicate  why 

this  was  the  policy,  but  an  incident  during  the  lesson  as  the  children 

were  beginning  to  write  their  heading  may  give  some  indication. 

As  Mrs.  Benson  walked  back  to  the  blackboard,  she  noted 
t  that  Virginia  had  not  begun  to  write.    She  says,  Vir- 
ginia, what  are  you  waiting  for?"   Virginia  replies  that 
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she  had  broken  her  pencil.    Mr*.  Benson  asks  the  cl?ss, 
"Is  there  anyone  in  the  class  who  will  loan  Virginia  a 
pencil?"   Tom  raises  hi*  hand, and  Indicates  that  he  will 
loan  Virginia  a  pencil*    Mrs.  Benson  gives  him  permission  ; 
to  leave  his  seat  and  go  to  the  desk  of  Virginia*    On  his 
return  to  his  desk,  Mrs*  Benson  looks  directly  at  Tom  and 
says,  'Tom,  you  make  sure  you  get  it  back." 

There  appears  to  be  in  her  last  admonition  to  Tom  the  implication  that 

<? 

if  he  does  not  seek  out  Virginia  for  his  pencil  at  the  end  of  the  lesson, 
he  will  not  have  it  back.    There  is  an  element  of  mistrust  implied  by  Mrs. 
Benson  in  this  statement  in  that  the  children  cannot  rely  on  their  class- 
mates to  return  what  they  have  borrowed.    Thus  the  basis  for  the  rule  of 
,eno  bdrrowing"  may  be  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  children  do  not 
have  the  integrity  to  return  what  they  have  been  loaned.    Thus,  to  avoj(.d 
the  anticipated  claims  of  stolen  materials,  the  materials  are  simply 
not  exchanged. 

Mrs.  Benson  then  continued  with  the  instructions  for  the  children 

on  how  to  write  the  heading  for  their  papers, 

After  Mrs.  Benson  finishes  writing  all  the  letters  of  the 
heading  on  the  board,  she  begins  to  walk  around  the  room 
examining  the  papers  of  the  children.    On  several  of  the 
papers  she  erased  the  incorrect  printing  of  the  children 
and  helped  them  to  begin  over.    With  others  she  simply 
told  them  to  erase  and  begin  again.    As  she  walked  through 
the  room,  she  continually  repeated,  "You  children  most 
listen."   Likewise  there  were  several  occurrences  of 
the  repetition  of  instructions.    "Now,  class,  on  what 
lipe  did  I  say  to  write  the  name  of  the  school?"  Sever- 
al of  the  children  respond  as  before.    She  asks  the  ques- 
tion for  a  third  time  and  more  children  respond  with  the 
same  answer.    She  walks  to  where  I  am  seated  and  says  with 
a  sigh  of  resignatica,  ihton  know,  it  takes  all  day  just  to 
'  got  these  kids  to  write  their  name  on  the  papfcr.  They're 
so  slow."    She  then  turns  and  again  walks  among  the  rows 
of  desks  of  the  children  on  the  left  side  of  the  room. 

September  12. 
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On  this  date  was  first  observed  an  attempt  by  the  teacher  to  teach 
the  class  as  a  whole.    That  is,  she  did  not  teach  the  material  according 
to  one  group  level,  but  rather  to  the  class  as  a  whole.    The  following  is 
an  account  of  that  episode.    It  is  presented  in  some  detail  for  it  is  be- 
lieved that' it  brings  into  clear  focus  a  number  of  patterns  of  interaction 
between  the  teacher  and  the  students,  that  had  been  noted  previously  both 
in  the  kindergarten  class  and  also  in  the  second-grade  class.    The  patterns 
of  interaction  appear  to  center  on  both  the  discussion  of  the  curriculum 
material  and  also  on  the  reality  of  the  "track"  system  established  by  the 
teacher  in  the  classroom. 

Mrs.  Benson  stands  by  her  desk  and  asks  the  class  to  open 
their  books  to  page  8.    "Now,  class,  what  do  you  see?"  A 
number  of  the  children  respond,  I  believe,  ,fhorns"  (which 
would  be  the  correct  response,  though  the  words  sounded  more 
like  "homes").    Mrs.  Benson  continues,  "Ail  right,  now  let*s 
look  at  the  set  of  horns  at  the  top  which  are  colored  red 
and  which  have  sevexf  horns  in  it.    Laura,  which  set  of  horns 
has  seven  horns  in  it?"   Laura  responds,  ,fTh$  first  horns." 
r  Mrs.  Benson- repeats  her  question  to  Laura  and  Laura  responds, 

'*Ihe  sebsa£j3§ven  horns."   Mrs.  Benson:  ,fWho  can  help  Laura 
here?    Tom,  ca^you?"   Tom  stands  and  says,  "Hie  horns  at 
the  top  have  sewn  horns."    "Tom,  the  set  of  seven  horns  are 
where?"  asks  ites.  Benson.    "At  the  top,"  is  the  reply  of 
Tom.    Mrs.  Betlson;  'Veil,  Tom,  there  are  two  sets  of  horns 
at  the  top— one  on  the  left  side  and  one  on  the  right  side 
of  the  page.    Which  of  these  two  sets  has  seven  horns?"  Tom 
responds,  ikHbe  first  set  above  the  7  contains  paven  red  horns." 
Mrs.  Benson  says,  "Let's  label  the  four  sets  of  red  horns: 
one,  two,  three,  and.  four."    (She  holds  up  her  book  and  points 
to  each  of  the  four  sections  as  she  counts.)    Tom  then  says, 
"Numbe^  one  has  seven  red  horns."   Mrs.  Benson  tells  Tom 
that  she  wants  his  answer  in  a  complete  sentence.    Tom  says, 
'•The  first  set  has  seven  red  horns."   Mrs.  Benson  replies, 
"very  good.    Now  let's  look  at  numeral  eight.    Which  set  of 
horns  contains  eight  red  horns?"    Rose  is  asked  and  she  res- 
ponds, "The  first  row  right  up  under  the  name  contains  a  set 
of  eight  horns."     Mrs.  Benson:    "Class,  does  it  have  eight 
horns?"   No  response  from  the  class.    Mrs.  Benson  says, 
"Count  them."    Jim  responds,  "It  has  t6n."   Mrs.  -Benson: 
lfYes.    Where  is  the  set  with  eight  horns?"    Rose  says,  'The 
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*        *    *    *  * 

first  set  in  the  second  rpw,  right  up  und^ir  the  right 
contains  eight  horns*"   Mrs.  Benson,   *Yes.    Lou,  can 
you  tell  me  in  a  complete  sentence  vhare  is  the  set 
with  nine  red  horns?"  iou  responds,  "In  the  fourth 
row."   Mrs.  Benson,  'Which  set  is  it^  the  fourth  rowl 
class?11    Several  of  the  children  respond  thAt  there)  1 
are  blue  horns  in  the  fourth  row*    Mrs.  Benson  says, 
.  ,rYes,  we  are  wprking  with ;the  rgd  horns,  in  the  first 
and  second  row.    Lpu,  where  iH  a  set  of  nine  horns?" 
Lou  makes  no  response  add  Lisa  calls  out,  'The-  second, 
wait  .  .  ."   Mrs.  fetasonNwys,  /'Can  anyone  help  Lira?" 
Laura  responds  that  ahe^can  and  l$rs.  Benson  then  calls  - 
on  her  for  the  answers   Laura*  says",*  "The  sepond  set  in 
the  second  row  has  nine  red  horns."   Mrs.  Benson  does 
not  respond  to  this  correct^respdnse  as  such,  but  says, 
"You  know,  I  have  shown  you  another  way  to  say  your 
answer."  '  The  first  circle  is  the 'first  set;  the 
second  cirfcle  is  the  second  set;  the  third  circle  is 
the  third  set;  and  the  fourth  circle  Is  the  fourth 
set.    Now,  who  can  tell  me,  whicl^set  contains  the 
nine  red  horns?    Cutt?"   Curt  responds  with  the  cor- 
rect answer.    Mrs.  Benson:    "Yes,  the  fourth  set  con- 
tains the  .nine  red  horns.    Now,  who  sees  the  set  with 
the  ten  red  horns?"   There  is  no  response  from  the 
class.    Mrs.  Benson:    "There's  anly  one  set  left. 
Where  is  it,  Diane?"    Diane:-.  fiThe  nine  horns."   Mrs.  * 
Benson  (impatiently):    'Ve. are  not  even  on  the  nine 
horns.    Carol?"    Carol* responds,  "The  fifst  row." 
Mrs.  Benson, '"Not .rows,  sets.    Who  pan  help  Carol? 
Orlando?    Ortandb  says,  'The  red  that  up  at  tHe  top 
has  nine  red  horns."   Mrs.  Benson:    "He  are  not  even 
on  nine,  we  are  on  ten.    Now  which  set  contains  ten 
red  horns.'^Mrs.  Benson  instructs  the  class  to  count 
the  number  oft  horns  in  the  first  Bet."  She  asks  if 
there  are  ten'  horns  in  the  set  and  Laura  responds  that 
there  are  only  seven.    Mrs.  Benson  says,  "See,  there 
are  only  seven,  Tom."    Tom  sayj,  as  if  he  were  guessing, 
"Oh,  I  mean  the  second  set."   Mrs.  Benson  says,  "O.K." 
She  appears  extremely  anxious  to  complete  the  lesson. 
She  instructs  the  class  to  look  at^-the  four  sets  of 
blue  horns  on  the  lower  half  of  the  page.    She  asks 
who  knows  where  is  the  set  of- seven  blue  horns.  Di- 
ane responds,  "The  first  set  of  red  blue  horns  con- 
tains 'seven  red # blue  horns."   Mrs.  Benson  responds, 
"Yes,  the  first  set  contains  seven  blue  horns.  All 
right  now,  what  number  do  we  want  after  seven?  Look 
at  the  four  words  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.    The  first 
says  seven.    What  is  the  word  next  to  it?    What  does  it 
say?  /Curt?"    Curt  responds,  lfNine."   Mss.  Benson  replies 
"Does'  nine  come  after  seven?"  Seven  in  the  class  say, 
"No./"    Mrs.  Bensori:    "So .what  do  we  vant,  Laura?"  Laura 
respond^,  "We  want  the  set  of  eight  blue  horns.'1  Mrs. 
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Benson  asks  Laura  if  she  knows  .which  set  contains  the 
eight  blue  horns  and  ©he  responds  correctly  that  it  * 
is  the  fourth  set."  .Mrs.  Benson  then  asks  Nick  if  he. 
knows  the  number  that  begfcis  with  an  "n"  and  comes 
after  the  number  eight.    Nick  makes  no  response.  Mrs, 
Benson  then  asks  Virginia  who  correctly  identifies  the 
nine  and  where  the  set  of  nine  horns  are  located.    Joyce  , 
does  the  same  for  the  set  of  ten  horns  and  the  lesson 
ends  abruptly.  •  • 

The  intent  in  presenting  this  lesson  number  sets,  taught  by  Mrs. 
Benson  is  to  illustrate  within  the  context  of  one  lesson  .many  of  the  patterns 
of  interaction  discussed  to  date.    The  following  patterns  of  interaction 
appear  to  be  present  in  this  lesson:    The  teacher1 s  reliance  on  children  at  * 
the  first  table  for  answers  when  others  fail,*  the  teacher's  failing  to  re- 
ward a  correct  response;  the  teacher's  rewarding  an  incorrect  Vesponse;  • 
the  teacher1 s  designating  a  correct  response  as  incorrect  (the  complete 
sentence  is  asked  to  be  repeated  as  a  complete  sentence);  the  children  at 
the  table  of  highest  reading  level  verbalizing  their  awareness  of  being 
"smart11;  and  the  teacher's  placing  an  emphasis  on  immediate  response, 
not  allowing  a  student  to  pause  before  giving  a  response. 

September  15* 

As  the  observational  perio#d  began,  Mrs.  Benson  was 'teaching. reading 
to  the  group  on  the  left  side  of  the  room.    The  remainder  of  the  class 
was  to  be  doing  arithmetic,  though  the  assignments  for  the  two  groups  in- 
evolved  4n  the  arithmetic  were  not  similar.    The  group  on  the  right  was 
working  from  a  first  grade  book  while  those  in  the  rear* were  working  in 
a  second  grade  book.    Mrs.  Benson  was  having  the  group  with  the  higliest 
reading  level  read  from  the  text  Come  Along.    During  the  course  of  this 
reading  lesson,  what  may  be  interpreted  as  secondary  learning  occurred 

with  those  supposedly  involved  in  the  arithemtic  lesson.    Mrs,  Benson 

/  v 
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sat  with  her  back  to  the  two  groups  assigned  the  arithmetic  lessons.  She 
was  seated  in  such  a  way  that  she  looked  directly  towards  the  windows. 
The  group  in  the  rear  was  to  her  left  and  to  her  rear  while  the  group 
on  the  right  side  of  the  room  was  directly  behind  her.    As  the  lesson 
from  Come  Along  progressed,  Mrs.  Benson  would  occasionally  stop  and  ack 
the  group  questions  over  the  material  that  they  ftfd  just  completed*  (They 
would  read  one  or  two  pages  and  then  stop  for  questions.)    As  Mrs.  Benson 
asked  questions  of  those  in  thfc  highest  reading  group,  an  uverage  of  five 
or  six  children  from  the  other  two  groups  would  consistently  raise  their 
hands,  even  though  Mrs.  Benson  could  not  see  them.    I  heard  them  on  several 
occasions  call  out  the  correct  answer,  though  they  did  not  have  the  book 
in  front  of  them*    They  had  listened  to  the  children  and  the  teacher  read 
the  various  short  stories  in  the  book  and  then  retained  what  they  had  heard 
Thei?  learning  and  retention  of  the  material  occurred  without  <the  benefit 
of  teacher-student  interaction  and  without  the  benefit  of  the  visual  stimu- 
lus of  being  able  to  read  from  the  book.    Many  of  tha  children  would  stop 
periodically  in  their  arithmetic  assignment  to  listen  to  the  teacher  and 
the  group  reading  from  the  book.    One  girl,  Shirley,  **ade  no  pretense  of 
doing  arithmetic.    She  closed  her  book,  put  it  away,  and  sat  with  a 
cleared  desk  listening  to  Mrs.  Benson  and  the  reading  group.    The  reading 
lesson  was  interrupted  as  the  nurse  entered  and  explained  that  she  would 
like  to  check  the  scalps  of  the  children  for  possible  ringworm  infection. 

A  second  interruption  occurred  within  the  classroom  a  few  minutes 
£fter  the  departure  of  the  nurse.    The  office  secretary  entered  the  room 
with  a  new  student  for  the  class.    She  brought  a  series  of  papers  with  her, 
several  of  which  she  left  and  others  which  Mrs.  Benson  signed  and  the 
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secretary  took  with  her  as  she  left.    The  students  immediately  began  to 

whisper  in  a  low  voice  among  themselves  about  the  new  student.    All  the 

children  had  ceased  their  work  and  were  looking  at  the  new  student;  all 

that  is  except  Lilly  who  had  her  head  down  and  appeared  extremely  tired. 

Mrs.  iWmaon  looked  at  the  class  and  said,  ''You  got  work  to  do.    Get  to 

it.11    One  girl  in  the  highest  reading  group,  Virginia,  is  heard  conmenting 

to  Rose,  another  girl  in  the  same  group,  "He  a  big  boy,  ain't  he?"  Rose 

responds,  "Sure  enough,  he  is."    Having  read  through  the  papers  brought 

by  the  secretary,  Mrs.  Benson  came  and  stood  with  the  new  student  in  front 

of  her  desk.    "Class,  we  have  a  new  boy  in  our  class  today.    His  name  is 

Hal.    What  is  his  name?"    The  class  responded,  "Hal."   Mrs.  Benson  asked 

the  question  again  and  the  class  again  responded  with  his  first  na&e. 

She  continued:    -  v 

Boys  and  girls,  what  was  the  name  of  our  other  t 3w  student 
today?    The  students  make  no  response.    Mrs.  Benson:  "Aud- 
rey, what  is  the  name  of  the  new  girl  who  came  today?  She 
is  fitting  right  behind  you!"   Audrey  makes  no  response. 
Mrs.  Benson  replies,  "Well,  her  name  is  Triah.    Say  Trish." 
The  class  repeats  the  name.    "What  is  the  name  of  the  new 
girl  who  came  to  our  class  today,  Class?"    asks  Mrs.  Ben- 
son again.    The  class  repeats  the  name.    Mrs.  Benson  then 
asks  for  the  name  of  the  new  boy  just  introduced  and  the 
class  responds  correctly.    Mrs.  Benson  then  takes  Hal  to 
the  rear  of  the  room,  shows  him  his  seat  and  introduces 
him  to  the  four  students  seated  nearest  to  him.    She  asks 
Curt  to  sharpen  a  pencil  for  Hal  and  to  show  him  v/hat 
lesson  the  class  is  presently  uoing.    She  then  goes  back 
to  the  highest  reading  group,  sits  down,  and  says  in  a 
resigned  voice,  "O.K.,  letf8  try  to  do  it  again." 

At  the  end  of  the  reading  lesson,  Mrs.  Benson  had  the  children  go 

to  the  coat room  for  their  coats  to  prepare  for  recess.    The  girls  were 

called  first  to  get  their  coats  and  then  to  line  up  two  by  two  at  the 

doorway.    They  were  called  upon  group  by  group  beginning  with  the  highest 
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reading  group  on  the  left.    After  the  girls  were  all  in  line  she  called  9 
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t-ho  l>uya  *t|  m*i?£-  not  specify  for  them  to  come  by  group. 

When  the  boys  reach  the  line,  sh*  calls  to  them  rather 
harshly,  "Boys,  you  better  atop  runnin1  your  raoutha/Und 
get  off  that  wall.    Quit  leanin9  on  that  wall  and  stand 
up  straight."   Mary  then  calls  out,  f,Tom  is  a  girl  •cause 
he  didn't  get  up  when  the  rest  of  the  boys  did."  Laura 
joins  in  and  says, "Curt  a  girl  too,  he  so  slow  that  he 
not  get  up  with  the  boys*    Mrs.  Benson,  did  you  know  Curt 
a  girl?   He  wanna  come  stand  with  us."  Neither  of  the 
boys*  nor  the  teacher  make  any  comment .    The  teacher 
♦   •  t;hen  dismisses  the  class  for  recess. 

When  the  children  had  all  left  the  room,  I  asked  Mrs.  Benson  what 
options  there  were  for  the  teacher  during  the  recess  periods.    She  com- 
mented that  if  the  teacher  does  not  have  duty  on  the  playground  during 
the  recess  period,  she  may  either  stay  in  her  room  jr  go  to  the  teacher's 
lounge  for  coffee  or  hot  chocolate.    She  suggested  we  go  to  the  lounge. 
Oh  the  way  to  the  lounge  she  brought  up  the  subject  of  Nick.    I  consented 
that  he  appears  to  be  having  difficulty  in  conceptualizing  the  directions 
given  to  him.    Mrs.  Benson  replied,  "Well,  don't  worry  about  Nick  he's 
on  his  way  up."    I  asked  what  she  meant,  and  she  indicated  that  Nick  was 
going  to  be  transferred  to  the  special  education  class  on  the  second 
floor.    She  stated  that  she  wanted  to  send  Curt  also.    She  commented 
»  that  Nick  "would  be  an  all  day  teaching  job"  and  that  if  she,  spent  time 

teaching  him,  there  would  be  no  time  left  for  the  remainder  of  the  class. 
She  indicated  that  3he  had  simply  decided  <;o  let  Nick  do  what  he  wanted 
to  do  so  long  as  he  kept  out  of  trouble. 

On  the  way  to  the  lounge,  I  was  introduced  by  Mrs.  Benson  to  one 
of  the  special  education  teachers  from  the  second  floor.    This  teacher, 
Mrs.  Warner,  commented  that  she  would  like  to  go  back  and  teach  kinder- 
garten.   She  said,  "They  are  such  cute  little  dolls.    They  do  anything 
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you  want."   Mrs.  Benson  then  commented  that  she  doesn't  like  teaching  the 
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second  grade  because  "you  have  to  spend  too  much  time  with  them  individ- 
ually."   She  turned  directly  to  me  and  continued,  !,Like  the  other  morn- 
ing when  ve  had  to  spend  a  half  an  hour  just  getting  the  kids  to  write 
their  headings  on  the  paper.    Lastf  year,  when  I  taught  third  grade,  we 
never  had  those  kinds  of  troubles.    I  would  tell  the  children  to  put 
their  heading  on  the  paper  and  they  did  it.    Now  1  have  to  spend  so 

much  time  on  things  that  are  not  important.    But  the  one  thing  that  makes 

< 

i 

me  keep  going  is  that  they  are  all  so  loveable.    They  will  come  up  and 
hug  me  and  love  me  and  want  to  kiss  me.    You  know,  I  am  afraid  to  shout 
at  them  because  they1 re  so  small  and  so  cute  that  I'm  afraid  that  I  will 
make  one  of  them  cry. "   Both  teachers  then  commented  that  they  would  not 
like  to  teach  older  children  due  to  the  fact  that  "they  would  just  as 
soon  hit  you  as  look  at  you.11   Mrs.  Benson  commented  that  she  would 
never  teach  above  third  grade  because  once  they  are  past  the  third  grade, 
"they  so  tough  and  hard  that  you  can  not  do  anything  wi'di  them  anymore." 

September  16. 

After  the  morning  recess,  Mrs.  Benson  began  a  reading  lesson  with 
the  group  on  the  right  side  of  the  room.    She  assigned  arithmetic  to  the 
remainder  of  the  students.    As  soon  as  she  finished  the  assignment,  Lilly 
put  her  head  down  in  her  arms.    At  one  point  she  stood  as  if  she  was  going 

to  go  to  the  reading  tabl^as  Mrs.  Benson  gdfve  permission  to  those  who 

♦ 

had  finished,  but  she  sat  back  down  and  again  put  her  head  in  her  arms. 
A  few  minutes  later  she  took  out  her  box  of  crayons  and  began  coloring 
on  a  sheet  of  paper.    She  worked  at  this  only  momentarily  and  then  put 
the  crayons  and  paper  away.    Again  she  put  her  head  down.    Mrs.  Benson, 
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i      during  the  iewon  Hith  the  group  on  the  right  at  one  point  turned  to  the 
children  at  the  reading  table  end  said,  "Someone  is  reading  with  his  mouth 
and  not  with  his  eyas."   The* children  at  the  reading  table  became  silent • 
Eighteen  minutes  later  Lilly  still  had  her  head  in  her  arms,  *  Among  the 
remainder .of  the  children  who  had  finished  arithmetic  ^assignments  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  talking  being  done  in  a  very  quiet  tone.    One  of  the 
girls  in  the  group  on  the  left  fide  of  the  rQom  showed  the  others  in  • 
the  group  three  new  jpencils  that  she  brought  to  school.    One  of  the 
bo/s  asked  for  one  and  the  girl  refused.    The  boy  then  called  he.r  "stupid ." 
A  teacher  came  into  the  class  to  borrow  scotch  tape.   While  she  wa,s  in 
the  room*  she  related  Chat  one  of  her  students  ate  the  cookies  that  she 
had  brought  for  her  lunch.    She  coanwnted  that  she  will  "fix  him,  don't 
worry."   As  the  teacher  left,  a&  eighth  grade  boy  came  in  who  takes 
orders  from  the  teachers  for  their  noon  lunch.    He  then  goes  to  a  nearby 
small  restaurant  and  purchases  the  food  for  the  teachers.    As  he  left,  r 
Mrs.  Benson  informed  the  class  that  they  were  going  to  make  their  first 
visit  to  the  library. 

* 

Whan  Mrs.  Benson  mentions  that  the  class  is  going  to 
go  to  the  library,  several  of  the  children  clap  their 
hands  with  anticipation.    Several  comment,  "Oh,  boy." 
Mrs.  Benson  says,  f,Now  we  don't  have  to  go  to  the  li- 
brary.   Some  people  can  cause  us  to  not  to  go.  Nick, 
what  did  I  say  to  do?"   Nick  makes  no  verbal  response 
and  shrugs  his  shoulders.    Alice  whispers  to  him  that 
he  should  take  his  books  off'his  desk.    Nick  then  doe6 
so.    Mrs.  Benson  asks  the  girls  fco  "quietly  line  up." 
When  the  girls  are  in  line,  several  begin  to  lean 
v  against  the  wall.    Mrs.  Benson  says  to  those  girls 

in  a  harsh,  inflected  voice,  "Girls,  get  off  that 
wall."    She  then  asks  the  boys  to  come  into  the  line 
behind  the  girls.    As  the  boys  move  to  the  front  of 

• the  room  she  says  to  them,  "Get  a  partner  and  keep  "VJK 
your  mouth  shut."  Mrs., Benson  then  leads  the  class  OrD 
to  the  library.    As  they  leave  the  room,  she  checks 
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the  students  to  m«Ve  euro  that  they  are  carrying  no 
pencils,  pape?  books,  crayon  or  candy.    When  the 
group  reaches  the  library,  the  librarian  informs 
Mrs.  Benson  that  she  is  a  week  early.    The  library 
periods  for  the  school  are  not  to  begin  until  the 
following  Mbndayc    However,  the  librarian  consents 
to  have  the  children  come  into  the  library.    She  in- 
structs the  girls  to  sit  on  a  large  rug  in  one  cor** 
ner  of  .the  -room.    The  boys,  are  to  stand  behind  the 
girls.    Mrs.  Spring,  the  librarian,  notes  that  Joe 
has  a  piece  of  gum  in  his  mouth.    She  asks  him  if 
he  needs  to  go  to  the  waste  basket.    He  replies  that 
he  does  not.    She  then  asks  what  he  had  in  his  mouth 
and  he  states  that  he  has  gum.    Mrs.  Spring:  "Well, 
donft  you  need  to  use  the  wafctebacket?"   Joe  still 
does  not  realize  the  implication  of  her  question  and 
again  says  ''No.11   Mrs.  Spring,  now  irritated  and  in 
a  heavily  inflected  voice  says  to  Joe,  ''Boy,  go  spit 
that  gum  out."   He  does.    Mrs.  Spring  then  informs 
the  group  that  when  they  corae  to  the  library  they 
are  not  to  bring  gum,  candy,  or  seeds.    Mrs.  Spring^ 
then  explains  to  the  class  that  they  will  begin  com- 
ing the  following  week  to  take  books  from  the  library. 
AU  the  books  that  they  will  be  able  to  choose  from 
are  in  the  section  marked  with  a  large  green  "E." 
Above  the  paper  with  the  letter  "E"  is  another  sign 
that  reads  ,rEasy  Books."   On  the  walls  and  on  top  of 
of  the  book  cases  are  displays  of  the  book  covers  of 
books  in  the  library.    Among  the  more  than  fifty 
covers  on  display  is  not  any  with  the  picture  of  a 
black  man.    Many  are  of  white  children  and  white 
adults.    Mrs.  Spring  then  begins  to  list  the  mater- 
ia Is.  that  are  available  in  the  library.    She  lists 
books,  records,  puppets,  pictures,  and  miniature 
replicas  of  a  number  of  animals.    She  then  asks  the 
class  what-  they  can  find  in  the  library.    The  class 
responds  correctly  with  the  first  four  listed  above. 
They  also  say  "animals. 11   Mrs.  Spring  says,  "No,  we 
don't  have  any  animals- in  the  library."   At  this  point 
she  picks  up  the  replicas  of  the  animals  and  puts  them 
in  a  storage  cabinet.    Mrs.  Spring  then  coranents  that 
she  forgot  one  other  thing  that  is  in  the  library  and 
that  is  filmstrips.    Mrs.  Spring  asks  the  class  to 
repeat  the  words  "Filmstrips"  and  the  class  does.  She 
then  asks  the  class  if  anyone  knows  what  a  filmstrip 
is  and  there  is  no  response  from  the  class.    She  says, 
"A  filmstrip  is  a  head  full  in  a  hand  full.    Now  re- 
peat that/1    Several  of  the  Qhildren  say,  appearing 
quite  confused,  f,headin  a  hand."   The  librarian  then 
has  the  girls  come  to  the  door  and  form  a  line.  The 
bbys  cone  after  the  girls  and  Mrs.  Benson  then  leads 
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the  group  back  to  the  second  grade  clasaroora.    On  the 

  way  back,  Lilly  walks  at  theory  rear  of  the  group 

by  herself.    She  has  walked  very  slowly  and  the  rest 
of  the  children  walk  past  her. 

When  the  children  reached  their  room,  Mrs.  Benson  told  them  that 
they  were  to  go  to  their  seats  and  "be  quiet.11    The  noise  level  in  the 
class  remained  quite  high.    The  children  were  actively  talking  among 
themselves.    Mrs.  Benson  said  in  *  loud  harsh  voice,  "Someone  did  not 
hear  what  I  said.    I  said  to  shut  up."   The  noise  level  in  the  class  dimin- 
ished only  momentarily  and  then  returned  to  a  rather  high  level  . 

September  22. 
 f 

A  phenomena  which  was  ptesent  in  the  kindergarten,  but  much  more 
apparent  in  the  second  grade  waa  the  continuous  interruption  of  the 
teacher  and  the  class  by  persons  walking  into  the  room  for  any  variety 
of  reasons.    During  the  first  twenty  minutes. of  observation  on  September 
22,  six  interruptions  were  noted: 

(1)  8:47  a.m.— A  boy  comes  into  the  room  with  a  pencil 
sharpener  that  Mrs.  Benson  had  requested  from  the  supply  room. 

(2)  8:58  a.m.— A  boy  comes  into  the  room  with  three  sheets 
,of  paper  which  he  gives  to  Mrs.  Benson. 

(3)  9:02  a.m.— The  office  secretary  brings  a  new  student 
to  the  class.  , 

(4)  9:04  a.m.— The  assistant  principal  comes  into  the  room. 
He  whispers  something  to  Mrs.  Benson  and  leaves. 

(5)  9:05  a.m.— The  father  of  one  of  the, children  in  the  class 
enters  to*  give  lunch  money  to  the  student. 

4 

(6)  9:07  a.m.— The  third  grade  teacher  enters  to  borrow  tvelve 
sheets  of  green  construction  paper. 

Mrs.  Benson  had  begun  to  work  with  the  class  on  th«  heading  for  a  printing 

assignment  at  8:42  a.m.    Given  the  series  of  interruptions,  the  first 
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discussion  of  the  iesaon  Itself  began  thirty-three  minutes  later.  The 
children  worked  through  the  Interruptions  to  complete    the  heading.  The 
number  of  Interruptions  listed  above  is  not  atypical  for  any  of  the 
class  mox^^gs.   What  was  not  present  during  the  twenty-minute  period 
that  very  frequently  occurs  at  8:50  a.m.  are  the  morning  announcements 
from  the  principal.    They  were  given  at  9:25  a.m.  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  seventh  interruption  in  thirty-eight  minutes— an  interruption 
approximately  once  every  five  minutes • 

When  the- children  came  into  the  classroom  from  the  playground  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  school,  Mrs.  Benson  asked  them  to  go  to  their  seats. 
There  were  no  morning  opening  exercises,  but  instead  she  asked  Tom  to 
begin  to  sharpen  the  pencils  of  the  students.    This  had  become  a  part 
of  the  morning  ritual.    Everyday  a  boy  was  designated  to  sharpen  the 
pencils  of  all  students*    Pencil  sharpening  was  done  at  no  other  time 

during  the  day.    If  a  lead  was  broken,  the  student  had  to  borrow  from 

) 

a  classmate.    As  Tom  began  to  sharpen  the  pencils,  Mra.  Benson  indicated 
that  she  had  to  leave  the  room.    She  gave  no  order  to  the  class  that 
they  were  to  be  quiet  or  stay  in  their  seats,  but  she  merely  said, 
"I'll  be  right  back. 11   While, the  teacher  was  out  of  the  room,  the  noise 
level  among  the  students  increased  only  very  slightly  if  at  all.  When 
Mrs.  Benson  returned  several  minutes  l^ter,  she  asked  why  Laura  was  still 
standing  at  the  pencil  sharpener  where  she  had  been  when  the  teacher  left 
the. room.    Laura  explained  that  she  had  three  new  pencils  to  sharpen  and 
that  the  lead  broke  in  the  sharpener  on  one  of  them  so  they  had  to  do  it 
again.    Mrs.  Benson  made  no  further  comment  to  Laura  whc^.  stayed  at  the 
sharpener  with  Tom.    Mary  had  finished  her  heading  and  showed  it  to  the 
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t etcher  who  coronented,  "That's  nice/1   Mrs*  Benson  began  to  work  cm 
papers  at  her  desk.    The  children  were  to  continue  work  on  their  heading. 
The  noise  level  rose  somewhat  and  she  looked  up  from  her  work  and  said, 
in  an  inflected  voice,  "It  doesn't  take  talkin*  to  put  a  headin'  on  the 
paper/1     The  ciass  is  noticeably  quieter.    Mary  looked  around  at  the 
papers  of  students  sitting  near  her  *nd  aald  to  Mrs.  Benson,  "Some  of 
the  children  have  used  three  spaces  for  the  headin'  instead  of  two." 
Mrs.  Benson  replied,  "That's  because  some  children  can't  listen." 
Both  Laura  and  Lilly  had  written  their  heading  correctly,  though  the 
lines  on  Lilly1 s  paper. were  not  printed  as  darkly  nor  as  straight  as 
those  of  Laura's  paper. 

When  the  assignment  had  been  giver,  to  the  class  and  they  were  be- 
ginning work,  I  asked  the  teacher  if  the  .class  was  going  to  go  to  the 
library  tomorrow.    She  indicated  that  the  librarian  had  changed  the 
schedule  and  the  children  were  now  to  go  on  Thursday  instead  of  Tues- 
day.   She  asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  look  at  the  revised  schedule 
of  library  visits.    I  indicated  that  I  would  and  she  indicated  that  <it 
was  posted  on  the  front  bulletin  board  under  the  listing  of  "Reminders." 
As  I  copied  the  schedule,  she  came  to  the  board  also  and  looked  at  the 
lunch  menu.    I  noted  that  the  speech  teacher,  Mrs.  Cavan,  was  scheduled 
for  the  class  and  Mrs.  Benson  responded  that  she  had  come  on  one  day  to 
check  the  entire  class.    She  found  that  both  Nick  and  Carol  needed  help 
on  certain  forms  of  (Pronunciation.    Thus  she  was  not  going  to  teach  the 
entire  class,  but  rather  work  with  these  two  children  alone.    Also  on 
the  bulletin  board  was  the  listing  of  the  times  that  the  gymj?as  available 
to  the  different  rooms  for  indoor  recess  and  physical  education.    I  asked 
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Mrs,  B<mson  if  the  second  grade  class  was  able  to  use  the  gym  and  she 
replied  that  they  were  not.    She  explained  that  the  only  physical  edu- 
cation the  second  grade  received  was  if  she  took  them* outside  for  "some 
small  exercises.11    ^She  was  never  observed  to  do  this.)    The  listing  of 
the  times  that  children  from  the  different  rooms  were  to  be  excused  for 
school  band  practice  was  also  among  the  items  on  the  board*  I  questioned 
Mrs,  Benson  as  to  whether  the  second  grade  children  were  allowed  to  play 
in  the  band  and  she  indicated  that  they  were  not.    Band  legfons  begin 
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with  children  who  are  in  the  fourth  grade* 


September  23 

A  pattern  that  was  clearly  beginning  to  emerge  in  the  classroom  **as 
the  not  infrequent  practice  of  Mrs,  Benson  teaching  the  highest  reading 
group  and  the  middle  reading  group  together,  while  the  slowest  group 
was  taught  alone.    This  is  somewhat  a  modification  of  the  manner  in  which 
^  the  kindergarten  teacher,  Mrs*  Caplow,  had  organized  her  teaching  of  the 
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class,    Mrs,  Caplow  appeared  to  perceive  the  major  ability  gap  as  lying 

between  the  children  at  Table  1  and  those  at  Table  2,  that  is,  those 

at  Tables  2  and  3  were  perceived  to  be  more  similar  in  potential  than 

were  those  at  Tables  1  and  2,    The  pattern,  however,  for  the  second  grade 

teacher  indicates  that  she  perceived  the  major  ability  differentiation  as 

lying  between  those  at  Tables  2  and  3,    That  is,  those  students  at  Tables  ' 

1  and  2  were  perceived  as  sharing  a  more  similar  potential  than  were 

those  at  Tables  2  and  3.  • 

380 

Twice  during  the  naming  lesson  on  language  that  was  being  taught 
the  slowest  group,  Mrs.  Benson  has  asked  a  question  of  the  group  without 
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receiving  a  correct  answer.    This  was  even  after  she  had  asked  Marcia 

(the  child  especially  kept  back  from  the  middle  reading  group  to  insure 

that  there  would  be  one  student  in  the  group  who  could  provide  the  correct 

answer  when  the  remainder  of  the  group  could  not).    When  confronted  with 

the  fact  that  no  student  in  the  group  could  provide  the  correct  answer, 

Mrs.  Benson  turned  to  students  in  the  other  two  groups.    These  student* 

were  involved  in  a  completely  different  lesson  when  Mrs.  Benson  inter* 

rupted  them  and  asked  for  the  answer  to  the  question  unanswered  by  the 

slowest  group.    One  of  the  two  incidents  in  which  Mrs.  Benson  went  to 

another  group  for  the  answer  is  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Benson  has  written  the  word  "fish11  on  the  board.  She 
asks  the  group  if  they  know  the  word  and  several  respond 
correctly  that  the  word  is  "fish.11    She  then  erases  the 
"sh"  and  replaces  the  two  letters  with  a  Mb."    She  then 
asks  how  the  new  word  is  pronounced.    Jim  replies,  "fit." 
Alice  says,  "fish."   Lou  offers,  "bit."   Mrs.  Benson 
replies,  "•No,  look  at  the  word,  f-i-b.    This  the  same 
-     thing,  as  telling  a  story.    Instead  of  them  telling  a 
*   story,  they  tell  a  (pause).    Marcia,  do  you  know?" 
Marcia  responds,  "Somebody  tells  a  story."    Jim  adds, 
lfNo,  somebody  telliri1  a  fob."   Mrs.  Benson  asks,  "A 
^  fob?"   Jim  responds,  "yea."   Mrs.  Benson  then  turns 

away  from  the  group  on  the  right  to  the  remainder  of 
the  class  who  are  all  doing  arithmetic  lessons  and  asks, 
$     "Anybody  out  there  know  what  this  word  is?    Liza,  do  you 
know  what  it  is?"    Liza  responds,  "fib."   Mrs.  Benson 
replies,  "Yes,  hasn't  anyone  ever  told  you  a  fib?"  Nick 
responds  irNot  me^11    (Liza  is  in  the  highest  reading  group.) 

On  the  second  of  the  two  occasions,  the  children  in  the  sldfoest  group  were 

w 

to  define  a  word  that  appeared  to  be  totally  absent  from  their  experience 
and  background. 

Mrs.  Benson  writes  the  word  "colt"  on  the  board.  She 
says,  !tNow  who  can  tell  me  what  a  colt  is?"    Jim  offers, 
"Somethin1  you  put  over  yo,ur  shoulders."   Mrs.  Benson 
*      replies,  "No,  that  is  a  coat,  c-o-a-t.    I  am  talkin1  about 
a  colt,  c-o-l-t."    Alice  says,  "A  colt  is  a  slow."  Mrs. 
Benson  aa&s,  "A  slow?"  Alide  says,,  "yea.11    Mrs.  Benson  then 
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begins  to  draw  a  picture  on  the  blackboard.    She  asks 
the  group,  ,fWhat  is  this  I'm  trying  to  draw?"  Jim  says, 
"A.  horse."   Mrs.  Benson  replies,  "So  what  is  a  colt?"  i 
,Jim  says,  "A  pig."   Alice  offers^"A  cow."  Marcia  says 
it  is  a  "chicken."   At  this  point  Mrs.  Benson  turns  to 
the  children  in  the  other  two  groups  in  the  class  and 
says,  "Does  anyone  out  there  know  what  a  colt  is?" 
Hal  has  raised  his  hand  and  is  called  upon  by  Mrs. 
Benson.    He  says,  "A  baby  horse."   Mrs.  Benson  says, 
"Yes."   Mrs.  Benson  then  turns  back  to  the  group  on 
the  right  and  tells  them  that  is  the  end  of  the  les- 
son. 

While  the  slow  group  was  working  on  this  vocabulary  lesson,  the 
remaining  children  in  the  class  were  involved  in  arithmetic  assignments. 
ThSre  had  not  been  enough  books  for  all  the  children,  so  six  pairs  of 
children  shared  books.  *  All  those  who  had  to  share  books  were  in  the 
middle  reading  group.   When  Mrs.  Bensoti  finished  the  lesson  with  the 
slow  group,  she  went -to  begin  work  with  the  fastest  group.    The  students 
in  the  middle  group  were  left  to  finish  the  arithmetic  lesson.  When 
the  fast  group  bad  gathered  abound  her,  Mrs.  Benson  began  the  lesson. 
She  repeated  to  the  children  several  times  that  they  should  be  aware  of 
the  twenty  words  on  the  page  in  their' spelling  book  since  they  had 
first  looked  at  them  yesterday.    She  then  had  the  children  read  through 
the  list  of  the  twenty  wortfs,  and  they  did  so  very  quickly.    Mrs.  Benson 
did  not  have  the  children  repeat  each  word  after  her,  as  she  did  later 
when  the  words  were  reviewed  by  the  middle  reading  group.    Instead,  she 
indicated  that  she  expected  them  to  know  the  words  and  that  there  is 
no  reason  why  she  need  repeat  them.    She  noted  that  the  class  period  is 
nearly  over  and  told  the  group  to  leave  their  books  open  to  begin  new 
activitiesSfith  the  words  after  the  recess  period. 

Within  the  second  grade  classroom,  Mrs.  Benson  sought  to  rpiitiniae 
the  behavior  of  the  studet^s  in  regard  to  movement  in  and  out  of  the 
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room.    That  is,  she  sought  to  establish  *n  invariant  pattern  which  the 
children  were  to  follow  each  time  that  they  moved  en  mass  either  to  or 
from  the  class.    The  pattern  that  she  sought  to  establish  in  regard  to 
leaving  the  room  was  as  follows:    first  the  girls  from  the  fast  read- 
ing group,  then  the  girls  from  the  middle  reading  group  and  finally, 
the  girls  from  the  slow  group.    The  same  pattern  was  then  repeated  with 
•the  boys.    Thus  the  first  group  to  be.  called  were  the  girls  from  the 
highest  reading  group  and  the  last  were  the  boys  from  the  lowest 
reading  group.    The  degree  to  whifch  she'  sought  to  follow  this  pattern 
was  illustrated  at  the  end  of)  the  class  session. 

Mrs.  Benson  tells  the  girls  from  the  left  side  that  they 
may  go  and  lino  vp  to  go  to  the  restroom.    She  then  indi- 
cates the  girls .from  the  rear  may  also  line  up.    She  does 
•  not  mention  that  the  girls1  from  the  right  are  to  follow, 
but  they  do  take  their  place  behind  the  girls  from  the 
middle  group.    Mrs.  Benson  then, goes  antf  stands  at  the 
doorway.    None  of  the  boys  have  been  called  to  the  front. 
Several  begin  to  walk  towards  the  line.    Others  follow 
and' soon  all  the  boys  are  in' line  or  very  nearly  so. 
ttrs«  Benson  looks  at  the  boys  and  says,  "Boys,  I  never 
called  any  of  your  names.    Now  .get  back  and  sit  down.11 
As  soon  as  the  boys  reach  their  seats,  she  begins  to 
call  the  three  groups  of  boys  back  to  the  front.  The 
bell  rings  and  the  children  are  dismissed. 

September  26. 

The  interruption  of  the  classroom  activities  by  those  from  outside  # 
the  class  was  an  intermittent  yet  continual  phenomenon.    Thought  patterns 
were  broken,  lessons  interrupted,  attention  lost,  and  only  short  periods 
of  concentration  were  allowed  as  a  result  of  the  interruptions.    On  the 
26th,  an  attempt  was  made  to  note  during  a  thirty-five  minute  observa- 
tional period  all  outside  interruptions  of  the  class.    Thus  the  dropping 
of  a  book,  the  talking  of  the  children  which  disturbs  others,  or  a  coughing 
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apell  were  not  counted,  though  they  also  are  factors  that  create  inter- 
ruptions  in  the  flow  of  activity  in  the  room.    Such  internal  factors 
that  contribute  to  disruption  are,  I  believe,  an  inherent  part  of "placing 
more  than  thirty  persons  in  one  room  for  many  hours  each  day.    The  inter- 
ruption* from  outside  the  room,  however,  do  not  r^pult  from  internal 
activity,  but  from  the  activities  of  others  tiot  a  part  of  the  class  it- 
self.   The  teacher  has  little  authority  or  power  to  control  the  number 
of  interruptions  that  impinge  upon  her  class..   The  most  effective  man- 
ner would  be  to  have  the  door  locked,  but  fire  regulations  prohibit 
locked  classrooms  within  the" school.    The  following  observational  account 
is  marked  4>y  time  to  give  indication  of  the  f luxuating  length  of  uninter- 
rupted activity  that  the  class  experiences.' 
12:45  p.  m.     Bell  rings  indicating  end  of  noon  recess  period. 

Children  come  into  the  room.    Some  go  and  sit  while  others 
talk  with  me  or  look  at  books. 

Mrs.  Benson  enters  the  room,  turns  off  the  lights  and  saySj 
"Everyone  get  in  thei?  seat."    Dick  comes  to  Mrs.  Jenson  • 
and  says  that  Alice  put  her  hand  in  front  of  his  face. 
Mrs.  Benson  turns  to  Alice  and  says,  "If  Alice  had  her  head 
down,  she  couldn't  possibly  have  a  hand  in  your -face.  Isn't 
that  right,  Alice?"   Alice  makes  no  verbal  response  and 
puts  her  head' down. 

* 

12:56  p.m.       First  interruption—Teacher  from  third  grade  comes  and 
asks  Mrs.  Benson  if  she  has  a  master  key  to  the"  doors. 

v  Teacher  indicates  ttet  she  has  locked  herself  out  of  her 

room.    Mrs.  Benson  suggests  .that  instead  of  going  to 
office  and  asking  principal  for  a  key,  she  send  a  boy 
outside  to  climb  through  the  window.    Teacher  says  that 
she  thought  of  that,  but  all  windows  are  locked.  Mrs. 
Benson  suggests  that  she  go  speak  with  Mrs.  Logan,  the 
first  grade  teacher.    Third  grade  teacher  leaves  the  room. 
Orlando  enters  the  roofa  aad  is  called  to  the  teacher's  -desk 
Mrs.  Benson  then  speaks -with  him  for  three  minutes  asking 
why  he  is  late  to  class.    Child  has  to  go  and  get  sister 
from  fourth  grade  to  substantiate  his  excuse  for  being 
late  to  class.  / 

384 
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'    t  ■ 
12:59  P.m.    Second  interrupt  ton- -Orlando  comas  back  to  room  wittf  sis- 
v  tar  who  relates  to  teacher  reason  for  child  being  late 
for  fclass.    Teacher  tells  si?ter  to  'tartce  sure"  that  her 
brother  is*  at  school  on  time  "from' now  on*" 

1:01  p.m.    HMary  comes  to  Mrs.  Besnon  and  asks  if  she  would  'like  somef 
hard  rock  can<iy.    Mrs.  Benson  indicates  that  she  would  not. 
She  says,  "No,  it  is  hard  for  my  teeth."  vMary  responds, 
"Well,  it  not  hard  for  my  teeth."  Mrs.  Benson  says, 
"Your  teeth  may  be  different  from  mine.    It' 4  hard  for 
my  teeth." .  Mary  replies,  "But  you  */  lady."  Mrs..  Benson 
makes  no  response  to  the  comment  and  asks  Mary  tq  return 
to  her  seat. 

j 

1:03  p.m.  Third  interruption— Principal  turns  ^n  public  address  sys- 
tem and  gives  scores  of  this  noon  volley,  ball  games  in  the 
eighth  grade.  Also  tells  children  "that  they  can'begin  to 
bring  their  money  to  the.  school  to  buy  the  tickets  to  the 
three  concepts  by  the  St.  Louis  Symphony  especially  for  # 
.  .  children.       N-  a 

1:06  p.m.  *   Fourth  interruption— Girl  who  does  errands  for  the  office 
brings  slips  to  room  for  Mrs.  Benson  to  sign.    She  then 
leaves.  «  * 

1:08  p.m.     Fifthv interruption— Second  grade  teacher,  Mrs.  Wong, 

comes  into  the*room  complaining  that  another  teacher  q£e 
her  sandwich  at  lunch.    She  sounds  quite  angry  towards 
the-  other  teacher  who  apparently  ate  the  sandwich  believ-  ,t 
ing  that  it  had  been  bought  for  her  instead  of  one  she 
had  ordered.    She  stattfs  that  the  only  way  she  liad  lunch 
wa&  to  eat  the-  sandwich  of  one  of  her  students  who  was  not 
hungry.    She  also  leaves  a  three-page  memo  with  Mrs.  Behspn 
that  she  is  to  read  and  then  pass  on  to  another  teacher. 
The  teacher  leaves 'and  Mary  asks  if  she  can  take  the  memo 
to  the  next  room.    Mrs.  'Benson  responds  that  she  had  not 
yet  read  it  and  Mary- says,  "Yea,  but  I  like  to  go  around 
the  school." 

» 

1:10  p.m.     Twenty-five  tainutes  after  the  bell  rang,  Mrs.  Benson;in-  , 
structp  'class  to,  take  out  the  workbooks  in  which  they  are 
working  and  finish  their  exercises.    Mrs.  Benson  asks  Rose 
from  the  high  reading  group  to 'take  the  three-page  memo 
•  »    to.all  the  teachers  on  both  the  first  and  second  floor.* 
She  instructs  Rose  to  wait  until  the  teacher  has  read  it 

\  and  then  pass  it  on  to  the  next  teacher.         #  ^ 


1:12 -p.m.     Sixth  interruption- -Three  patrol  boys  come  into  the  room 
asking  the  teacher  if  she  has  one  of  the  school  volley 
balls.    She  indicates  that  she  does  not  and  they  leave.  ' 


i 


1:13  p.m.     Seventh  interruption— Fourth  grade  teacher  comes ,into  the 
room  with  money  from  two  children  who  have  brought,  it.  to 
purchase  their  symphony  tickets.    (Mrs.  Benson  and  Mrs. 
Ceplow  ar&  in  charge- of  ticket  sales  on  the  first  floor.) 
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v      Urs.  Ttens*ir  i«Ui  t— cher  ttriceep  *li  the  money  until  the 
first  of  next  week  when  principal  passes  the  tickets  out 
to  her*    Teacher  leaves  and  Laura  comes  to  front  with  her 
book*    She  shows  it  to  the  teacher  4nd  is  told  to  go  a^ead 
and  finish  the  entire  page  of  exercises.    Mary  comes  to 
show  her  book  end  Mrs..  Benson  responds ,  "Go  back  and  sit 
*down;  I  don't  want  to  be  disturbed."   Shortly  Laura  comes 
back  to  the  teacher1*  desk  and  asks  a  question.   Mrs.  . 
Bepson  replies,  "That's  right,  honey.  "Mow  go  back  and* 
*  finish  the  rest  of  the  page.!1  Laura  goes  back  to 'her  . 
seat.    Alice  comes  to  the  desk  of  the  teacher  and  begins 
*  -  ^  to  ask  a  question.   Mrs.  Bensosi  says,  "Alice,'  that  ii 

"  irrelevant.  'How  go  and  ait  down.11  Mrs.  Benson  then  takes' 
a  her  chair  to  the. rear  pf  the  room  where  she  sits  and  begins 

*   %  work  with  fche  middle  group  on  their  notebooks.    The  lesson 

'  '*  '  pertains  to  deciding  between  two  alternatives  that  are 

'  given  for  each  statement.    The  children  are  then  to  under-  . 
li£e  the  correct  response.  ,  There  are  four  statements  that  • 
t  the  children  are  to  have  completed,  and  Mrs.  Benson  is 

now  going  to  work  with  the  children 'to  msrk  their  pages. 
All  four  of  the  statements  relate  to  what 'one  does  if  s 
*  *    another  person  speaks  a  lie*    Statement. one  relates  to 

*   *  whether  a  father  would,  believe  the  son  and  the  second  sug- 

gests  that  he  wpuld  not.    The  children  are  to  have  matked 
the  latter  alternative.    The  same  procedure  is  repeated  , 
with  the  mother,  -the  sister,  and  the  good  friend,  Lilly 
'  selected  correctly  on  three  pf  the  four  questions. 

'  ■  * 

1:20  p.p.        Eighth  interruption- -A  child  from  the  fourth  grade  comes 
to  Mrs*  Benson' with  money  to  purchase  symphony  tickets. 
*     Mrs.  Benson  explain*  that  the  child  should  take  the  money 
back  to  his  teacher  arid  wait  until  the  next  week  to  buy 
the  tickets.    Mrs.  Benson  then  begins  to  check  another  page 
^  of  fexercises  completed  by  th«*  reading  group.    There  are  fif- 

teen statements  related  to  cows  and  elephants.    The  child-' 
<  .  ren  are  to  mak$  an  'V  fo.r  an  incorrect  statement  ("Ble- 

pKants  are  smaller  than  cows")  and  an  "0"  for  correct  state- 
.ment  (flElephants  $at  hay") .   When  the  papers  are  graded, 
Lilly  had  eleyen  of  the  fifteen  corrict,   When  Trish  comes 
to  the  front  to  have  her  paper  graded,  Mrs  .^Benson  makes 
a  special  note  of  telling  tihe  class  that  Trish  has  failed 
the  exercise  because  she  did  not  follow  directions.  She 
had  written  "yes"  and  "no"  instead/ of  the  "X"  and  ^p". 

*  Irish  had  a  perfect  paper,  but  was  given  a  failure  mark. 
Mrs.  Benson  then  checks  the  papers  of  Curt  and  Hal.  On 

*  the  first  set  of  exercises,  Hal  had  a  perfept  paper  and 
Curt  missed  three.    On  the  second  set  of  papers,  both 
boys  had  perfect  papers.    Mrs.  Benson  .asks  Curt  if  he  copied 
from  Hal.    Curt  says  that  he  did  not.  ,Mrs.  Benson  con- 
tinued to  ask  if  he  cheated  saying,  "Are  you  sure,  are 
you  real  sure?"  Curt  responds  that  he  did  not  cheat. 
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She  coqpfcnts  that  it  i#  atranga  for  Hal  to  get  two  perfect 
papers  and  Curtp  to  do  pootly.  on  one  and  get  a  perfect  on 
•  '  the  other.  *  Cutt  again  claims  "his  innocence  and  M^s*  Benson 
%      replies,  "0.  K.*,  but  from  now  on  I  am  going  to  watching 
'y0^    You  know  I  don't  like  cheaters ."   The  teacher  then 
takes  Her  chait  back  to  her  desk  at  the  front  pf.the  room. 
ItoseLretunis' f rom  ber'errand. 


IV,    TEACHER  PERCEPTION  AND  CLASSROOM  DICHOTOMY 

.   ^_  p  .  .  ^ 

September  29  * 

'    *  t 
As  the  observational  period  began*  Mrs,  Benaonrwas  teaching  to  the 

-     \  '   '  *  •    '  ' 

highest  group  white  the  other  two  have  been  told  to  "look  at  your  library 
*  « 

books  Until  we  go  to  the  library^11   Nick  is  seated  at  a  desk  by  himself 
^eway  from  hii  reading  group.    His  desk  is  liow  yery  close  to  that  pf  Mrs* 


^Benson.    The  time  is  11:10. 


*Mrs.  Benson  writes  "two  sentences  on  the  blackboard.  -The  ^  B 
first  is  "jack  knows,,  Kathy"  and  the  second  JLb  "Ja6k 
knows  Kathy."    She  asks  the  .class  to  look  at'^the  two 
sentences  and  tell  her  what  is,  different  about  them. 
(Mary  states  that  one>has  a  "mark."   Mrs.  Benson  replies, 
"No^that  is  not  what  it  is.    You.  -should  know  because 
I  have  told  you  beforeV  Liza  says,  "It  a  comet." *^ 
Mrs.  Benson  asks  her  to  repeat  what'  she  has  *aid  and 

she  again* indicates  that  it  is  a  "conpf:."      Mrs.  Ben-   

son  says  that  j.t  is%not  a  comet  and  asks  Rose*  .  Rose 
says  it  is  a  "combo.*"  Mrs.  Bepson  says,  it.  is  not  a 
combo  and- asks  Joyce,  who  says  it  is  a  comma.  Mrs. 

'  Benson  then  asks  the  class  to  say  ^coraaa"  and  when  they 
do,  they  are  asked  to  repeat  it  again.    Mrs*  Benson 
then  asks  what  a  comma  is  for  in  a  sentence  and  Mary 
says,  "To  stop  a  minute."   Mrs.  Benspn  replies,  "Yes,  B  ^ 

.  when  you  *cc|oe  .to  a  comma,  you  pause."   Mrs.  Benson 
then  indicates  that  there  is  no  more  time  for  the^ 

/lesson  as  she  has  to  pass  out  the  librafcy  cards.  * 
#  * 

'    During  the  Course  of  the  seme.ster  in  which  the  children  were  observ- 
ed  in  second  grade,  eleven  observations  wpte  made  of  their  half-hour 
library  periods 4    The  first  of  those  periods  was  noted  in  the  discussion 


of  September  16  jgjass  activities.    To  avoid  description  of  each  of  the 


'periods  which  very  quickly  assumed 'a  character  that  was  evident  through- 

,6ut  all  observational  periods,  the  observation  o£  the  library  visit  on 
•  ♦ 

the  29th  of  September  is  presented  in  some  detail  as,  representative  of 

•    •     •  •  •  "  '  •  *' 

events  which  occurred  during  ail  of  the  library  periods*    Tfius  in  dis- 

cussion  of  future  activities  o^sthe, class,  only  brief  ment^m  will  be 

made  of  activities  related  to  the  library,  i>ot  due  to  the  lack  of  informs- 

# 

tion,  but;  lor  the  sake  of  avoiding  long  series*  of  nearly  repetitious  notes. 

It  is  hoped  that,  the  following  will  suffice  to  provide  the  reader  yith  an 

understanding  of  what  were  the  common  and  predominant  experiences  of  the 

^children  in  thefr  weekly  visit  to  tlie  library.  •  ^ 

Mrs.  Benson  states  that  she  is  going  to  pass  out  the  li- 
brary cards.    Alice  asks  if  she  is  going  to  receive  one 
.also,  and  Mrd.  Benson  replies,  in  a  harsh  voice,  "I'm  not 
talkin1  to  you  yet;^girl,  get  quiet. "   Alice' bows  her  heatf. 
Mrs.'Behason  begins  to  call  the  names  of  the  children  and  . 
they  come  to  the  front  to  receive  their  library  cards. 

'  Carol  comes  when  her  name  is  fcalle'd  and  says  that  she  has 
forgotten  her  book.    Mrs.,  Benson  in  a  loud  and  harsh  voice 
begins  shouting  at  Carol  that  she  had  better  remember  to 
bring  her  book  and  tha$  the  librarian  will  not  like  her 
for  having  forgotten  her  book.    She  states  that,  in  fact,       *  *  , 
the  librarian  may  never  allow  her  to  return  to  the  library 
again.    Carol  goes  back  to  her  seat.,and  bows  her  head,.   L<5u  *^ 
v     calls  out  to  Mrs.  Benson  that  Nick  has  forgotten  his  book  » 

s  also. _  Mrs.  "Bensqn  turns  to  Lou  and  in  a  harsh  voice,  ^Lou, 
who  you  takin1  care  of,  boy?"    Lou  responds,  "Lou,"^  Mrs, 
Benson  says,  ,r0k,  boy,  yoi^  better  keep^lt  that  way.11   When  < 
all  the  children  have  their  cards,  Laura /walks  to  the  front 
and  asks  the  teacher  ft  she  reads  her  book  tonight,  can 
she  have  another  one  tomorr\w.    Mrs .  Jtenson  replies  in  a 
soft  and  pleasant  voice  to  Laftva  tha^he  is  sorry,  but  that 
Laura  will  have  to  wait  a  whole  week  with  the  rest  of  the 

C\88*  .  '  Y:r- 

Mrs.\ Benson  then  says,-  "Ok,  .girls  from  the  Tigers,  come  line 
"up."   the  same  instruction  Xp  repeated  for  the  group  of  girls 
in  the  rear,  referring  to  them  as  "Cardinals."    The  last  group 
of  girls  from  the  right  are  also  called  and  they  affe  referred 
to  as  "Clowns."    I  must  have  appeared  somewhat  puzzlecKat  Mrs. 
Benson  calling  the  groups  by  name,  for  she  came  to  me  and* 
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explained  that  she  had  "gotten" tired,  of  not  having  any 
name  for  the  groups  so  she  has  given  $ach  of  the  three 
^reading  groups  a  new  toame^  Jhe  boys  are  alsp%sked  to 
lipe  up  beginning  with-lfiger  bdyV  ahd '  ending  with  the 
Clowtt'Tboys.  Nick  is*  the*  last  child  to  .leave  the  room/ 
He  does  not  have  a  partner,-  Mrs.  Benson  instructs  him 
to  turn  off  the  lights  as  he  leaves,       I  &        '  * 

As  the  children  enter  thfe  library  the  librarian  stands  • 
'"in  the  door  saying  repeatedly,  "Watch  .your  lips."   She  r;' 
alsq  instructs  theTjpys  to  "pick  up  your  feet..  This 
is  notja  parade."   She  then  instructs  the  children    *  ' 
-where  to  sit  with  the  boys  seated  on  .the  left  and v the 
girls  cm  tfce  right  side-  of  the  room.    Mrs. 'spring  then 
ask#  whether* there  arV  any  children  in  the  class  who 
did  not  •receive  a  library  c*rd  the  previous  week.  0n6 
boy  di4  not  receive  bnc*.^Anqth6r  -boy  then  holds  up_ 
his  hand  and  is  asked  by  Mrs.  Sprin&7TrtAra/you  new?" 
Hie  boy  replies  "uh  huh."   Mrs.  Spring  replies,  "OK 
'no,  'v6  can't  have  talk  like  that  in  ray  library.  -  What"  J 
.  is *it  you  are  suppose ^to  sa£.  \^en  you  are  in  the'li-  ° 
^brary?'1   The  boy  replies,  ''Yes  ma'am."   Mrsk  Spring  • 
t  says',  '"No,  tha^  is  not  good  enough.  *Say,  Yes  Mrs. 
v  Spritig.".  Th^boy.  repeats  as  instructed.,^     '  J 
'  •  -  ,  -     -  '  /  *  *     t " 

Mrs.  Spring  then- asks  who  has  forgotten  to  bring  thel^ 
library  btfok.'  Nick  indicates  that  he  ^forgot,  and  Mrs* 
Spring  says**"ph  no,  tfe  can't  have  that*   You  better, 
bring  that  book  ba^k  at  *lunch  br  'I  will  put  your  fyame 
\  oh  the  list  of  those  whg 'forget  today  i's  Monday.    Ybu  \> 
'better  bring  that  book,  hear  me/  boy?" 

/  v  * *  « 

-  Rosg  ttfien  palls  out  to  Mrs.  Spring*  •''Carols forgot  her  :  , 

.  book?."   I&s^  Spring  ft?urns  to  Rose  and  in^a/loud  and  *  »  • 
.harsh  voic?  says,  "Oh  no,HLittle  lady*    The  next  time 

~  you  open  your  mouth  I  am  going  to  lose  my  temper.  I 
am,  able  to  Speak  far  mystelf.    Now  you  kefep  sittin'  * 
there  and  keep  your  mouth  shut  if  you  .want  to  stay  in 
my  library.".  Mrs.  Spring  then  go&s  and  asks  Audrey 
*fchere  her  bopfc  is  and  Audrey  replies  that  ijt-is  at 
hoiad.    The  librarian*  then  begins  tx>  literally  shout 

**  and  0cr'eam*t  the  children  sayingv  •'What's  wrong  with/ 
you?    Can't»you  remember  anything?   What's  wrong  with 
your  mother?   Can't  she  remember  anything,  too?  ^Why 
didn't  you  bring  your  book?   What*are  you  trying  tb 

i  do,  lose.ali^of  my  library  books?   Are  you  tryi^  to 
embarrass  the  whole'  room??   Audrey  replies,  "No  ma'am." 
Mrs.  Spring  retorts,  "Never  mind,  you  are 'embarrassing 
the  whoESroora.   *I  am  disappointed  in  you."    She  %then  . 
turns  away  and  Audrey,  appearing  quite  distressed,  puts 
her  head  in  her  arms.  * 


7 


Mrs.  Spring  then,  tells  the  jgirltfat  the  first  table  to 
begin  checking  in  theifc  due  books  and  go*  to  tho  shelves 
to  look  for *a>  new  one.y  The  librarian  has  told  the  child- 
ren of  £he*  routine- that  ahe  wishes  them  to  follow.  They 
are  to  turtf  in/their  old  book  before  they  go  to  look  for 
a  new.    When  they  take  a  book  from  the  ahelf  th€#  are 
also  to  insert  a  piefce  of  cardboard  <to  mark  the- place 
on  the^shelf  from  where  'the  book  wa^  taken.  Virginia 
has  taken  a  book  from  the  shelf *    Mrs.  Spring  says^ 
"Little  |>er8on»  you're  doffcg  tha$  wrong.    You  always 
.put,  the  cardboard  in  first  before  you  take;  out  the 
bqj&c.'1*  She  grfibs  the  book  from  her  hands  and  plactfi 
itrtetck  in  the~shfelf ;  SfreTtfteiTTralcecr^ 


— —  „  — ™  — —  —  — — ~ 

places  it  on  the  Shelf  next  to  ythe.  boofy  and  takes  the 

v1>ook„  back,  from  the  shelf.    She 'says;  as"  the  girl  is-* 
hesitant  to  take  it  from  her  haniis,  "Wfell  take  it.  *It 

'is  the  one  thai^ypy.  wante'd." 

When  the  children  have  checked  out  their  new  books, 
they  are  to  return 'to  their  seats  v   tiilly  beginp  to 
show/herf  new  book  to  Shirley.^  itosV^jSgpgji,  who  .is 
seated  in  the  r$ar  of        room,  calls  otSrtL^ck^illy, 
"Lilly,  shut  your  mouth."   Mrs.  Sp.ring  then  tefei^  _ 
two  boys,  Tom  «nd  Joe,  showing  one  another  pictured 
from  their  two  books.    She  says,  as  she  claps  her 
'hands  three  times,  'ftey,  you  two,  turnaround  and  use 
jipur  books."    The  two  boys  separate  and  then  close 
their  books."    I  make  note  that  of  the 'fifty  book 
covers  on, display  in  the  library*  only  one  has  on 
it  ther  picture  of  a  blsck  person.    The  name  of  the 
single  book  is  Jim-Beqkenwoi*tb»  Negro  Mountain  Man. 


The  ifcime,  allowed  for  the  children  to  select  a  new  book 
, is* quite  small.    The  last  four  children  do  not  have 
time  and  Mrs/  Spring  simply  tgives^  them  a  book  to  cjheck 
6ut.    She  than  tells  the  class  to*  line  up  to  leave  with  * 
all  the  girls  before  "the  boys..)  She  hears  Rose  talking 
to  Laura.    She  comes  up  behind  Rose  and  claps  her  hands 
four  times  and  says,  "Oh  no^  ohNno.    You  are  going  to 
close  your  mouth, little  lady,or  you  and  I  are  going  to 
\have  a  falling  out,  right  h^re.    I  have  taken  all  from 
you  that  I  am  going  to  take  today.    If  I  hear  one  more 
word  from  you,  it  is  going  to  be  all  over.    The  librarian 
then  tells  the  children,  "All  right  now.  little  people, 
you  can  go  back  to  your  rbom."       am  the  last'  person 
out  of  the  library  from  the* class  and  as  I  pass  the 
librarian,  she  says,*  "Mayfce  I  ought  to  give  you  one 
of  these  li^feie  kiddie  books >  too.t"    I  simply  smile 
and  leave.  '  1 


An  event  that,  cannot  afford  to  .be  logt  in  the  mat«ialkpn,the  library 
visit  ie  the.  reference  to  the'*teacher  giving  nanffs  to  her  tfrree  reading" 
grqups.  '  Referring  to  her  highest  reading  group  as  ,,Tigers11  (thejf  won 


the  last  World  Series  in  fet.  Louis),  the  middle  reading  group  as  the  it 
"Cardinals"  and  /fHe  lowest  group  as  the  ^'Clowns"  appears  to  sum  in  a 
very  few  words  the  perceptions  of  Mrs#  Bfenson  towards  the  variqus  groups 
in  her  class.    Mrs..  Benson  did  not  use' code  agrshe  labeled  her  three  § 
tables.    To 'be  called  "Table  1"  with  Mrs.  Capldw  or  "Table  A"  in  Mrs. 

Logan's  class  indicated  that  qhe  was  in  the  select  group,  but -it  did 

>  •  ;      •  7 V  *  4  />*    *  y 

not  portrays a  fundamental  dichotomy  of  perception  by  the  teachers  to j 
refer  to  their  lowest  groups  as  ,,fTable  3"  of  !fTable  C."   That  is,  though 
there  was  a  ranking,  the  ranking        done  w^t&in  the  same  conceptual 


I  S  J 

set.    But  with  the  use  of  "Tigers,  Cardinals,  and  Clowns,"  there'otcurs 

<    :  -       >    I  .  I         '  ' 

a  cilear  split  in  the  conceptual  groups  implied  by  the  first  two  names 

and  tfcat  of*  the  third.     Np  pretense  is  made  otf  implying  that  the  groups 

j  .  •  • 

are  viewed,  as  different  gradations  on  one  plane  of  performance,  but 

that  rather  there  are  profound  differences  of  perceived  ability  and 

>  potential,  that  inherently  separate  the  students  into  two  majtr  groups < 

*\  ,       *  -  *  •  > 

Though  £t  1?  only' an  assumption,  I  would  contend  ^that  to  call  e  group 

of  studerits  "clowns"  (or  buzzards)  implies  more  than  merely  &n  evaluation 

of  their  academic  performance.    It  is  a  statement  of  their  perceived 


A  simiiar"example  of  the  split  in  conceptual  categories  utilized 
by  a  teacher  to  differentiate  reading  groups  is  known  hy  the  author  in 
£  Florida  grade  school  claasrodtn  where  the  highest^reading  group  are 
termed  "butterflies, "  the  middle  group  labeled  "blue- jays"  and  the  ^ 
lowest  group  lfbuzzards." 
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•  \  •  •  * 

worth  as  individuals.    They  are  viewed  a©  belonging  to  an  entrir<  separ- 
ate  category  of  persons—those  who,  to  paraphrase  Matfca  (1961) ,  are 
cocfsidfcred  as  "disreputable!1  students;    They  are  perceived  as  disreptu- 
able  f  for  thejThave *a^  fundamental  'stigmata  that  ae^s  them  apart  frojp 
the* remainder  of  the  class*— they  have  certain  undesired  behavioral  and 
attitudinal  ^characteristics  and  the/vare  repeating  the  grade.  \> 

*  •  s  ^        •        ,  »  ^ 

^     The  variable  q£  repeating  the "grade  only  becomes  relevant,  with 
the  fir^t  grade  and  beyond.  „• In  kindergarten  there  are  no  students  who 
repeat  the  'grade.    The  kindergarten  teacher,  Mrs,..  Caplow,  appeared  to  - 
utilize  a  number  of  socio-economic  factors 'in  addition  to  behavioral^ 
and  attitudinal  characteristics  to  ascertaitfSher  expectations  of  who 
would  succeed,  and  who  would  fail.    For  Mrs.  Logan,  there  was  available  , 

to  her  as  she  formulated  her  evaluations,  not  only  the  material  on  all 

*  *  *  <  /  ♦* 

the  children  fro^fcheir  kindergarten  year-^but  forgone  group,  their 


presence  for  a  second  time  in  her  classroom.    (This  was  also  the  group 


placed  alone  on  on&  side  of  the  room,,  far  apart  from  the  t£St  of  the 


students.)    Likewise  for  Mrs.  Benson,  there  were  the  data  ^vailable^ 

c  ~ 

to  her  of  the  performance  of  the  children  firom  the  previous  year  in 
first  grade,  and  also/the  knowledge  that  there  were  those  who  were 

ag^in  repeating  the  grade.  (Here  again,  the  children  repeating  the  grade 

,  *•  •  *  *t> 

are  all  placed  together  in  one  group  ajid  given  a  label  'substantially 

different  from  those  given  to  the- remainder  of  the  students  in  the" 

clacks.)  f  s 

Octobefc  2  «      .  * 


•Wfien  the  bell  rings^  to  allow  the  children  in  from  the  playground 


N 
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at'  8(3<6  a.nw,  Lilly  comes  in  and'iraned  lately  takes  out*a  «Jieet  cf£  paper 

She  selects  a  red  crayon  and  begins  to  draw.    At  8:35  a.m.,  Mrs.  -Ben- 

C  -(      '  -  ' 

?  sotTfcrites  five  *arithmetic  problems  on  the  board.    Sh€  hay  mentioned 

on  a  previous  visits  that"  she  now  does  this  each  morning  as  soon  as 

the  children  come^-icrtb  t;he  room  to  "keej^them  busy11  while  she-  fills 

'   /  y  \ 

out  the  necessary  attendance  reports  /for  the  n»J.n  office.    Marcia  and 

Rose  are  asked  to  c.ome  to  'the  front  and  take  paper  to  pass  out  to  the 

students.    When  4Lilly  and. Laura  receive* their  papers,  they  begin  ^ 

immediately, to  write  their  heading.    (This  is  a  standard  procedure  that 

Mrs. Benson  expects  on  all  papers  turne'd  in  tiy  tne  students.    She  will 

accept  no  paper  to  be  graded  a  that  does  not  have  a -complete  heading 

*When  tyoth  feirls  finish,  they. each  begin  drawing  on  notebook  paper. 

'.    1  .        •  •       .      >  *-  *  • 

Lilly  shows  Trish vwhat-  she  has*  drawn.    Irish  makes  no 'comment  but  does 

smile .t^illy  then  gives  Irish  a  piece  of  her  paper,  Trish  again  smiles 

*        v*     *  .  *  «- 

■  *  s 

•and^botli  girls  beginto  colpp*    Laura  has-been  drawing  a  picture  o£  a 

♦house.    She  appeals. ye'ry  intent  on  doing  her  drawing  and  does  not 

show  her  pager  to  anycme^nor  does  she  converse  with  any  other  student. 

*Curt  has  become  interested  in  what  Lilly  and  Trish  are' draining.  He' 

rises  up  out  of  his  seatVand  looks  over  the  shoulder  of  Trish.  Mrs. 

,    9  * 

Benson  sefcs- Curt  partially  standing  and  says,  "There  is  nothing  on  her 

/  •  *  '  •  '  *  ' 

paper  to  interest  you,  boy.    Sit 'back,  boy  • 11   ctirt  does^so. 

•»  •  *  v*  *  * 

Mrs.  Benson  then  asks  the^class  to  "pass  forward  ail  papers  right 
*  .  * 

now."    Several  of  the  children  are  talking  softly  among  themselves. 
Mrs.  Benson  says,  "I  did  not. say  for  anyone  to  op^n  their  mouth.  I 
said  you  should  pass  yorfr  papers  forward,.11   When  she  has  collected  all 
papers  she 'instructs  the  children,  to  open  their  arithmetic  bo.ok^and 


1  '  -  9  * 

"take  everything  else  off  your  desk."   She  instructs  Alice  and  Amy  to 
•,fbe  careful  with  the  books  'cause  I  know  you  don't  want  tb  have  to  pay 
ffyr  ttfem  tcause  you  ^tore  out  a  page.    They  are  nqt  yours,  .so  take  care, 4 
hear?"  %  • 

A  further  incident  of  the  teacher  asking  for  the  class  to*  tell 
^  her  8oroeonetwho  had  performed  incorrectly  occurred  as  the- children  • 
-'began-recltiug-problems  from  the  arithmetic  booK7  firs.  Benson  had 

given  jeach  of  the  students  iti  tne  ^lass  ten  strips  ot-grey  paper  to 
j  use  as"  "counters"  ih  place  of  their .fingers.    One  arithmetic  problem, 
was  giving*  several  of  the  students  difficulty  as  they  attempted  to 

\  '    ♦  * 

^answer  her  question.  "Thus  she  had  told  the  entire  class  to  take  out  * 

•  (  \.  '  •  • 

their  counters  andjpork  with.thgm  to  achieve  the  correct  answer. 

:  v  /  Vi  -    .    .  •   .  *  .  * 

>     l£rs;  Benson  then  asks  how  many  counters,  would  have  to!  be 
.  '  taken  away -from  fiVe  t6  bsve  two  remaining.    Most  of  the 

♦  -  *  children  An  tHe  clarfs  respond,  "three."   Mrs.  Benson  said, 

"Wlio  was  that  I  /heard  say  two,?"   Jim  points  to  My  and  % 
Any  points  back  £t  Jim.    Mrs.  Besnon  calls  on  Jim  to   '  \  ■ 
give  the  answer.  'He*  incorrectly  says  "twd."   Amy  sit- 
^  ting  Jreside- Jim  JLn~the  next.  ^oi^Jla^Bnicker  ing .    Jim  m  . 

ttjrn^  to  Amy  and  says,  %lrl,  I  didfl'tsay  nothing" 

*  Amy  responds,  /  "Boy,  you  did  too*" '  Jim  appears  quite  * 
angry  anc(  tujms  ^away^   ^  \        ^  * 

fjic  teache^i^asking  in  the  ge^ejNt^*  way  for  who  it  was  that  "ha$  given 

the  incorrect  respond  appears  to  have  triggered  a  good  deal  of  inter-- 

4  •  *  ' 


nal  hostility  between  two  members  of  the^lasa.  ,  Stfch  questions,  though, 
arfc  asked  in  such4  a  manner  *th*t  any  student  who  answers  is  placed  in 
the  position  of  ^having  reported  on  a  fellow  stiidept.    A*  noted  earlier, 
"this  may  result  in  tne  teacher  turning  on  the  very  student  who  supplied 
the  information,  or  in  tliis  case,  turning  on  the*  student  singled  out 


<6 


as  having  incorrectly  responded. 


-379-   •  . 

October  3  <  *  -  , 

Along  with  schedules  01*  band  practice  and  lunchroom  menus  on 
Mrs.  Benson's  bulletin  board  w^s  also  the  listing  of  the  times  when  • 
the  school  nurse  was  .available,    tye  nurse  v^/s  not  present  continu- 
ally at  the  school;  but  aervecfrive  schools  and  rotated  her  services  , 
among  them.    On  the  third  of  October,  the  nurse  was  not  tfe  be  present 
in  Attucks  School  during  any  part  of  the  day.    As  I  entered  the*  second 
grade  classroom,  Alice  was  the  only^student  in  the^roora.  <  The  remainder 
of  the  class  was  outside  on  the  playgroUn<J  for  the  afternodn  recess* 
Mrs.  Benson  explained  that  Alice  had  a  Severe  toothache,  but  .that   %  > 

#'  J  '        <  V  ' 

there  was  no  nurse *atithe  sctibbl  who  could  treat  it.    Thus  Alice  had 
to  remain  in  the  room.    Mrs.  Benson-indicated' that  she  tad  the  author- 

.  ity  neither  to  give  the  child  aspirin  to.  relieve  the  pain  nbr  to  . 

^  *S  . 

•  «* 

authorize  her  leaving  school  early  to  go  home. 

'^As  Mrs.  Benson  and'l  spoke4  during  the  recess  period,  an  eighth 
grade Jj^oy  brought  in>a  number  of  supplies.    There  were  rubber  bands, 
writingAand  construction  paper,  pencils,  sdtftdh  tape,  marking' pens,  a 
holp-punch  and  a  box  of  small  erasers.     I  asked  how  often  each  class 
received  supplied  and  <she  indicated,  that  supplies  were  distributed  to* 
each  class  once  a^month.    I  posted  the  question  to  Mtfr.  Benson,  HGiven 
unlimited  resources,  what  additional  materials  would  you  like  for  your 

classroom  that  are  not  available?"   She  responded: 

» 

*  I  would  like  an  electric  pencil  siiarpeiier.    You.  know,  , 
when  I  was  working  with  the  third  graders  last  year, 

k  I  don't  know  whether  they  have  .better*  coordination  or 
what  it  is,  but  they  always  had  theirs  sharpened  and 
ready  to  go  'at  8:30.    Witftrthese  little  people,  it  is 
often  9:00  befoie  they  aire  ready  to  begin.  Something 
else. that  I  would  like  to  have  are  enough  small  ^ 


1^  individual  jars  of  paste,  so v each  student  could  have  their 
own.  I  would  want  the  liquid  type  so  when  it  gets  on  the 
desk  and  dries*  it  won't  show. 

t^rs.  Beano n  also  contented  that  other  than  these  two  items,  there  was 

nothing  else  that  she  (thought  necessary  for  the  class. 

i 

*  *  i 

When  the  bells  rang  to  signal  the  end  of  the  recess,  the  children 

soon  came  into  the  room*    Throe  of  the  children  were  not  present. 

Mrs ♦  Benson  says  to  the  class,  "Where's  Edith?"  Marcia 
calls  out,'  "She  on  the  wall."   Mrs.  Benson. responds,  "0l£" 
Shortly,,.  Edith.,  Hal  and  Doug  come  into  the  room.  -They 
attempt  to  walk  past  the  desk  of  Mrs.  Benson  and  go  to 
their  seats.    Mrs.  Benson  says, "Wait  a  joinute.  Come*Hpke, 
boys  and  Edith.    Where  have  you  been?"   The  children  speak 
very  softly  to  the  teacher  Indicating  that  they  have  been 
..''on  the  wall"  because  they  were  eating  "on  the  line."  Mrs. 
(;        Benson  asks  the  three,  ?You  know  that  you  are  embarrassing* 
u&"  and  they  respond,  v*Yes^  ma'ata.^   The  two  boys  then  go 
to  their  seats,  but  Edith  remains  at  the  desk.   Mrs:  Benson 
asks  Edith  what  she  was  eating  and  Edith  shows  her  a  small 
.  bag  ofvhard  candy.    Mrs.  Benson  ti)en  tells  Edith  that  she 
sfyduld  leave  her  candy  inside  during  recess.    As  Edith 
%%  begins  to  walk  to  her  desk,  Mrs*  Benson  cails  out,  "Edith, 

^don't  embarrass  our  room  again,  hear."  f  -# 

Tha  children's  reference  to  standing  "on  the  line"  indicates -their 


having  to  stand  by  class  in  li^fessfon  the  playground  before  they  are 

"  .      •  '  •  ;  s  '    \  - 

allowed  into  the  building.    Each  'c^ass  of  students  then  ^a Iks  by,  partner 

.  v' 
into  the  school.    The  reference  to  standing  "on  the  wall"  is  a  purtishr 

ment  technique  utilized,  by  the  eighth  grade  patrol  boys  and  the  teachers 

on  yard^duty  against  children  who  have  incurred  disciplinary  Action,.  / 

The  childreA  are  forcifti  to  stat?d  a  distance  .back  from  the  wall  and 

' 

then  lean  forward  with  their  arms  bracing  them  from  falling  into  the 

wall.  'They  must  keep  their  feet  apart  land  are  at  sucti  an  angle  to  the 

*  (  // 

wall  that  should  they  relax  their  arms,/  they  would  fall  head  first  into 

the^rick.    This*  was  the  punishment  of  the  three  children  for  having 


b£en  taught  eating  candy  "on  the  line.11 

T?pr  the  first  twenty  minutea  after  reco*^  fch«  t«Actuii*  w  Autvi^wj 
in  a  numbed  of  norgania:ational  actitities"  with  the  children.    Such . 
problenw/la  the  children  on  the  wall,  broken  pencil  leads,*  and  disputes 
between/students  tihat  began  on  the  playground  consumed  roost  of  the 
twent^  minutes.    Fpr  the  following  thirty  minutes,  the  teadher  was  in- 
volved in  a  lesson  with  all:jaembers  of  the  class  demonstrating  how-to"  ♦ 

print  the  capital  "I".    The  lesson  is  cut  short  at  3:00  p.m.  in  order' 

> 

that  the  children  can  "clean  up  all  the  trash"  around  their  seats  before 

they  leave.    She  tells  the  class  that  no  one  will  be  able  to  leave  "611- 

"  •■  '•,  **  » 

til  all  the  trash  is  picked  up  and -put  in  the  trash  caV1   She  also  noted, 

"All  papers  are  to  go  home  to  your  mothers i"  When  the  children  finish 
cleaning/the  floor,  they  all. go  to  their  seats  and  sit  very  quietly  with 
their  hands  folded  and  looking  straight  ahead*.    Mrs.  Benson  then  selects 
rows  to  leave,. indicating  that  the  first  row  chosen  had  "the  ^eatest 
floor."  All  the  rows  in  the  "Tiger  group  were  chosen  before  the  remainder 
of  the  class.-  I  6 

October  6  J  ' 

A  twice-weekly  routine  of  the  teacher  was  to  haye  the  children  take 
home  all  papers  that  they  had  done."   As  noted  on  FriBa^,  October  3,  Mrs. 
Benson .  instructed  the  children  to  'We  sure  all  papers  are  to  go  home 
to  your. mothers."    As  was  to  develop  during  a  "lesson  on  Monday,  these ^ 
instructions  created  a  good  deal  of  confusion  among  the  children  and  one 
group  was  denied  a  reading , leHson  because  they  had  explicitly  followed 
•her  directions. 
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Mrs.  Benson  cooes  to  Che  Clowns  and  says,  "Clowns^  take 
out*  your  duplicating  sheets.    We  are  going  to  grade  them 
,  ,     •  now.  7   Lou  responds,  "I  took  mine  .home."  Mrs.  Benson 

>  •  *       My8»  ,fLou^r  you  .vere  not  supposed  to  do  that.    You  are  /*\ 

/  '  nfcver  to  take  home  any  papers  that  are  not  graded."  Lou 

*  continues,  ,fBut  Friday  you  said  to  take  home  all  papers." 

'  'Mrs.* Benson  replies,  "Hell,  Ijmeant  that  you  were  to  only 

1  take  hone  those  papers  that  had  been  graded."  J,ou  makes  %4 
no  response..   ]Laura  then  interrupts  Mrs.  Benson  and  shows 
her  the  paper  that  she  has  finished.    Mrs.  Benson  then 
:  goes  to  her  desk  for  ft  ditto  which  she  asks  Mary  to  take 

to  the  office  to  have  duplicated. 

*  ,   *  Mrs.  Benson  then  leaves  her  desk  having  given  Mary  the  ditto 

^  *  «        and  brings  her  chair  to  the  Clowns  gtfoup.    When  she  is  seat- 

ed, she.  notes  that  only  two  of  the  nine  students  present  have 
•m  their  sheets  jon  their  desk.    She  then  asks  thej  refining  # 

seven  children  where  their  sheets  are  and  they  respond  that 

*  ,  '    they  took*  them  home.    One  boy  indicates  that  he  lost  his 
sheet  o$sthe  way  home.    Mrs.  Benson  becomes  very  irritated 

"with  the  group  and  says,  "Well,  you  are  not  teady*    None  of  ' 
you  are  ready.    You  all  better  get  those  papers  tonight  and 

*  bring  them  back  tomorrow*  so  We  can  grade  them.    We  csn't 
^read  today  because  you  aire  'not  ready.    I  am  going  to  go        •  * 

*  *    and  work  with  them."   She  then, picks  up  her  chair  and  .goes  s. 

to  the  Tiger  group/   She  gives  no'  further  directions  to 
the  Cltffos  and  they  merely  sit  fors  the  next  twenty- five 
Canutes  either  watching  M*£.  Benson ^teach  the  Tigers  or 
else  having  their  heads  down  in  their  arms.    Later  in  the 
period,  several  of  the  children  begin  to'  color  in  a  color- 
ing book,  that  E6u  has  brought  from  home.    He  tears  out, 
pages  and  'shares,  with  others  in  the  Clown  group. 

t  At  1}:25  a.m.,  Mrs.  Benson  ends  the  reading  lesson  with  the  Tigers  and 

4*       has  the  class  begin  to  prepare  for  a  visit  to  the* library. 

October  9 


As  I  entered  the  room  after  noon  recess,  I  immediately  noticed  that 
ftrs.  Benson  had  taped  on  the  back  1>iackboard. faces  drawn  by  the  children. 
/  Every  face  was,  as  explained  by  Mrs.  Benson,  to  be  a  Self -portrait.  There 

were  thirty  pictures  taped  on  the  board.    Every  face  was  drawn  with  brown 


crayon  ^except  for  the.,  face  of  Trish  which  tfae  doaa  wffth  green  and  pui*ple 
f    crayon.    Mrs.  Benson*  made  a  special  note  of  the  fact  that  all  the  faces' 
were  done  with  brown  crayon  except  for  the  iface  of  Trish.    Likewise,  all 
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the  children  drew  their  hair  black,  although  ;the  shades  of  brown  and 
.black  varied  from  very  dark  to  quite  light.  .With  the  eyes,  however, 

-   .  ■  ■  f  •  * 

a  variaty  of  colors  were  used.    Several  of  the  children  drew  blue  eyes, 
others  red  eyes,  and  two  had  yellow  eyes.    The  remainder  of  the  c£ass 
.  drew  their  eyes  either  black  or  brown.    All  faces  were  dr,awn  with  a 
nose  and  mouth,  but  seven  did  not  have  ears. 

■  * 

f 

At1  12:50  p.m.  the  children  began  to  enter  the  room.    They  went 
directly  to  their  seats  and  Mrs.  Benson  repeated  severilT times,  "All 
heads  are  supposed  to  be  down*"   A* number  of  the  children  put"  down  \  their 
heads  but  others  did  not.    The  noise  level  dropped  quite*,  low  though 
there' was  not  absolute  silence.    Mrs.  Benson  then  said,  "Somebody  isn't: 

■  '  •:-  .  ■       >  ^ 

testing."    Only  two  of  the  eight  with  their  h^ads  not  down,  trhen  put 

•    .  V 

*them  so.  / 


Alice  comes  from  her  seat  towai^s  the  teacher./  Mrs.  Benson 
says,  "Sit  down,  Alice."   Alice  k#eps  coming  towards  the 
"desk.    Mrs.  Benson  repeats  herself,  but  Alice  walks  directly 
to  her  desk.    She  softly  speaks  to  Mrs.  Benson  and  explains 
that  she  lost  her  eraser  on  the  playground  and  could  she  go 
outside  to  find  it.%  She  also  asks  if  she  can  take  someone 
from  the  claas  with  her  to  loo^  for  the  eraser.    Mrs.  Benson 
replies,  "Ok,  girl,  but  I  doubt  that  you  find  it.."   Many  of 
the  children  have  been  listening  to  Alice  and  Mra.  Season. 
When  Mrs,  Benson  gives  permission  for  Alice  to  go  outside, 
a  number  of  them  hold  up  their  hands  indicating  that  they 
would  like  to  go  along  with  Alice  to  look  for  the  eraser. 
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All  the  girls  in  the  Clown  group  hold  up  their  hand  as  do 
all  but  twd  of  those  in  the  cardinal  group*    No  girls  in 
the  Tiger  group  indicates  that  ihe  wants  to  go  with 
4  Alice  to  the  playground.    Alice;  however,  ignores  the  „ 

requests  of  all  the  girls  with  their  hands  raised  and 
*  calls  on  Virginia  from  the  Tiger  group  to  accompany 

her.    Virginia  rises  when  Alice  asks  her  to  go  and  A 
*  they  leave  the  room. 

As  the  'two  ^Lef t  the  room  and  opened  the  door,  a  breeze  blew  through  the 


room.    A  paper  fell  ftom  the  desk  of  Rose  and  blew  across  under  the 

,'  (   -  '  .  <  . 

desk  of  Lou.  ..Lou  picked  up  the  paper  and  hold  it  for  Rose.  Rose 

*/  _ 

came  to  Lou,  grabbed  the  paper  from  him*  and  said,  'feisroee  that  paper, 

•>  « 

boy.11    She  walked  back  to  her  seat-;  ■  / 

|he  principal  then  gave  five  minutes  of  annopficeraents  over  the 

»■ 

public  address  system.  When  he  finished,  Mrs.  Benson  instructed  Nick 
to  go  and  turn  on  the  lights. 


She  then  says  to  the  class,  ,fAll  right,  now  everyone  take 
out  their  spelling  notebooks  and  their  spelling  books. 
Also/tafce  out  a  piece  of  crayon.    Put  all  pencils  and  erasers 
away/1   Lou  and  Amy  both  ask  Mrs.  Benson  what  color  crayon 
to  use  for  the  checking  of  the  workbooks,  but  .  she  makes  no 
response.    Hal,  who  sits  in  the  cardinal  group^  comes  to 
Mrs.  Benson's  desk  and  ekp  la  ins  that  he  has  not  been  able 
to  finish  the  lesson.    Mrs.  Benson  replies,  ■'There  is  nop 
a  thing  I  can'  do  for  you;    There  is  just  not  a  thing  I 
can  do;    Just  go  back  and  sit  down.    Every  question  that 
you  have  not  finished  you  will  have  to  mark  wrong. 11  Mrs. 
Benson  then  begins. to  check  the  books  of  the  Tigers  and 
Cardinals,  calling  on  Shirley  for  the  fourth  answer. 
Shirley  responds,  MI  don't  know  where  you  at.11   Mrs.  Ben- 
son responds,'  "Well,  wh^at  am  I  supposed  to  do  for  you; 
gixtf?,  Find  out  where  we  are."  Mrs.. Benson  then  calls 
on  Laura  for  the  answer,  who  responds  correctly. 


•385-  •  c 

When  the  teacher  and  the  two  groups  had  checked  the  first  ten 

-  exercises  on  one  page,  Mrs*  Benson  asked  all  the  class  to  clotfe  their 

» 

*  %  *  % 

books  and  put  them  away.    Thus  none  of  the  work  done'  by  the  Clotfns  was 

'  ^    *         . .   ' .    *  v  * 

checked.    Mrs.  Benson  explained  that  fliipce  it  was" "Fire  Prevention 

?     *'  •  - 

*  •  o 

Week,"  they  were  going  to 'go  to  the' gymnasium  to  hear  a  fireman  talk 
to  them.    As  the  girls  lined  up  and  then  the  boys  to  go  to  the  gy5£ 
Lilly  was-  left  without  a  partner.    She  walked, by  herself  as  the  last 


*3*  \ 


girl  before  the  boys.    (The  same  was  also  to  be  the  case  as  the  class 

returned  to  the  room  at  the  end. of  the  talk.) 

/  . 

i  *  * 
The  gym  was  filled  with  children.  9  I  learned  from  the principal 

* 

that  ail*  the  students  in  the  building  except  for  the  kindergarten  were 
present.    This  would  be  approximately  850  students.    The  students  all 
sat  on  benches  in  long  rows  the  length  of  the  gym.    The  teachers  did 
not  sit  on  the  benches,  but  on  individual  folding  chairs  along  the  two 
walls  near  their  children.    The  fireman, 
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who  was  white,  gave  *  lengthy  talk  on' the  causes  antf  prevention  of 
fires.   Much  of  what  he  said  appears  to  be  much  too  complicated  for 
the  students,  at  least  those  in  the  earlier  grades.    He  spoke  tff 

i 

*  ' 

"electrical  conduct ion,"  "electric  circuit  breakers,"  and  "asbestos 

material,"  for  example.  ^The  cljildfen  began  to  talk  among  themselves 

'  ■    \  ■ 

and  pay  little  attention.    Among,  some  of  the  older  children*  I  noted 
girls  loojcing  in  one  another*  s  purses,  boys  attempting  to  squeeze  one 
another's  bands  and  others  seeming' to  be  asleep.    A$  the  fireman 
ended  his  talk,  he  asked  if  there  were  any  questions ♦   There  were  none.  i 
Be  said  ,,Thank  you"  and  left  the  stage*    The  Children  were  $hen  dismissed 
by  grades  with  the  first  grades  being  the  first  to  leave  the  gym* 


V,    FROM  A  DIFFERENT  PERSPECTIVE:    THE  STUDENTS  - 
During  two  weeks  in  the  middle  of  October,  alt";  observational 
'activity  was  suspended  and , interviews  of  an  hour  and  one-half  were  con- 
ducted  with  each  of  the  students  in  the  class.    An  interview  schedule 
was  developed  utilizing  36  questions  in  six  substantive  areas*    A  num- 
ber  of  the  questions  were 'drawn  from  the  questionnaire  devised  by  Leacock 

40g 


(1969).    The  complete  intarview  sphedule  for  the  second  grade  students 
is  found  in  Appendix  A.,   Also  found  in  Appendix  A  is  a  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  the  answers  of  the  children ^to  each  of  the  36  questions. 

/ 

/ 

In  addition  to  the /questions,  the  children  were  also  askedAto  draw  a 

/  f  '  ' 

picture  of  themselves.    Mrs.  Benson  was  extremely  cooperative  and  allowed 

the  coatroom  to  be  used  for  the  interviews.    I  was  able  to  interview 

throughout  the  day  and^woulri  only  have  to  call  the  name  of  the  child 

and  he  or  she  was  excused  from  class  activity.    The  interviewing  was 

done  over  a  period  of  nine  class  days*    The  following  is  a  nummary  and 

discussion  of  £he  data  collected  from  the  interviews  detailing  both 

the  major  substantive  areas  of  questioning  an^'the  responses  of  the 

three  reading  groups* separately.  f  * 

Any  interpretation  of  the  findings  of  this  short  interview  to 

*  *  *  * 

the  students  must  be  viewed  within  the  context  that  the  answe^j^  of  * 
the  children  may  i^ave  been  inf luencedUby  their  desire  to  "say  the 
right  thing."    This  may  be  especially  true,  given  that  the  inter- 
viewer  had  spent  time  with  the  children  'at  least  periodically  since 
their  first  day  of  kindergarten  for  some  and  since  the  first  day  of 
second  grade  for  others.    Nevertheless*  this  drawback  of  the  children 
responding  with  what  they  considered  to  b^f  the  correct  and  proper  res- 
ponse to  one  perceived  by  them  as  affiliated  with  the  school  has  one 
very  important  bonus.    That  i£,  though  the  responses  may  pot  have 
been  the  tjpue  feelings  of  the  children,  they  responded  in  terms  of 
what  they  perceived  to  be  the  expectations  of  the  school  and  the 
teachers  for  them.    Thus  by  responding  with  what  they  believed  to  be 
proper,  they  were  in  a  sense  very  clearly  stating  ancf  defining  how 
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they  understood  the  forroal  expectations  of  the  school  to  be  constructed*. 
Many  of  the  questions  within  the  interview  were  deliberately 
^     ^  vague  and  open-euded.    Thi^was  done  to  allow  the  children,  the  (ppor- 
»  *    turi&y  tointerpret  and  respond  to*  them  frfeely.  .In  such  a  manner  itV 

was  hoped  that  the  ^children,  given  the  openn^ss^pf  the  questions,  would 
verbalise  the  degree  to  which"  they  perceived  the* goals  of  the  school  * 
and  the  teacher  ae  either  behavior-centered  or  learning -centered .    ^  * 
>  Likewise,  such  open-ended  questions  were  utilized  to  alio*  the  children 
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to  ve^balizfe  how  they  perceived  the  Reaming  Environment* of  the  school 

,ajid  class,  and  the  degree  to  which  the  school  became  a  place  of  "put- 

«,  *  * 

ting  in  time"or  a  place  where  they  were  engaged  in  the  experience  of 

♦ 

•learning  and  developing  ne^r  understandings  about  themselves  and  their' 
world.  .  .  ,  m 

Very  little  appears  necessary  to  note  in  relation  to  the  first 
^area  of  questioning  in  the  interview.    The  large -:taa jor'ity  of  students 
in  all  three  reading  groups  knew  ancf  could  relate  the  relevant  infor- 
matixni  concerning  themselves  and  where  they  lived,    in  the  second  sub- 
stantive area  (seeking  to  determine?  the  students1  attitudes  and  per- 
fceptions  of  the  activities  of  the  school),  with  schopl  being  a 

+  y*  ~* 

^       ^     permanent  aspect  of  the^life  experience  of  the  child  for  the  majority 
of  the  early  year's  of  their  life,  they  responded  that  they  would  con- 
tinue to  come  to  school,  even  if  they  were  told  they  did  not  have*' to 
"Jo  so.    The  children  appeared *to  accept  the  experience  of  school  as 
given.    There  appeared  to  be  some  variation,  however,  in  the  value  the 
children  perceived  ,in  the  experience  itself.    The  majority  of  the 
Tigers  and  Cardinals  responded  that  they  felt  they  would  miss  some- 
thing  if  they  did  not  come,  while  only  fojuj^of  the  eight  Clowns  believed 

*  •       •  •  ,  404 
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they  were  going  to  miss  anything.    For  the  last  group,  though  they 


^    saW  they  would  come,  only  half  appeared  to  believe  that  the  experience 
...  was  profitable  and  worthwhile.   When  asked  what  the, school  taught 
j      them  about  themselves,  few  children  in  the  class  responded  in  terms 

other  than- how  to  perform  in  class.    When  asked  what "school  tiaught 

'  1  J  1% 

%them  about    getting  along  with  other  children,  the  majority  in  all* 

three  groups  replied  that  the  school  emphasi^sd  the  undas'irability  of 

-violence  and  that  they  as  children  should  not  see"k  to  use  violence  for 

their  own  ends.    Pew  children  responded  in  the4affirmative  that  the 

»  - 

school  taught  them  to  seek  friendship,  and  help  one  another. 

Seeking  to  determine  the  socioraetric  preferences  aqd  dislikes 

/of  the  children  vin  the  class  constituted  the  third  major 'area  of  the 
interview.    In  general,  first  choice  as  to  the  person  each  child 
lesired  bp^ait  next  to  varied  among  the  three  groups.    The  Tiger's  were 
a  quite  self-contained  group  with  preference  gjlven  to  a  fellow  member 
*    of  the  highest  reading  group..  Among  members* of  the  Cardinals,  prefer- 
«    ence  was  expressed  for  both  members  of  the  Tigers  and  the  Clowns.  The 
*  Clowns  were  also  highly  self-contained  w£th  only  three  choices  < 
outside  their  own  group,  and  these  all  Cardinals.    An  interesting 
result  of  the^question  on  preference  indicates  that  the  children  have 
not  chosen  those  b£r  whom  they  want  to  sit" in  relation  to  the  attitudes 
and  behavior  of  the  |eacher.    It 'could  have  been  anticipated,  with  her. 
continual  praising  and  rewarding  of  the  Tigers,  that  the  majority  of 
students  iHjfte  remaining  two  groups  would  want  to  sit  by  a  Tiger, 
had  they  internalized  the  teacher's  attitudes  as  to  who  were  the 
successful  students.   3ut  the  evaluations  of  the  children  as  to  who 
they  wanted  to  sit  by  did  not  mi&or  tt>e  teacher's  evaluation. 
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.Her  evaluations,  however,  were  clearly  mirrored  in  the  selection 

*  C  *  > 

of  the  most  popular  student.    Nineteen  of  the  thirty-one  children  who 

•     \    y  * 
answered  the  question  indicated  that  a  member'  of  the,  Tiger  groifp  was 

tffe  roost  popular  child  tn  the 'class.    Combining  the  children's  res- 

•  *  i 

ponaea  on  these  two  items,,  one  may  conclude  that  though  children  may 
recognize  another  student  as,  Very  pbpular/  t£at  does  not.^dicati  "  . 
they  wish  to  sit'tfy  hitn.    Friend3h|t  patterns  did  not  coincide  with  . 
popularity  patterns  for  any  but  those  within  the  Tiger' group*    There'  > 
popularity  and  friendship  choices  were  among  one  and  the  same  group. 
The  pee^  all&nce  of  the  Tigers  combined  both  friendship  and  ^popularity 
while  forvthe  Clowns,  who  alsoSiad  a  strong  peer  alliance/  the  presence 
of  friendship  occurred  without  polarity.    The  role  of  the  teacher  . 
appeared  to  be  most  \nfluential  in  her  original  establishment  of  seat- 
ing-vassignements  for  the  developritent  of  friendship.*  The  resultant  * 
interaction  which  occur^^through  close  proximity  appeared  to  create 
the  situation  in  which  friendship  oat terns  then  emerged  (cf.  Homans, 
1950,  for.  an  extended  discussion  on  the  interrelation  of  proximity, 

k  *  0 

s. 

interaction  and  sentiments). 

A  somewhat  different  picture  emerges  in  the  choices  of  the  child- 
's* '   ■*  '    .  \ 
ren  that  they  did  not  wish  to  sit  near.    Here  the  attitudes  and  behav.-  \ 

i  % 

ior  of  the  teacher  appeared  to  be  of  significant  influence.  Twenty^ 
seven  cf  the  64  names  mentioned  as  undesirable  to  sit  near  were  those 
of  Clowns.    Of  these  twenty- seven,  Ni£k  was  named  twelve  times,  or 
nearly  half  of  the  totals  for  the  group.    The  Clowns  also  had  the 
highest  index  of  rejection  of  fellow  members  of  the  reading  group. 
Of  the  fifteen  names  mentioned       Clowns,  nine  were  Clowns. 


x&ku  to  a  Tiger.    The  gtoupf  tha£  wa%s  most  belittled  and  ridiculed  by 
,  the  teacher  was  the  same  group  that  rejected  members  of  its  own  group 

most  frequently,  but  at  the  'same  time  had^he  strongest  internal 

i  % 
friendship  alliance.    Such  appeals  to  be  a  result  of  ^isolation  from 

the.  rest  of  the  class.    Neither  friendship  patterns  nor  aversion  pat- 

terns:  have  developed  to  any  degree  outside  the  group;  both  positive 

and  negative  feelings  are*  turned  back  in  upon  themselves.    (The  only  , 

other  child  in  jthe  class  who  was  singled  out  to*  any  degree  for  rejection 

\  *  *  .'• 

wa$  Curt,L  aJmemV^r  of  the  Cardinals.    He,  like  Nick,  though,  was  often 

the  object  of  direct  and  personalised  ridicule  from  the  teacher.  Not 

only  to  myself,  but  to  members  of .  the  class,  Mrs.  Benson  commented  that 

both  of  them  '"would  have  to  go.**)  ^ 

'    In  the  fourth  substantive  area^ofi. questioning,  the  children  were 

asked  to  identify  situations  or  experiences  that  brought  them  happiness 

•  *  i 

and  those  that  brought  them  unhappiness.    The  questions  sought  to 

determine  tjie  degree  to  which  the  child fs  awareness- of  the  influences 

.  %"        ■  '  *  • 

upon  his  emotional  state  included  the  school  situation;  that  Is  the 

*  » 

degree  to  which  school  became  involved  in  the  emotional  experiences 
of  the  child.    Only  one; child  in  the  entire  class  responded  that 
happiness  was  directly  xSfelated  to  the  experience  of  school.    She  res- 
ponded. that  she  was  happy  when  "fihe  tfid  her  "work. 11   Others  responded^ 
that  playing  with  friends,  traveling,  and  receiving  gifts  brought 


happiness.  In  s^similar  fashion,  unhappirfess  was  described  over- 
whelmingly  in  terms  of  interpersonal  realtions  in  which  the  child 
experienced  a  sens^of^Jection..  *OAly  a  very  few  children^  (two) 
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mfi^tioned^doing  poorly  in  'school  as  causing  them  unhappiness.    The  ^ 
description  of  event^  and  circumstances  of  happiness  and  Its  opposite 
were  such  that  they  could  not  be  distinguished  by  reading  group. 
Children  in  all  fchree  groups  indicated  .that  the  crucial 'importance  of 
fflendojiip  andf  the  fear  »of  rejection  were  paramount  in  their  experienc- 
ing 'of  happy'^ptv  unhappy  situations  and  emotions.  V  ^     I  4 

An  often  repeated  statemtht  of  Mrs.  Benson  was  that  the  children  , 
in  her  class  spent  extensive  amounts #of  time  in  "day-dreaming.11  •  As 

oi^  check  on  this  belief  hpid*  by,  the/teacher*  the  children  were  them- 

*  I  i 

selves  asked  if  tfyey  did  thi,nk  "about  other  things11  during  class. 

There'  is  some  basis* from  the* response  of  the  children  that  they  did 

think  about  other/ things  during  class ^   Whether  t he ir,  thinking*  con- 

stituted  what  6rs.  Benson  referred  to  as  day-dreaming  is  not  known. 

Seven  of  the  Tigers  acknowledged  that  they  have  thoughts  on  other 

things  ddripg  class,  as  did 'seven  of  the  Cardinals.  9  Five  of  the  Clowns 

alsO:  indicated  so.    Pew  of  the  children  in'  the  class 'stated  that -any 

of  the  feelings,  experienced  during  class  pre  kept  from  others.  Those 

who  did  say  that  they  experienced  such  feelings  invested  that  it  was 

primarily  embarrassment  or  shame  oyer 'poor  grades  that  they  sought  to 

Veep  from  their  classmates. 

Within  the  set  of  questions  concerned  with  the  child1 s  perception 

o£  desired  adult  roles,  and  evaluation  of  present  performance,  there 

appeared  clear  differences  among  the  three  reading  groups.    The  child- 

ren  within  the  Tiger  group  expressed  clear  preference  for  middle 

cJLas|  occupational  roles.    This  was  especially  evident  among  the  girls  v 

where  nursing  and  teaching  were  the  only  two  answers  given.  The 

4C8" 

*  » 
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addition  of  working  class  occupational  roles  was  adde^  in  both  the  Card! 

•  *« 

nals  and  Clowns  where  mention  was  made,  besides  nursing  and  teaching, 
of  babysitting  and  also  being  a  mother.  Likewise,  girls  in  bot$fche. 
Cardinal  and  Clown  groups  did  not;  know  what  they  desired  to  become  as 
they  grew. older,  while  all  girls  in  the  Tiger  group  stated  some  occu- 
pational  goal.  There  did  not  appear  to  be  .quite  t)ie  clear  inclusion 
of  working  class  roles  *yith  the  boys  of  the  middle  and'  ltf^Sr  reading 
groups  as  was  the  case  with  the  girls.    Professional ^ roles  ofjioctor 

and  lawyer  were  interspersed  among  roles  of  house  painter  and  truck  * 

"driver.   The  majority  of  children  in  all  three  groups  i^arie^ted  that 
they  believed  school  would  help  them  tOv  prepare  for  their  future  occu- 

h     *      *  ^        %  '  ct  * 

pational  roles.  jj  ^ 

It* would,  of  course,  be  a  mistake  to  take  the  statement!  of  the 

# 

children' literally  in  £eWtion  to  their  projection  of  future  adffLt^ 
occupational  roles  and  *l«o  the  influence  df  the  school  in  helping  to 
achieve  them.    They  are  still  too  distant  from  the  adult  world  for 
their  answers  .to  have  been  tempered  with  experience  and  age.  Never- 
theless,  there  were  variations'  in  stated  occupational  roles  and  also 
in  the- value  placed  on  the  contribution  of  the  school.    Those  in  the 
highest  reading  group^among  the  girls^all  accepted  a  middle-claos 
occupational  role  as  their  future  goal  while  such  was  not  the  case  for 
the  remainder  of  the  giria  in  the  class.    At  the  second  grade  level 
there  appeared  attfong  some  children  a  generalized  picture  o£  the  hier- 
archy  of  status  involved  in  the  <;hoice  of  a  profession  and  their  posi- 
tion in  relation  to  such  a^selection.    For  others,1  there  app^red  to* 
be  unrealistic  aspirations  for  future  occupational  positions.  This 
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phenomenon  of  the  low  income  black  child  selecting  high  status  posi- 
tions such  as  doctor  or  lawyer  h«  been  documented  In  a  number  of 
studies.    Lott  and  Lott  (1967)  h*vd  explored  the  results  of  many  8f 
the  studies  on  this  topit  and  note  the  need  for  consideration  of  rural 
to  urban  migration  and  also  movement  from  south  to  north  as  signifi- 
pant  in  explaining  the  aspirations  of  the  children.    (For  a  summary  of 
studies  detailing  the  influence  of  the  parents  on  such  aspirations  for; 
the  children,  see  Saostack  and  Gomberg,  1964*)  " 

When  a  child  encounters  difficulty  in  completing  an  arithmetic 

oy  reading  assignment,  the  location  in  one  of  the  three  reading  groups 

*  *    /  ' 

appears  of  "significance  in  what  measures  the  child  will  .take While r 
a  majority  of  the  Tigers  will  seek  help  from  the  teacher,  only  half  of 
the  Cardinals  would  do  so  and  only  a  fourth  of  the  Clowns  would  go  to 
the  teacher.    The  Clowns  also  internalized  an  apparent  negative  s^lf- 
image  when  they  could  not  Complete  work.    Several  commented  th|it  they 
thought  they  were  "dumb"  or  elae  simply  that  they  "get  wrongs"  on  t;heir 
jp£pers\  t  Also,  going  from  the  Tigers  to  the  Clowns,  a  fewer  number  of 
children  thought  they  were  doing  'well  in  their  studies  and  an  increas- 
ing number  thought  that  others  were  doing  better  wo^k  than  were  th£y. 
Anjicceptabie  self-evaluation  decreased  and  evaluation  of  others  as  - 
"doing  better"  increased. 

The  sixth  and  last  major  area  covered  in  the  interview  concerned 
how  the  children  perceived  the  expectations  of  the  teacher  in  relation 
to  their  behavior  and  performance  in  class.    Basically,  the  children 
were  asked  what  the  teacher  liked  and  disliked  and  "what  she  did  about 
it."    Por  the  Tigers,  the  large  majority  (67  percent)  of  students 
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indicated  that  «oo^  fe«h«vior  was  the  most  important  manner  in  vhich 
to  make  the  teacher  happy.   There  could  not  be  determined  by  the 

* 

responses  of  the  Tigera  any  iingle  dominant  manner  in  which  they  per* 
ceived  how  the  teacher  responded  to  their  behavior  which  had  made  her 
"happy."   One-fourth  of  the  group  ijadicatajl  that  they  did  not  kno*  how 
the  teacher  responded  in  any  way 'to  being  happy.    The  remaining  responses 
were  quite  diversified.    For  the  Cardinals ,  the  behavior  of  the  stu- 
dents  wis  not  the  majority  response  (14  percent) 9  but  such  situations 
*n  bringing  the  teacher  candy  or  drawing  a  funny  face  were  as  prone 
■  to  make  her  happy.    Again,  there  was  a  diversity  of  responses  in 
describing  how  the  teacher  responded*   Answers  of  giving  candy  or  a 
party  as  well  as  smiling  *$ere  given*    It  is  only  with  the  Clowns  that 
th'etre  is  the  first  mention  of  academic  performance  of  the  atudents  in 
the  class  as  being  a  manner  in  which  the  students  could  make  the 
teacher  happy.    One-half  of  the  group  indicated^ that  this  was  t Hi  case* 
For  the  remaining  h*lf,  bring  candy*  playing  records  or  not  talking 
were  seen  as  sources  of  making  the  teacher  happy.    The  response  of 
Mrs.  Benson  to  the  betiavior  of  the  students  was  a?  a  in  described  in 
a  variety  of  ways  indicating  no  clear  pattern.  - 

4t    When  the  children  were  asked  what  made  the  teacher  unhappy  and 
what  she  did%in  response,  the  children  were  nearly  unanimous  in  both 
the  description  of  their  own  behavior  and  the  expected  response  from 
the  teacher*    In  all  three  groups*  students  talking  out  loud,  being 
on  the  floor  and  not  listening  to  the  teacher  were  seen  as  causing 

K 

her  ynhappiness.    As  to  how  she  responded,  there  was  p±tle  if  any 
variance  in  the  descriptions  of  all  thef  children  in  the  class.  One 
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vord  repeated  by  thei  children  was  "whoppin1 .    The  teacher  was  continually 

:    'a  i  * 

described  as  responding  with  physical  violence  to  the  misbehavior  of  the 
/  .-  *  ' 

students.   Academic  performance  was  not  sfeen  as  a  significant  cause  o£ 

unbappiness  for  the  teacher/ 

It  is  maintained  by  progressive  educationalists  and  a  number  of 
educational  ideologies  that  discipline  should  be  a  part  of  the  class- 
room experience  only  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  aid  the  learning,  ex-  0 

♦ 

periehce.    It  is  not  to  be  an  end  in  itself.    However,  from  the  responses 

of  the  children  in 'the  second  grade  classroom,  it  is  indicated  that  the 

very  area  of  discipline  itself  is  most,  salient  to  the  teacher's  expres- 

aion  of  approval  or  disapproval*   The  emphasis  of  the  teacher  on  the 

forms  of  routinized  patterns  of  "proper"  behavior  appears  to  place  the 

child  in  the  position  o/  receiving  reward  or  punishment  for  other  than 

performance  related  to  the  learning  experience.    A  number ,of  writers 

have  commented  on  the  fact  that  the  organisation  of  ( the  school  and  the 

he*vy  emphasis  on  discipline  and  routinired  behavior  gives  rise  to  a 

custodial  epproach  to  the  treatment,  of  the  children.    This  is,  they 

claim,  opposed  to. the  stated  objectives  that  the  school  is  to  serve 

as  an  educational  Institution.    Silbermah  (1967),  for  example,  write*: 

.  .  .it  is  overwhelmingly  clear  that  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  children  do  riot  learn  is  that  the  schools  are 
organized  to  facilitate  administration  rather  than  gleam- 
ing—to make  it  easier  for  teachers        principals  to  main- 
tain order  rather  than  to  make  it  easier  for  children  to 
learn.    Indeed,  to  a  degree  that  we  are  juat  beginning  to 
appreciate  as  a  result  of.  the  writings  of  such  critics  as 
Edgar  2.  Friedenberg,  JohnHblt,  and  Bev  Kaufamn,  schools 
and  classrooms  are.  organised  so  at  to  prevent  learning  or 
4  teaching  from  taking  place. 
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Though  such  an  indictaent  of  the  organization  of  education  may  be 
disputed,  the  -description  of  the  second  grade  students  as  to"  what  makes 

^  Mrs.  Benson  unhappy  and  *hat  they  can  expect  from  her  when  she  is,.indi- 
cates  that  the  presence  of  discipline  within  the  class  may  have  functions 
beyond  merely  the  establishment  of  a  milieu  to  foster  learning  and  creatiy- 
ity.    To  know  very  well  the  consequences  of  failure  in  adhering  to  be- 
havioral  norma  within  Mrs.  Benson's  class  may  instill  more  than  only 
compliance  and  conformity  in  the  children.    *The  threat  of  physical  violence 
may  produce  the  conformity  the  teacher  desires,  but  at  the  expense  of 

*  destroying  any  pretense  pf  learning  ♦ 


VI.    FROM  A  DIF/ERENT^RSPECTIVE:    THE  TEACHER 
Aa  a  supplement  to  tjxe  observational  method  in  determining  the  ' 
basis  within  the  classroom  for  the  socialization  of  the  children  and 
the  development  of  social  organization,  those  who  ar*  ""directly  involved 
in  the  activity  may  be  asked  to  describe  their  understanding  of  the 
classroom  situation.    In  the  previous  section,  discuisioA  focused  on 
the" perceptions  of  the  children  as  one  group  pf  participants  within 
the  classroom  milieu.    Other1  than  the  children,  the  eingle  crucial  par- 
ticipant in  the  class  is,  of  course,  the  teacher.    For  the  person  who 
assumes  the  role  of  teacher  vis-a-vis  the  students,  there  is  granted 
through  the  organisation  of  the  institution  a  high  degree  of  power  and 
authority.    It  is  abg  who  may  grant  or  withhold  privileges,  pass  or  fail, 
reward  or  punish,  encourage  or  rebuke  the  children. within  her  class. 

In  an  attempt  to  leam  more  about  the  teacher  and  her*>erceptlons 
of  the  classroom,  the  students  ^nd  her  role  as  teacher,  a  series  of  413 
four  interviews  were  conducted  during  two  weeks  in  October  of  1969.  A 
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nwtbm*A  contents  wer*  discussed  In  tke  i%t*tviewer  Par  exainple, 

what  wns  her  satisfaction  with  her  position  *nd  students,  hex?  perception 

of  whet  is  involved  in  the  teaching  and  learning  processes,  values  and 

attitudes  that  she  brought  into  the  classroom  situation,  and  whether 

she  held  differential  expectations  for  the  various  groups  of  students 

in  the  class.    The  following  are  believed  to  be  pertinent  aspects  of 

the  Interviews  related  *o  the  concerns  noted  above. 

\        Mrr.  Bebaon,  Do  you  like  teaching?   'KJh  yes,  very  much*  I 
really  enjoy  working  with  children.    I'd  like  for  ftxh  child- 
ren to  be  a  little  older.    I  would  like  t^teach  third  or 
fourth  grade.   They  seem  to  .catch  on  quicker  and  you  don't 
have  to  spend  so  much  time  getting  them  ready  to  do  some- 
thing.   I  sure  do  like  teaching.    But  you  knew,  I  sure  did 
not  like  Harris  Teachers  College*    That  place  didn't  do  no- 
thing for  me.    I  was  so  glad  to  get »out  of  there.   When  I 
look  back  now,  I  can't  think  of  *  single  thing  that  I  learned 
1  -  there  that  I  have  used  since  X  started  teaching.   When  I 
iefty Harris,  I  really  thought  I  was. not  going  to  like  teach* 
ing,  but  now  that  I  am  into  it,  I  really  love  it." 

Mrs.  Benson,  da  you  believe  that  it, is  eeiy  to  get  through)  , 
to  second  graders?   "It's  not  easy,  no,  because  second  gxfedera 
have  an  attention  span  that  is  so  short.    They  day-dream  a 
lot.    They  Just  stare  put  of  the  window  for  long  periods  of 
time.    But  by  th*  third  grade*  they  are  more  settled  down." 

Mrs.  Benson,  nowadays,  one  hears  a  lot  about  the  terni^cul- 
tural  deprivation."   Do  you  believe  that  this  term  applifc^ 
to  any  of  your,  seconders de  students?    'Tea,  definitely. 
A  lot  of  them  had  never  seen  the  downtown  before  we  took 
our  bus  ride.    I  think  that  most  of  these  children  get  their 
cultural  experiences  through  the  school.    They  really  wouldn't 
have  any  cultural  education  if  it  was  not  for  the  school  be- 
cause most  of  these  children  are  in  families  that  don't  have 
the  time,  money  or  interest  in  their  children  to  take  them 
•    places  and  do  things  with  them.    But  I  know  that  is  not  true 
for  all  ny  students— especially  for  my  Tigers." 

Mrs.  Benson',  do  you  have  any, perception  that  you  and  the  child- 
ren may  come  from  different  backgrounds?    "Yes,  I  notice  that 
when  I  went  to  school  kids  ware  not  as  rageed  as  they  are  now. 
Now  they  are  down  right  dirty.    They  come  to  school  and  they 
are  absolutely  filthy.    1  c§n  never  remember  so  ragged  kids 
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as  now.    Some  of  these  kids  even  come  to  school  without 
underwear.    I  guess  times  must  be  herder  now  than  they 
used  to  be."  *  ^ 

Mrs.  Benson,  I  suppose  that  people  come  to  a  profession  , 
*Aike  teaching  with  certain  ideals.    Would  you  say  that 
it  was  true  for  you?   "I  am  sure  I  did,' but  I  .dan't  * 
remember  them.    I  just  thought  teaching  was  a  very  noble 
profession."  • 
>■  .  - 

Mrs.  Benson,  in  what  ways  has  teaching  come  to  your  ideals: 
"Oh,  I  still  think  teaching  is  noble,  though  it  is  not  as 
<£*sy  as  T  thought  it  would  be.    I  thought  it  would  be  an 
easy  way  to  get  an  education  and  an  easy  job.    But  it^ure 
hasn't  turned  out  .that  way/1 

Mrs.  Benson,  what  is  the  biggest  thing  that  keeps  you  going 
to  continue  teaching?   "I  Just  love  children  and  l  like  to 
teach*  >  I  enjoy- what  1  am  doing*   There,  is  never  a  dull 
-moment  in  this  room.   Children  are  constantly  changing.  I 
guess  it  is  the  children  themselves  that  keep  me  going.0 

Mrs*  Benson,  what  would  you  put  down  on  the  negative  side? 
'"Oh,  I  guess  it  is  ail  the  paperwork  after  school.4  There 
.  is  really  a  lot  of  time  that  I  have  to  spend  .grading  papers. 

It  gets  so  boring  and  tiring."  t     *  - 

Mrs*  ^nson,  what  do  you  find  the  most  difficult  thing  to 
put  up  with?    "Discipline  is  pretty  hatd  to  stand  ardund 
here  sometimes*    Some  of  tfte'se  kids  just  go  wild*" 

,  •  In  addition  to  asking  questions  of  the  teacher  related  to  h^r  general 
value  orientation  towards  teaching  and  what  she  considered  to  be  the  plussc 
and?  minuses  of  her  role  as  a  teacher,  specific  questions  were- posed  re- 
garding the  three  reading  groups  in  the  class.   Also  her  perception  of 
the  future  of  the  children  was  inquired.    Her  responses  were  reminiscent 
of  those,  of  the  kindergarten  teacher,  Mrs.  Caplow,  two  years  earlier. 

Mrs.  Benson,  how  would  you  describe  the  Tigers  in  terms  of 
their  learning  ability  and  academic  performance?  "Well, 
they  are  my  fastest  group*    They  are  very  smart." 

Mrs.  Benson,  how  would  you  describe  the  Tigers  in  terms  of 
dioclpline  mstters?    f,The  Tigers  are  very  talkative.  l*aura, 
Mary  and  Virginia,  they  are  always  runnin1  their  mouths  con- 
stantly, bujfc  they  get  their  work  done  first.    I  don't  have       .  , 
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.  much  trouble  wit^  them." 

Mrs.  Benson,  whet  ^*Uie  do  you  think  the  Tigers  hold  for  an 
*  education?    ,fThey  ail  feel  an  education  is  important  and  most' 

of  them  have  goals  in  life  as  to  what  they  want  tb  bis.  They 
mostly  want  to  go  tb  college *H    f  *  , 

The  same  questions  were  asked  of  the  teaching  concerning  the  * 

Cardinals; 

«  # 

Mrs •  Benson,  how  would  you  describe  the  Cardinals  in  terms  of 
learning  ability  and  academic  performance?   '"They  are  slow  to 
finish  their  work*  •  /but  they  do  get  finished.    You  know;  a  { 
-lot  of  them  though,  don*t  care  to  cou^J^sehoGl  too  mucb. 
Hal,  Audrey  and  Edith  are  absent  quite  a  bit:.    The  Tigers  4fe 
^     never  absent 

• 

Mrs.  Benson,  whit  value  do  you  tjiink  the  Cardinals  hold  for 
an  education?   'Veil,  I  don't  think  they  have  as  much  interest 
in  education  as  dp  the  Tigers,  but  you  know  it  is  hard  to  say. 
Most  will  like  to  come  to  school,  but  the  parentauwill  keep- 
them  from  comitig.    They  either'have  to  babysit  or  th*,  clothes 
ate  dirty.   These  are  some  of  the  excuses  that  the  parents 
often  give.    But  I  guess  most  of  the  Cardinals  want  to  go  on 
v  and  finish  and  go  on  to  college*   A  lot  of  them  have  ambitions 

-     when  they  gifoir  up.    It's1. mostly  the  parents'  fault  that  they  ; 
are  not  at  school  more  often. "     *  *  . 

%As  indicated  in  an  earlier  section  of  this  chapter5  Mrs.  Benson 

appeared  to  perceive  the  major  gap  in  academic' performance  and  potential 

as  lying  between  those  in  the  Cardinal  group  and  those  in  the  Clown  group* 

Thus  she  appeared  to  pee  theA  Tigers  and.  the  ' Cardinals  as  much  closer 

> * 

In  performance  and  potential  than  the  Cardinals  ^nd  the  Clowns.  Her 

responses  to  the  questions  concerning  the  Clowns  appear  to  lend  further 

, credence  to  this'  interpretation*  ^ 

Mrs.  Benson,  How  would  you  describe  the  Clowns  in  terms  of  , 
learning  ability  and  academic  performance?    •Weil,  they 
j  are  really  show.   You  know  most  of^them  are  still  doing 

firafc  grade  work."  ~  43i> 

Mrs.  Benson,  how  would  you  describe  the  Clowns  in  terms  of 
discipline  matters?  ,*They  are  very  playful.  They  like-to 
talk  a  lot.    They  are  not  very  neat.    They  like  to  talk  a 
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lot  and  play  a  lot.    When  I  read  to  them,  boy,  do  they 
have  a  good  time*    You  know,  the  Tigers  and  the  Cardinal* 
will  ait  quietly  and  listen  when  I  read  to  them,  but  the  * 
Clowns,  they  are  always  so  restless.    They  always  want. to 
stand  up.   When  we  read,  it  is  really  something  else,  You 
know,  Alice  and  Amy  especially  like  tp  stand  up.   All  these 
children,  too,  are  very  aggressive.11 

Mrs <  Benson,  what  value  do  you  think  the  Clowns  hold  for  an 
education?    "I  don't  think  very  much*.    I  don't  think  educa- 
tion means  much  to  them  at  this  stage.    I  know  it  doesn't 
mean  anything  to  Lou  and  Nick.    To  most  of  the  kids,  I  don't 
think  it- really  matters  at  thiq,  stage. 

Two  additional  questions  were  asked  of  the  teacher  concerning  the  child: 


though  they  were  not  phrased  in  as  direct  terms  as  were  the  previous  in- 
quiries on  the  Tigers,  Cardinals  and  Clowns.  - 

.  Mrs.  Benson,  what  do  you  belleue  will  come  of  these  children 
in  life?   "I  think  they  want  tcf  be  better  than  their  parents 
since  their  parents  had  so  many  kids.    They  will  try  to  make 
,     a  better  life  for  themselves,  than  their  parents  had.  Most 
will  want  to  go  to  college  and  finish  their  education.  But 
you  know  a  few  are  not  going  to  mike  it.    They  are  not  going 
anywhere/  But  most  of  them  are  good  kids*   There  is  such  a 
strong  .emphasis  on  education  to  get  the  good  jobs  that  they 
will  want  to  go  on  and  finish,  ^specially  the  Tigers.    X  know 
(   most  of  them  will  want  to  go  to  college. 

\ 

Mrs.  Benson,  you  mentioned  that  a  few  of  the  children  are  - 
i(not  going  to* go  anywhere.11.  Can  you  tell  me  more  about  that? 
vtPor  example,  take  Nick.    Be  is  not  going  to  do  anythiug. 
Lou  might  straighten  up*    He  likes  to  do  his  work,  but  it  is 
always  wrong*    Curt  won't  amount  to  very  much  and  neither 
will  Orlando.   Amy  tries,  but  she  just  hasn't  got  it.  lilly 
is  the  type  that  will  drop  out  and  go  to  work*    She  doesn't 
have  the  kind  of  clothes  she  wants  and  she  is  very  self- 
cdnsclous  about -the' clothe*  «U«  uw*r*  *~ 

class  are  always  making  fun  of  the  clqthes  she  wears  now. 
Lilly  will  probably  drop  but  and  go  get  the  clqthes  she  * 
wants.  But  that  is  the  worst  thing  she  could  do.  Get-' 
ting  an  education  is  so  much  more  important.  .Thisjis  the 
way  it  goes  for  a  lot  of  the  students  in  the  clas^r  They 
just  are  not  going  to  go  anywhere. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  interview,  Mrs.  Benson  was  asked.if  she 

would  be  willing  to  complete  a  short  evaluative  form  on  each  of  the 
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children  within  tht  cj^ss.    She/willingly  agreed*    Two  day sv later  she 
was  "given  one  form  for  %ach  child  in  the  class.    The  single  page  form 
consisted  of  listing  eight  variables  for  each  of  which  there  was  a 
icale  from  one  to  nine*'  The  teacher  was  to  mark  on  the  scale  the  degree 
to  which  she  believed  the  variable  described  the  chi^d  in  question,  A 
low  score  indicated  that  the  teacher  perceived  that  the  child  possessed 
few  of  the  traits  necessary  to  be  classified  as  strongly  displaying 

m  * 

that  particular  variable.    Figure  8.2  is  a  sample  of  the  evaluation  form,* 

giyen  to  the  teacher. 

»  * 

Since  the  data  were  collected  by  means  of  an  ordinal  scale*  tests 
?uch  as  the  "F  test"  which  require  the  presence  of  interval  data  could 
not  be  used.    (Had  the  ranking  assumed  the  characteristics  of  interval 
data,  the  ,fP  test"  would  appear  to  have  been  the  most  appropriate.)  Jhe 
necessity  of  viewing  the  data  as  being  on  an  ordinal  scale  resulted  from 
the  facts  that  the  sample  size  was  often  quite  small  and  the  evaluations 
of  the  teacher  produced  a  number  of  ties.    The  test   utilized  to  determine, 
the  presence  or  absence  of  statistical  significance  in  the  teacher 
evaluations  was  the  Mann-Whitney  or  Wilcoxon  Test,  designed  for  two  , 
sample  non- parametric  data  (Blalock,  I960).  ' 
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Name  of  Student^ 
Dear  Teacher; 


Would  you  please  rate  the  above  named.  chil<£  on  each  of  the  eight 
variables  listed  below?   Please  place  an  "X",  at  any  point  along 
the  line  where  you  believe  it  will  best  describe  the  child  in  re- 
lation to  the  particular  characteristic, 

•  V 

1)  Curiosity  1 


1  3 

5 

7       *  9 

(Very  low) 

(Very  High) 

2) 

Interest  in  School 

1  3 

5 

7  9 

(Very  Low) 

(Very  High) 

3) 

Future  Success 

1           *  3 

5 

7  9 

(Very  Low)  • 

(Very  High) 

4) 

Adjusted  (Psychologically) 
1               3  5 

7  9 

(Very  Low) 

(Very  High) 

5) 

Happy  . 
1  3 

5 

7  9< 

(Very  Seldom) 

< 

(Very  Often) 

6) 

r 

Affectionate 

1               3  ' 

5 

7  9 

(Very  Seldom)  - 

(Vary  Often) 

7) 

Hostile 

1  3 

5 

7  9 

(Very  Seldom) 

(Very  Often) 

V 

> 

Needs  Approval  * 

,1         ,  3 

5 

7  9 

\ 


(Very  Seldom) 


(Very  Often) 


Figure  8*2.     Sample  of  Evaluation  Form  Given  to  Teacher  (Mrs. 
Benson)  in  the.  Second  Grade,  1?69  -1970. 
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Very  faw  significant  differences  between  the  various  groups  were 
observed*   Analysis  was  conducted  on. each  of  the  three  groups  in  their 
entirety  «nd  also  by  sex  for  each  of  the  eight  variables.   Thus  there 

were  72  possible  relationships  that  could  have  displayed  statistical 

« 

significance*   Of  this  total,  eight  did  so;  The  choice  was  made  to  present 
statistically  significant  correlations  only  at  the  .05  and  the  .01  levels. 
Comparison  of  the  following  groups  yielded  scores  of  significant  correlation. 
Probability  of  the  null  Hypothesis  being  rejected  (that  is,  the  probability 
that  the  apparent  relationship  occurred  fortuitously)  is  enclosed  in 
parenthesis  for  each  of  the  eight  significant  correlations: 

Variable  1— none.  ^ 

Variable  2--none. 

* 

Variable  3- -Tigers-Cardinals  (.05). 

Tigers-Clowns  (.01). 
Tigers-Cardinals  (Female),  (.05). 
Tigers-Clowns  (Female),  (.01),. 


Variable  4—none. 

Variable  5— none,  1 

.  t  * 
Variable  6— Tigers -Clowns  (Female),  (.05).  . 

Cardinals-Clowns  (Female),  (.05).'  ,  . 

Variable  7— none, 

i 

Variable  8--Ti£ers*Clowns  (Female),  (.05). 

Cardinals-Clowns  (Female),  (.05). 

e  results  of  the  analysis  present  only  a  tentative  basis  for 

any  interpretive* statements.    In  regard  to  Variable  3  (Future  Success), 

the  results  indicate  that  the  teacher  perceived  that  there  were  aignifi- 

cant^ifferences  in  the  future  success  opportunities  for  those  in  the  420 

Tiger  group  aa  opposed  to^jrhoae  within  the  two  remaining  reading  groups. 


.   continually  in  the  classroom,  but  not  visible  to  either  the  students 
or  to  the  teacher*    From  the  coatroom,  I  vaa  able  to  hear  most  of  the  ^ 
.verbal  interchanges  that  occurred  between  the  teacher  and  the  students.  . 
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The  scores  given  by  the  telpher  on  this  particular  variable  Indicate 
,      that  she  perceived  'a  couch  higher  possibility  of  success  for  th^figers 
than  for  either  of  the  other  two  groups*    Likewise;  the  Tiger  females 
were  perceived  as  having  a  higher  likelihood  of  future  success  than  were 
J  >  either  the  femalee  in  the  Qardlnal  or  Clown' groups.   No  significant 

differences  were  observed  for  her  evaluation  of  the  potential  of  future 
success  for  the  males  in  any  of  the  three  groups; 

The  findings  of  significance  for  the  females  on  both  Variable  6 
(Affection)  and  Variable  8  (Needs  Approval)  may^Kinterpreted  that  the  , 
,  Tiger  and  Cardinal  females  were  perceived  as  leefr 'affectionate  and  also 
in  less  need  'of  approval.  g  The  description  of  the  Clown  females  as 

highest  on  both  variables  may  indicate  that  the  teacher  perceived  this 

\ 

pajgjLcular  group  as  somewhat  infantile,  displaying  behavioral  patterns 
'  not  associated  with  the  more  mature  etyi  self -sufficient  females  in  both 
the  Tiger  and  Cardinal  groups.   This  interpretation  appears  to  coincide 
with  both  the  teacher's  description  o£"fhe  three  gruups  during  the  inter- 
'  view  and  also  her  descriptions  of  the  performance  of  the  children  on  the 
prepress  reports.   The  Clowns  are  deecribed  as  "playful,"  "talkative," 
and  "aggressive, 11  all  adjectives  ascribed  to  neither  the  Tigers  or  Car- 
dinals  as  a  group. 

^  .VIII,    IN  THE  CLASSRoLi:    THROUGH  JQ  CH&ISTKAS 

During  the  two  weeka  of  interviews  with  the  children,  I  was 
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Likewise,  I  was  able  to  hear  midfof  the  conversations  of  Jrhose  child* 

ren  in  the  Clown  group  who' sat  near  to  the  "entrance  to  the  coatroom. 

In  the  two-week  period  t  several  events  occurred  which  did  not  occur 

prior  to  ny  beginning  the  interviews  and  did  not  occur  again  after 

they  were  completed  and  I  was  back  in  the  classroom  proper.   At  the 

end  of  several  days  of  interviews,  notes  were  made  from  memory  on  my 

impressions  of  the  day  'in  the  classroom  which  I  heard  but  did  not 

-  observe*   The  following  is  a  summary  of  those  impressions  made  during 

the  two-week  interview  peri&d.  ' 

My  general  impression  is* that  the^  classroom  has  been  the 
scene  of  more  harsh  language,  more  ridi&fle  of  the  child- 
ren, and  more  physical  jwni,shment  of  the  children  than  I 
had  observed  to  date*    I  heard  the  teacher  hit  three  child- 
ren with  a  ruler.   Likewise,  I  heard  the  first  overt  com- 
*4   ments  to  the j&lass  by  the  teacher  to  the  effect  that  the 
•    Clowns  were  such  poor  readers  and  much  more  noisy  than  the, 
remainder  of  the  students*    I  was  able  to  hear  a  good  deal 
more  inter-group  conflict  among  the  Clowns  than  I  had  noted 
previously*    The  children  in  the  group  appeared  to  be  con- 
stantly bickering  with  one 'another  and  there  were  constant 
threats  of  "telling  the  teacher"  or  "takin*  care  of  you 
after  school."   The  Tigers  also  directed. a  considerable 
••wHint  of  rirficul*  toward*  the  Clowns*    I  heard  Mary  say 
on  at  least  two  occasions,  "What  else  can  you  expect? 
They  are  only  Clowns*"  Mrs.  Benson  was  also  heard  on 
three  occasions  to  threaten  the  Clown  group  that  she 
would  not  teach  theft  again  for  the  remainder  of  the 
school  year  i;f  they  did  not  "shut  up"  because  she  did 
not  like  teaching  "noisy* people." 

October  31;    Halloween  Party 

Though'  I  know  of  no  stated  policy  by  the  Board  of  Education  that 
Halloween  is  to  be  celebrated  within  the  city  schools  with  parties  and 
parades,  It  appears  that  custom  has  prevailed  and  that  a  yearly  event 


is  the  school  parade  and  class  parties.    In  the  second  grade  classroom 
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hts%  Benson  haa  asked  the  children  to  come  in  costutoe.    Of  the  six 
children  lu  the*  class  who  wore  complete  outfits,  f  freeware  among  those 
who  lit  in  the  Tiger  group.    The  sixth  was  Lou,  a  GlownL   As  I  entered  1 
the  room,  Mrs.  Benson  was  pointing  a  stick  at  a  group  of  boys  from  the 
Tiger  and  Cardinal  groups  who  were  playing  witfc  one  another  on  the  floor. 
Mrs.  ^Benson  told  them  to  "get  .off  the  floor  and  quit  act  in'  like  Clowns.11 
She  also  commented,  "Joe-,  I  am  surprised  at  you.    You  are  act  in1  just 

0 

like  one  of  those^  Clowns." 

The  only  .mother  who  attended  the  party  was  the  mother  of  Mary, 
^yho  is  a  Tiger.,  She  had  brought  a  punch  bowl  t.ad  a  h*lfrdoren  cans 
of  Hawaiian,  punch.  ,  She  also^donated  four  packages  of  Oreo  cookiep. 
She  was  engaged,  for  the  first  twenty  minutes  of  theN|c£ivJ.tiea  serving 
&   punch  and  cookies  to  the  children.   After  the  children  had  all  been 
served,  Mrs.  Benson. told  them  to  sit  until  everyone  was  finished. 
During  the  time  that  the  children  were  eating,  Mary's  mother,  Mrs, 
Benson,  and  I  sat  in  the  front* of. the  room  by  the  teacher's  (desk.- 
The  mother  began  to  qui*  Mrs.  Benson  concerning  M&ry.    The  first  question 
directed  to  thz  teacher  was  whether  she  believed  that  "Mary  was  ,a 
sloppy  child."  Mrs.  Benson  indicated  that  Mary  was,  at  times,  but 
^/^that  it  was  <Jue  to  her  working  so  rapidly.  ..Secondly,  the  mother 
inquired  whether  Mrs.  Benson  had  difficulty  with  Mary  since  she  was 
an  only  child.    Mrs.  Benson  indicated  that  she  had  not  and  that  Mary 
was  one  of  her  best  students.    Mary'd  mother  then  went  on  to  comment 
that  Mary  expresses,  a  strong  sense  of  competition  with  Laura  on  class  . 
activities.    The  mother  related  that  Mary  will  come  home  with  a  paper 
that  has  only  one  ^rror  and  cry  because  Laura  has  a  paper  with  no  errors. 
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The  mother  commented,  "I  think  one  of  the  best  fcfcipga  fch©t  h&ppesi&d 

*  *         '  *     ^  * 

for  Mary  is  the  competition  with  Laura.  %Ncw  she  work**  so  hard  to  k&ap 

4  ,  *  ,  """" 

up  with  her.    You  knpw,  it  would  be  good  if  everyone  had  a  L»ura  iu 
their  life,  because  then  they  would  work  do  much  harder*"  Mrs.  Season 
_jioted  that  Laura  is  also  an  only  child.1 

At  this  time  Mary  came  to  the  front  and  'introduced  Alice  to  hat 
mother.    She  told  her. mother  that  Alice  was  one  of  her  best  friends* 
Mrs.  Benson  responded,  apparently  quite  surprised,  "Why,  Mary,  I  ■ 
didn't  know  Alice  was  one  of  you^  best  friends."   Mary 'is  ©ofcfier  says, 
"Oh,  Mary  has  all  types  of  friends*"   Neither  Mary  nor  Alice  made  any 

T  ^  "  * 

response  and  both  went  back  to  their  seats,   Mrs;  Benson  stated  t&afc 
she  wished  she  could  think  of  some  games  to  play  with  the  children*  I 
suggested  musical  chairs  since  there  was  a  record  player  in  the  room. 
She'immdeiately  agreed  and  began  to  organize  the  class.    3everal  of 
the  girls  sat  on  the  floor.    She  commented,  "You  are  all  acting  like 
Clowns.   Get  up  off  that  floor." 

At  the  end  of  several  games  of  musical  chairs  (In  which  the  only 

children  who  did  not  participate  due  to  the  lack  of  chairs  were  six  of 

*      •  >  '  '** 

the  Clowns),  Mrs.  Benson  parsed  to  the  children  small  bags  of  Halloween 

< candy.    She  told  them  to  all  go  to  their  seats  to  eat  the  candy.  The 

children  complied. „  ftrs.  Benson  then  returned  to  her  desk  and  again 

began  talking  with  Mrs.  Gordon,  Mary's  mother.    Mrs.  Benson  began 

m 

pointing  out  children  in  the  rooto  making  short  comments  to  the  mother 

about  each  child.    Her  comments  were  generally  non-descript  except  for 

several  of  the  Tigers  whom  she  commented  were  very  good  students.  She 

t 
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also  noted  that  for  Mick  and  Curt  "there  was  no  hooe."    She  related 
that  she  had  applied  to  send  both  the  boys  to  special  education  classes* 

The  mother  then  asked  the  teacher  if  she  had  to  often  "whip"  the 
children.   Mrs*  Benson  responded,  "not  too  often19  because  most  of  the 
time  "you  can  get  them  to  do  what  you  want  just  by  talking  to  them." 
Mrs.  Gordon  responded  that  she  has  tried  that  with  Mary,  but  that 
sometimes  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  to  do  but  whip  her.    Mifa.  Benson 
agreed  that  sometimes  a  whipping  fVwas  the  best  thing  for  them."  The 
mother  asked  the  teacher  if  she  had  any  special  technique  that  she 
used  and  the  teacher  responded  that  she  preferred  a- ruler.    The  mother 
commented  that  she  liked  for  Maty  to  "bend  over"  and  then  use  her  hand. 
Mrs.  Benson  noted  that  the  ruler  dicPnot  force  her  to  hit  the  child 
"directly."   The  ceacher  then  told  the  class  that  they  could  dance  to  % 
records  that  Mftry  and  Joyce  had  brought  for  the  party.    The  teacher 
and  Mrs.  Gordon  remained  sitting  at  the  front  talking  until  ten 
minutes  before  the  dismissal  bell,  when  they  began  to  straighten  the 

4 

room  tind  dispose  of  the  paper.  The  two  women  began  to  refer  to  one 
another  as  "girl,"  dropping' the  formal  address  that  was  used  in  the 

early  part  of  their  conversation. 

_  it 

November  3 

As  noted  previously^ in  this  chapter,  Mrs.  Benson  spent  the  majority 
of  her  teaching  time  with  either  the  Tiger  or  Cardinal  reading  group. 
On  this  day  occurred  another  example  of  the  manner  in  which  an  academic 
assignment  was  given  to  the  Cardinals  and  a  non-academic  assignment  to 
the  Clowns.  • 
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Mrs,  Benson  Instructs  the  Cardinals  to  take  out  their  note- 
1     x  books  for  a  spelling  lesson.    Just  prior  to  her  leaving  her 

deisk  to  go  back  to  the  Cardinal  group,  she  calls  Alice  to 
her.    She  gives  Alice  one  sheet  ci  paper  for  -'each  of  the 
students  in  the  Clown  group  and  instructs  the  group  that 
1  they  are  to  dratTTT^icture  for  the  next  25  minutes  of  a  » 

"Thanksgiving  dinner Nick  responds,  "Huh?"   Mrs.  Benson 
turns  to  him  and  says,  "fcoy,  I  didn't  say  for  you  to  talk,* 
hear?"   She  then  takes  her  chair  and  goes  to  the  rear  of 
the  room  where  she  begins  the  lesson  with  the  Cardinals. 
The  Tigers  are  involved  in  a  three-page  arithmetic  assign- 
,  icant. 

During  the  lesson  with  she  Cardinals,  the  performance  of  Eftrl  and 

Carols  the  two  children  held  ba/k  by  the  teacher,  was  consistently  good% 

They  answered  questions  when  other?  in  the  group  coul^,  not.  Mrs. 

Benson  continually  went  to  these  two  students  for  the  answers  after 

asking  several  others  in  the  Cardinals  who  gave  incorrect  responses. 

For  example,  when  Mrs.  Benson  showed  the  class  the  Table  of  Contents  in 

♦ 

the  book,  she  received  the  following  responses  from  ptber  students  be- 
fojee  calling  on  Earl  wcthe  correct  response.   When  asked  what  the 
listing  of  the  stories  and  lessons  in  the  front  of  the  book  was  called, 
Robert  said,  "magazine,"  and  Doug  said  "stories"  before  Earl  was  called 
upon  to  respond,  which  he  then  did  correctly.    Likewise,  when  asking 
the  group  which  page  to  turn  to  for  the  lesson,  several  incorrect  pages 

were  suggested  before  Carol  gave  the  correct  page  number. 

I 

During  the  lesson  with  the  Cardinals  in*  the  rear  of  the  room, 
Mrs.  Benson  continued  her  routine  of  not  calling  on  any  child  who  did 
not  first  raise  his  baud.    On  two  occasions,  correct  answers  were  ignored 
because  the  child  had  failed  to  raise  his  hand.    To  be  called  upon  to 
respond  required  the  absolute  silence  of  the  child  prior  to  his  being 
selected.    For  the  other  two  groups  in  the  room,  Mrs.  Benson  also 
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maintained  silence  among  the  children.    If  a  chij,d  was  Ue«rd  talking, 
1  she  would  comment,  "You  aVe  disturbing  pur  roow.11'  She  also  asked  the 
jelass  on  one  occasion  who  was  talking*   When  the  child  was  pointed  out 
by  classmates,  she  told  the  child  that  if  there  was  any  further  talking, 
he  would  not  be  allowed  to  go  to  the  library*    The  children  informing 

the  teacher  on  the  behavior  of  one  another  did  not  always  take  *  stimulus 

b 

question  from  the  teacher.    They  occasionally  offered  to  inform  on  another 

child  without  being  asked  to  |o  so J 

Lou  calls  out  to  Mrs.  Benson  in  a  rather  loud  voice,  flMrs. 
0    Benson,  Amy  disturb in1  me. 11  Amy  replies;  "Mrs.  Benson,  I 
ain^t  disturbin1  him.    They  keep  on  meddlin'  with  me*"  Mrs. 
Benson  turns  to  Amy  and  with  a  very  harsh  voice  says,  "Girl, 
shut  your  mouth  up."   Amy  bows  her  head  and  Lois  smiles.        *  ' 

What  most  continually  be  kept  in  mind  with  such  an  incident  is  that  the 

'child  who  informs  on  another  student  is  hot  guaranteed  that  the  teacher 

will  believe  him  and  direct  control-oriented  remarks  at  the  accused.  The 

situation  where  the  teacher  ignores, the  one  accused  and  turns  her  remark^, 

back  to  the  very  child  making  the  accusations  occurred  with  equal  frequency. 

\ 

Yet  the  children  who  make  accusations  are  apparently  willing  to  take  the 
risk  of  the  teacher  turning  her  control  oif  them..  What  may  have  been 
developing  within  the  class  was  a  process  of  selective  reinforcement 
where  the^teacher's  periodic  acceptance  of  their  accusations  was  sufficient 
to  continue  a* pattern  of  classroom  behavior. and  interaction.  (Cf.'Browa, 
1965;  ?esi:inger,  1957;  Homans,  1961;  and  Sesra,  1951  for  extended  "discussion 
of  selective  reinforcement  and  its  relationship  to  the  development  of 
behavioral  patterns.)  ^ 
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November  4  ^  ^ 

On  thii  date  Mrer  Benson  bad  scheduled  the  single  field  trip  of 

the  school  year  for  the  class*    They  were  to  be  accompanied  on  the  trip 

by  the  first  grade*    The  itinerary  of  the  tv£p9  as  planned  by  Mrs.  Benson, 

* 

was  to  drive  first  through  the  downtown  section  of  \he  city  and  along  the 

levee    of  the  Mississippi  River.    The  second  half  of  the  trip  was  then 

«  » 
to  be  a  tour  through  the  large  city  park  on  the  west  edge  of  the  city 

*  where  the  children  were  to  aee  the  part  of  the  *oo,  a  large  bird  cage, 

ponds  with  ducks  and  numerous  buildings  that  were  Only  mentioned  by  name. 

The  bus  was  quite  crowded ,  in  fact,  seven  over  the  maximum  capacity 

listed  on  a  sign  above  the  driver. 

After  driving  through  the.  city  and  along  the  river  front,  the  two 

classes  stopped  at  the  Old  Courthouse  in  the  heart  Of  the  downtown  area*" 

Here  the  children  were  allowed  thirty  minutes  to  go  through  the  building. 

They  were  accompanied  by -the  teachers  and  walked  in  a  long  column,  two 

by  two.   At  no  point  were  either  of  the  teachers  heard  to  explain  to 

» 

any  students  the  significance  of  the  building  and  what  plica  it  has  in 
American  history.    No  mention  was  made,  for  example,  of  the  Dred  Scott  s 
decision  handed  down  in  the  courthouse.  *  In  one  of  /the  chambers,  the 
teacher  asked  who  sat  in  the  large  chair.    No  one  in  the  class  replied. 
Mrs.  Benson  said,  ,ftThat  is  where  the  judge  sits.    Now  say  judge About 
half  the  class  repeated  the  word.    The  greatest  excitement  of  the  children 
during  the  first  part  of  the  tour  appeared  to  be  their  short  travel  , 
along  the  levee.,  They  were  extremely  excited  about  the  boats  and  made 
numerous  comments  about  their-size.    They  appeared  little  impressed  with 
the  Arch  and  ths  teachers  continually  told  thenrto  turn  from  looking  at 
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the  boats  and  look  at  the  Arch.    Very  few,  did  so  for  any  period  of  time. 
The  fascination  was  the  river  and  the  boats, 

Suring  the  second  part  of  the  tour  through  the  park  and  parts  of. 
the  zoo,  the  children  appeared  to  enjoy  themselves  immensely*  They 
were  continually  pointing  out  things  to  one  another,  especially  when 
they  first  observed  ducks  on  one  of /the  .ponds  in  the  park*    There  was  a 
continual  stream  of  talking  throughout  the  entire  period  tha£^ie  class 
was  in  the  park*    The  teachers  several  times  asked  for  quiet  in  the  bus, 
but  to  little' avail.    The  children  also  appeared  to  express  pleasure  over 
their  walk  through  the  large  bird  cage  and  continued  to  point  out  to 
one  another  features  of  the  birds  that  appealed  to  them.    Later,  as  t. 
the  bus  driver  jokingly  asked  the  class  if  they  wished  to  spend  all  day 
on  the  bus  and  not  go  home  until  nine  o'clock,  all  the  children  cheered 
their  agreement.   The  children  appeared  to  genuinely  enjoy  themselves 
on  the  tbur;    This  was  the  case  even  in  spite  of  what  1  believed  to 
be  excessive  demands  by  both  teachers  for  orderliness  and  quietness 
among  the  children.    The  two  most  striking  incidents  in  which  the  teachers 
sought  to  maintain  control  over  the  children  occurred  in  the  courthouse 
and  in  the  bird  cage.    In  the  courthouse  when  the  children  were  on  the 
second  floor,  Mrs.  Benson  threatened  to  throw  any  child  over  the  side 
who  did  not  cease  talking  and  move  down  the  stairs  near  the  wall.  In 
the  bird  cage,  the  children  were  also  threatened  to  be  thrown  over  the 
side,  but.  this  time  among  the  birds  'HAoSi^ll^eat  you  up."   The  children 
were  throughout  the  trip  arranged  in  a  long  column  whenever  they  left 
the  bus.   When  on  the  bus  the  teachers  continually  asked  for  silenc^, 
and  often  found  themselves  in  competition,  not  only  with  the  excitement 


of  the  children,  but  with  the  bus-  driver  who  carried  on  conversations 
wit;h  many  children  as  could  hear  him* 
November  14 

.  <  * 

Within  the  St  •  Louie  Public  School*  system,  progress  reports  are 
sent  to  the  parents  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  four  ten-week  sessions 
during  the  school  year*    Mrs  ^'Benson  sent  home  the  cards  on  the  eleventh 
of  November  and  all  were-  returned  by  the  fourteenth*   Note  was  made  of 
each  report,  along  With  grades,  attendance  record,  teacher* s  comnents 


to  the  parents  aud  the  response,  if  any,  fsora  the  parent.^  The  follow-* 
ing  is  a  summary  of  the  report  sent  by  the  teacher  to  each  parent  and 
the  comments  on  the  card  when  returned  by  the  child  three  days  later* 
For  the  Tigers,  gold  stare  given  in  recognition  of  academic  per- 
formance were  on  the  reports  of  Laura,. Annef,  Diane,  Lisa,  Joyce,  Joe, 
Mary  and  Rose*   Slue  stars  ^-recognize  perfect  attendance  during  n 
the  quarter  were  given  to  Martha,  Tom,  Virginia,  *Mary,  Laura,  Anne, 
and  Diane*  lire.  Benson  commented  on'e^ht  of  the  reports  in  an  identi- 
cal manner*    Her  statement  was  as  follows:    "(Name)  is  progressing 
very  nicely.    Please  continue  to  encourage  him/her."   For  four  child- 
ren  in  the  Tiger  reading  group/ Mrs*  Benson  made  additional  cojnments. 
For  Tom,  she  wrote,  ,aTom  is  progressing  very  nicely,  but  works  a  little 
too  slowly.    Please  continue  to  encourage  him.    Your  help  is  greatlv 
appreciated."   On  the  report  of  Martha,  Mrs'.  Benson  commented,  "Martha 
needs  much  encouragement  to  ipeed  up  her  work.   With  greater  speed  in 


flashing  her  work,  her  grades  could  possibly  be  higher."  To  the  * 
parents  of  Rose  was  noted,  "Rose  is  doing  very  nicely  in  her  work,  but 
needs  more  encouragement  to  be  lesa  talkative. "   Finally,  for  Anne 
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Mrs,  Benson  wrote,  "Anne  It  progressing  very  nicely  bat  worhs  a  little 

*  \  ( 
too  slowly.    Please  continue  to  encourage  her  to  do  her  best/9  In 

response  to  the  teacher,  five  toothers  of  •children  in  the  Tiger  grc^ip 

wrote  short  notes,    Laura's  mother  said,  "I  was  very  pleased  with 

Laura's  report  card.."   From  the  mother  of  Mary,  'We'll  do  our  best  in 

encouraging  Mary."   Virginia's'  mother  stated,  f,I  am  very  pleased  about 

Virginia's  report  card.   We'll  encourage  her* m6rer  /sic7  *«  well  as 

help  her*"   Stephen's  mbtKer  responded,  "I  am  happy  to  know  that 

Stephfti  is  doing  well  in  school  and  I  hope  he  will  continue,"  Finally, 

i 

Rose's  mother  wrote,  "Mrs,  Benson,  ftose  is  v#ry  talkative  here  at;  home 
and  I  wish  that  you  could  help  me  keep  her  quiet*    You.  may  punish*  her 

i  * 

whenever  it  is  needed  and  I  will  try  to  improve  on  wy  part," 

v  •  , 

4 

Within  the  group  of  Cardinals,  only  ttfo  students  received  gold 
stars  for  academic  performance.  They  were  given  to  Earl  and  Carol, 
the  two  children  especially  placed  in  the  .group  by  Mrs,  Benson, 

Blue  .stars  for  perfect  attendance  were  given  to  Curt,  Lilly,  and  Doug. 

•i 

For  seven  of  the  Cardinals,  the  same  comment  was  made  to  the  parents 
as  was  the  case  with  the  Tigers {  "(Name)  is  progressing  very  nicely, 

follows.    To  the  Parents  of  Roy,  "Roy  is  doing  fine  in  his 'work 'but 
he  works  a  little  too  slowly.    Please  encourage  him  to  speed  up  his 
work.    This  migfit  help  pull  Up  his  grades."   For  the  parents  of  Lena, 
'"Lena  is  prdgr'esaing  very  nicely,  but  is  absent  a  little  too  much; 
With  better  attendance  there  could  be  improvement  in  her  grades. 
Pleas€$*continue  to  encourage  her  in  her  work,"   On  Soth  Curt's  and 
Bon's  report,  "Den  (Curt)  is  progressing  nicely  but  is  too  talkative 
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and,  playful.    Please  encourage  him  to  play  less  and  work  more.  Tour 

help  iajgreitty  appreciated*"  To  Irish1  f  parents,  "Trish  has  trouble 

following  directions  and  in  reading*    She  needs  much  more  help  in  her 
•  * 

studies.    Please  do  all  you  can  to  encourage  her  to  do  better  work." 
To  the  parents  of  Earl,  "Earl  is  doing*  fine  in  his  work*  but  he  works 
a  little  too  slowly.    Please  continue  to  encourage  him  to  do  his  best 
and  speed  up  his  work."   Finally,  on  the  report  of  Lilly,  9>Lilly  is 
progressing  very  nicely,  but  talks  a  little  too  much.    Please  encour- 
age her  to  talk  less  and  work  more*   Your  help  is  greatly  appreciated*" 
Comments  were  made  on  the  reports  by  the  parents  of  four  children. 
On  Lena's  card,  "I  hope  Lena  approves  /sic7  in  her  attendance,  I'm 
very  proud  of  her  grades  although  she  can  dtrHiatter."-  From  the  mother 
of  Dan,  "I  am  gois  /sic7  to  do  my  best  to  make  Dan  study  moor  /sic/ 
and  quit  play's  />ic7  *nd  talk's  /aic7.n  Carol's  mother  wrote,  "I 
am  very  glad  that  Carol  la  doing  weJLl.    We  will  continue  to  work  with 
her  on  this  end  and  ho£e  you  will  do  likewise."   The  last  comment  was 
from  the  mother  of  Doug.    "Dear  teacher,  I  hope  Doug  will  continue^  to 
progress  thank  you."  ;, 

Within  the  Clown  reading  group,  no  student  was  given  a  gold 
star.    Three  students,  Nick,  Lou  and  Amy,  did  receive  a  blue  star  for 
perfect  attendance.    Only  one  child,  Jim,  received  the  standard  comment 
from  Mrs,  Benson  to  his  parents.    On  the  report  of  each  of  the  remain- 
ing eight  students  in  the  group,  Mrs*  Benson  made  individual  comments. 
For  Nick,  Mrs.  Benson  commented,  'Kick  daydreams  a  let,  and  therefore 
is  very  inetentive  /aicj.    He  doesn't  follow  directions  and  never 
finishes  a  paper.    Please  encourage  him  to  pay  closer  attention  to 
directions  and  work  harder."   To  the  parents  of  Lou,  "Lou  is  very  . 
playful  and  inatentive/sic/.    Please 'encourage  him  to  be  less  playful 
and  to  work  harder,"   For  Amy's  report,  "Amy  works  nicely  but  can't 
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Seem  to  follow  directions.    Therefore  her  work  is  usually  wrong, 
f 

Please  encourage  her  to  be  more  attentive  and  work  harder.    She  also 
talks  a  little  too  much. 11    On  the  report  of  Paul,  'Works  nicely,  but 
a  little  too  slow.  '  Please  encourage  him  to  speed  up  his  work."  To 
Orlando/ s  parents,  "Orlando  finishes  his  work  very  hurriedly  and 
sloppily.    He  uses  the  rest  of  his  tixfe  for  talk  and  play.  Please 
encourage  him  to  work  more  and  play  l*ss."   For  Rema's  parents,  Mrs. 
Benson  wrote,  "Rema  is  doing  much  better  in  her  work.    Please  encourage 

her  to  do  her  best.    She  needs  much  help  in  arithemtic."-  For  Audrey's 

« 

parents,  "Audrey  takes  vety  little  interest  in  .he*  school  work.\  She 
needs  much  encouragement  to  better  in  her  lessons ."    Finally,  to  the 

parents'  of  Alice,  "Alice  does  nice  work  but  tends  to  be  very  playful  ■ 

i 

nd  talkative  at  times.    Please  encourage  her  to  take  her  work  more 

seriously."    In  response  to  the  comments  of  the  teacher  four  parents 

of  students  in  the  Clown , reading  group  wrote  short  notes  to  Mrs.  Benson. 

From  the  mother  of  Lou,  "Dear  teacher,  all  I  can  say  is  whip  him  good 

about  that  playing  and  work."   From  the  mot)her  of  Amy,  "Amy  can  do 

better  and  no  hicf  I  am  going  to  tighten  down  on  her."   Paul's  mother 

wrote,  "He  did  ok,  but  could  have  did  /sic/  better,"    Finally,  fromQ 

Orlando's  mother  was  the  following,  "Will  you  please  whip  Orlando  when 

he  is  playing  and  talking.    I  will  see  that  he -study  /sic/  more  at  home.1 

Other  than  the  rather  perfunctory  remarks  that  Mrs,  Benson  made 

to  parents  of  more  than  half  of  the  class,  all  her  comments  appeared 

to  center  on  the  behavioral  aspects  of  the  students'  performance  in 

the  class.    The  three  areas  most  often  mentioned  were  talking,  olaying 

and  working  too  slowly  on  assignments.    To  ask  the  parents  to  encourage 

J 
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their  son  01?  daughter  to  work  faster,  play  less  or  talk  less  implies 
that  the  parent  haa  some  influence  on  the  processes  of  interaction 
and  performance  operant  in*  the  classroom.    The  question  remains,  un- 
answered as  to  what  impact  such  encouragement  from  the  parent  .would 
actually  have  on  the  child  and  his  interactional  patterns  with  bothVT 
the  teacher  and  hia  peers.    It  may  also  be  noted  that  given*the  con- 
tinual statements  of  Mrs,  Benson  that  she  receives  very  little  support 

/ 

from  the  parents  of  her  students  and  that  they  appear  not  to  have  inter- 
est in  the  class,  the  type  of  support  and  interest  that  she  requested 
from  nearly  every  parent  related  to  the  behavioral  aspects  of  the 

m 

ft 

classroom  experience,  not  to  the  learning  aspects.    What  it  appears 
that  Mrs.  Benson  most  desired  from  the  parents  was  their  support  in 
making  their  children  quiet  and  passive  "so  that  they  would*not  be 
"talkative  and  playful."    Such  behavior  noted  in  a  previous  section  of 
the  chapter  is  a  desired  means  to  create  a  more  efficient  organiza- 
tion, not  necessarily  to  foster  more  learning.    The  parents  were 
asked,  it  appears,  to  participate  in  the  behavioral  modification  of 
their  children,  but  not  in  the  learning  development. 


■i 


November  26 


*  During  the  month  of  October,  a  professional  photographer  came  to 
the  school  and  took  color  pictures  of  each  of  the  students.  The 
parents  were  then  able  to  buy  a  set  of  these  pictures  of  their  son 
or  daughter  for, approximately  two  dollars  per  set.    Of  thfs  amount, 
fifty  cen£s  is  donated  to  the  school  and  the  remaining  $1.50*  is  the 
reimbursement  to  the  photographer.    The  photographer  returned  the 
proofs  to  the  school  just  prior  to  the  Thanksgiving  vacation.  The 
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cMldrea  wcn»  not  allowed  to  take  tlje  pictures  home  to  show  their, 
parents  in  order  th'at  they  may  see  them,  before  they  buy.    It  was  a 
decision  bf  the  principal  not  to  allow  the  pictured  out  of  the  build- 
ing because ^he  claimed  that  a  large  number  of  the  proofs  wercnever 

*  j 

returned.  Each  teacher  was  given  the  proofs  for  her  class*  The  chiid- 
ren  were  able  to  see  them  one  time. 

On  the  26th,  Mrs.  Bepson"  spent  the  first  thirty- five  minutes 
after  noon  recess  individually  shewing;  the  children^the  proofs  of 
thfeir  pictures.    She  explained  that  she  was  showing  the  pictures  to 
the  children  "the  slow  way"  because  «he  indicated,  that  she  had  "a-  hard 
morning  and  didn't  feeljlike  teaching  any  more  today.    Today  just 

isn't  the  day  t^ do  any  teaching. "    During  the  time  that  she  showed 

*  *  * 

each  child  his  picture ,  the  light  wad  off  ill  the  room.    She  also  had 
the  children  practice  the  songs  "Come  Ye  Thankful  People ,  Come, 11 
'toy  Country  *Tis  of  Thee/1  and  "America,  America"  for  the- Thanksgiving 
assembly  that  was  to  begin  at  1:45  p.m.    The  program  was  being  spon- 
sored by  the  primary  grades  (K  throtlgh  3)  and  warf  to  bet  related  to 
the  celebration  of  Thanksgiving.  ^Quriifg  the  practice  of  the  songs, 
Mrs.  Benson  told  several  of  the  children  that  if  th~y  sang  "that  way 


cn  the  stage,  I  come  grab^ou  right  off  there." 

,  After  the  children  hadlsung  through  each  of  the  song£?  twice,  Rose 
came  to  Mrs.  Benson  and  asked  if  she  and  several  of  the  other  girls  in 
the  class  could  come  to  the  front  and  sing  for  the  class.    Mrs.  Benson 

indicated  that  it  was  permissible.    Rose,  then  selected  Mary,  Anne 

# 

and  Virginia  to  come  and  stand  with  her  in  the  front  of  the  room. 
They  began  to  sing  "Come  Ye  Thankful  People,  Come,"  but  completed  only 
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half  of  the  song  when  Rose  turned  to  Mrs.  Benson  and •  said  chat  they 
wera  going  to  stop  because  no  one  in  the  class  would  listen  to  them* 
*Mrs*  Benson  then  spoke  to  the  class  in  a  loud  and  harsh  voice,  tell- 
ing the  class  to  "shut  up  and  listen  to  the  girls.11   When  they  finished 
there  was  only  scattered  and  very  little  applause  for  the  four  girls. 
When  the  girls  finished*  Mrs.  Benson  organized  the  class  to  leave  the 

4 

room.    Laura*  Mary  and  3^yce  were  excused  from  the  classes  they  were 
the  only  second  graders  with  speaking  parts  in  the  skit  presented 
by  the  third  grade  students.    The  remainder  of  the  second  and  all  of 
the  first  grade  students  Were  to  stand  oft  the  stage  as  a  large  chorus/ 

The  kindergarten  class  was  going  to  perform  an  Indian  dance  as  a 

v  ! 

prayer  for  corn. 

In  the  gymnasium  were  approximately  three  hundred  student's,  botl? . 
from  Attucks  school  and  also  one  of  the  branch  schools^  nearby.  The 
assistant  principal  greeted  Mrs.  Benson  at  the  door  to  the  gym  with 
the  vrords,  "You  are  a  little  late,  aren't  you?"   Mrs.  Benson  replied 
that  they  were  hot  late  because  the  program  was  not  to  begin  until  1:45 
p.m.*  The  assistant  principal  indicated  that  he  thought  the  program 
was  to  begin  at  1:30  p.m.  .In  addition  to  the  teacher,  students  and 
school  administration  present  for  the  performance ,  there' were  also  a 
number  of  Others  at  the  rear  of  the  gyn>.    From  the  second  grade  class 
were  the  mothers  of  May  and  Tom.    The  program  lasted  for  forty  minutes. 
It  both  opened  and  closed  with  a  prayer.  | 

December  5 

The  presence  of  materials  in  the  classroom  that  related  to  the 

•a  *  « 
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seasonal  activity  of  the  year  was  a  part  of  the  second  grade  classroom 
as  veil  at  it  harf  been  in  the  kindergarten,  taring  th#  Christmas  sea- 
son,  Mrs.  Benson  had  extensively  decorated  the  room  in  the  Christmas 

motif.    Thert»were  three  different  pictures  of  the  Nativity,  two  pic- 

*  « 

tares  of  Santa  Claus,  and  one  of  snow-covered v fields.    There  was  also 
a  small  artificial  poinsetta  on  her  'desk.    There  wei^a  only  two  displays 
in  thf  classroom  that  were  not  related  to  Christmas.  ,  Th£  firSt  w*"s 
the  "Reminders"  bulletin  board  which  Mrs.  Benson  used  fo?  her  notes  • 
and  memos  from  the  office.   The  second  board  that  was  not/" Ln  the  ' 
Christmas  motif  was  in  the  rear  to  the  right.    On  this  bc^rd  was 
the  phrase  in  red  letters  on  a  yellow  background,  9Ve  Try  Harder/1  fc 
Below  the  wording  wars  tacked  six  arithmetic  papers,  all  graded  with 
a*  gold  star  and  a  "100 ."   The  six  papers  all  were  done  by  children  who 
sat  in  the  Tiger  reading  group.  "  / 

On  the  schedule  printed  by  the  Board  of  Education  indicating  the 

*  j 

amount  of  time  that  the  teacher  should  allocate  to  each  activity  through 
the  day,  ten  i^inutesj  is  set  aside  for  \rgauization"  when  the  children 

come  in  from  the  noon  recess.    In  ~the\  second  grade  room  of  Mrs.  Benson, 

.  *  * 

the  "organization"  of  the  class  after  the  noon  period  averaged  between 

■       .  x* 

eighteen  and 'twenty- five  minutes.    The  following  account  of  the  period 
immediately  after  the  noon  recess  is  presented,  to  give  some  indication 
of  how  the  time  was  spent  after  the  children  came  into  the  room  from 
the  playground.    The  notes  from  this  day  are  not  believed  to  be  atypi- 
cal from -those  of  other  early  afternoon  observational  periods. 

The  bell  rings  at  12;45  p*m.    The  children  do  not  arrive  in 
the  room  until  12:52  p.m.    When  the  children  enter,  Mrs. 
Benson  is -not  present.    They  go  to  their  seats,  but  not  all 

♦ 
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«lt.   They  are  talking  soft ly* among  ^themselves*    Nick  is 
"    *    told  by  Joe*  to  stand  pear  the  door  and  Watch  for  Mre  • 

Benson,    Be  goes  to  the  doorway  and  almost  immediately  comes 
back  followed  by  Mrs.  Benson  who  enters  the .room  at  12:55 
p.m.   Alice  goes  to  Mrs.  Benson  and  shove  her  a  can  of  sod* 
4  that  she  is  drinking.   Mrs.  Benson  tells  her  to  go  back  to 

her  seat  and  try  to  finish  it.    Rose  comes  to  the  deqk  and 
asks  Mrs.  Benson  if  she  may  leave  the. room  to  look  for  her 
purse/  Mrs.  Benson  nods  that  she  may.   Mrs.  Benson  then  asks 
.  >y~-tfce  Tiger  Girls  to  bang  up  the  it  wraps  ♦   The  remainder  of 
the  class  she  says  are  to  be  resting.    The  noise  level  does  - 
not  diminish.    She  tjren  says  in  a  loud  voice,  "Somebody  did 
not  hear  what  I  Mid,  Lou."    Immediately,  Amy  says,  Jfoick," 
,  but  Mrs.  Benson  *<**kes  no  response  to  either  Amy  or  Nick. 
The  Tiger  boys,  Cardinal  girls  *nd  then  the  Cardinal  boys 
are  asked  to  hang  up  their  Wraps.    Curt  does  not  leave  his 
seat  as  quickly  as  do  the  remainder  of  the  Cardinal,  boys  • 
Lou, calls  out,  "Mrs.  Benson,  Curt  won't  hang  up  his  coat."  r 
Curt- then  rises  and  walks  by  the  seat  of  Lou  toward,  the 
coatroom. (  As  he  pisses  Lou,  he  "Forget  you,  boy." 

Hal  thefi  calls  from  the  coatroom  that  Curt  has  turned  off 
.  thai  light.   Mrs.  Bensdn  says^  "1  bet  X  am  gonna  make  a  lot 
of 'people  absent  if  they  don't  hurry  out  of 'there.".  Rose  * 
returns  pith  her  purse.   Mary  and  several  of  the  other  girls 
in  the  Tiger  group  tell  Mrs.  Benson  that  the  reason  that. 
-  s  '    Rose  always  loses -her  purse  is  because  the  ***  always  chasiu' 
boys."  Mrs.  Benson  turns  to  the  group, of  girls  and*  says',  "I 
would  say  that  is  none  of  your  business."  The  Clowns  a*  a 
group  are  told  to  hang  up  their  wraps*   Jim  is' asked  why  ^e  ' 
does  not  have  a  re-entry  slip  since  he  was  absent  during  the 
morning  session.    Jim  Explains  that  he  was  going  to  be  late 
for  school  and  was  afraid  to  see  the  principal  so  he;  went 
back  home.   Mrs.  Benson  tells  him  that  he  should  come  anyway  , 
and  go  after  this  to  see  the  assistant  principal .,  Alice  shows 
Mrs*  Benson  thaf:  she  has  finished  the  eodai   Mrs.  Benson  tells 
*  hereto  put' it  ta  the  wastebaeket  which  Alice  doeff>   At  1:05  , 

-  p.m;  Mrs.  Benson  asks «Nick  to  turn  on  the  lights  in  the  room.  * 
*  «  Mrs.  Benson  then  asks  Al  why  he  was  'absent  yesterday  and  where' 

his  re-entry  slip  is.   Al  explains  that  he  does  riot  have  a 
slip.   Mrs.  Benson  says  that  they  will  have  to  take  care  of 
the  slip  during  the  afternoon  recess.   Money  is  then  collected' 
froc  the  children  who  wish  Mrs.  Benson  to  keep, it 'until  the. 
afternoon  dismissal.    At  1:13  p.m.  Mrs.  Benson* instructs  the 
class  to  take  out  their  spelling  books  to  study  spelling  words. 

December  10  o  «  4  * 

i 

At  the  beginning  of  the  observational  period,  the  Tiger*  were 
involved  incompleting  an  arithmetic  assignment;  g  •  in  earlier  by  Mrd. 
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Benson,    The  Cardinals  ware  presently  reading  from  a  short  play  with 
Mrs,  Benson  and  the  Clowns  were  making  Christmas  cards  from  construc- 
tion paper,  writing  verses  and  coloring  scenes.    In  the  Cardinal 
group,  Hal,  Lena  and  Carol  were  standing  and  reading  their  respective 
parts  from  a  short  story  about  a  family  going  to  the  store  to  buy 
food.   While  the  children  stood  reading  thsir  parts,  Lilly  sat  tying 
her  shoestrings.    She  had  been  sharing  her  book  for  weeks  with  Lena 
and  when  Lena  needed  the  book  for  her  part  in  the  play,  Lilly  was 
left  with  no  book  in  which  she  could  follow  the  reading.    The  remain- 
der of  the  children  la  the  Cardinal  group  were  able  to  follow  the 
reading. 

When  the  three  children  finished,  Mrs.  Benson  ended  the  lesson 
and  walkeJ  to  Her  desk.   At  this^  time  a  student  from  the  seventh  grade 
came  into  the  room  and  asked  if  her  teacher  could  borrow  Mrs.  Benson* s 
book  of  classroom  decorating  ideas.    Mrs.  Benson  gave  the  book  to  the' 
child  who  then  left*    As  Mrs.  Benson  left  the  Cardinal  group,  Lilly 
immediately  took  out  her  reading  workbook,  Come  Along,  and  began  using 
a  red  crayon  to  answer  questions  on  one  of  the  pages.    The  only  other 
student  in  the  Cardinal  group  who  began  to  work  of  bis  own  initiative 
was  Earl  who  also  Wv  s  working  in  his  workbook.    Shortly,  Dan  took  out 
his  arithmetic  book  and  began  work.    Lilly  put  away  her  reading  and 
took  out  her  arithmetic  book  also.    Lilly  and  Dan  began  to  talk  softly 
between  themselves  about  the  assignment..  There  was  nodding  and  also 
.shaking  of  heads  as  they  spoke  to  one  another.    Both  were  actively 
engaged  in  doing  arithmetic.  .  Lilly  looked  up  from  her  work  as  Mrs. 
Benson  said  to  Lou  in  a  loud  voice,  "Somebody  sure  wants  td  be  an 
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example,  don *t  they?   New  shut  up  and  get  to  work. 11   Lilly  turned  back 
to  her  book.   Mra.  Benson  shortly  told  the  class  to  clear  their  desks 
of  all  papers  and  pencils.    Lilly  did  not  clear  her  desk  until  .she 
first  finished  the  problem  that  she  was  completing,    ^an  asked  Lilly 
if  she  was  finished  and  she  nodded  that  she  was.    When  Mrs.  Benson 

c  : 

told  the  class  to  open  their  spelling  workbook  to  page  fifty,  Lilly, 
repeated  softly  to  herself,  "fifty."  As  Mrs.  Benson  read  the  assigp- 
tnent  on  the  p££e,  Lilly  read  them  along  with  her  only  moving  her  lips. 

During  this  observational  period,  Laura  was  absent  and  the  decision 
was  made  while  in  the  classroom  to  concentrate  intensively  cm  Lilly 
for  the  remainder  of  the  period.    Tbe^ollowing  are  notes  from  the 
observation  that  directly  related  to  Lilly  and  her  activities~until 
the  bell  for  noon  recess. 

•* 

Mrs.  Benson  instructs  th&  class  to  repeat  with  her  each  of 
the  twenty  words  that  will  be  on  the  spelling  test  shortly 
to  come.    Lilly  apeak*  the  words  along  with  the  remainder  of 
the  children.  \ 

For  those  children  who  believe  that  they  knew  the  words.,  Mrs. 
Benson  gives  instruct ions  on  a  new  reading  assignment  that 
they  can  begin  if  they  wish.    As  she  reads  the  instructions, 
Lilly  reads  along  silently  moving  her  lips.  ,Mrs.  Benson  asks 
for  an  example  of  each  of,  the  three  parts  of  the  new  assign- 
ment.   Lilly  does  not  raise  her  hand  for  either  number  two 
or  for  number  three.    On  part 'four,  she  again  does  not  raise 
her  hand.    Mrs.  Benson  then  gives  the  class  a  further  assign- 
ment on  the  top  of  the  following  page.    In  this  section  are 
four  sentences  in  which  the  children  are  to  select  the  best 
word  for  the  blank.    On  the  first  three  questions,  Lilly  does 
not  raise  her  hand  as  Mrs.  Benson  asks  the  class  for  the 
answer.    On  the  fourth  sentence,  she  does  raise  her  hand, 
but  was  not  called  upon  by  the  teacher.  Intermittently 
she  chews  on  the  end  of  her  eraser. 

As  the  final  set  of  additional  exercises  that  the  children 
can  do  if  they  wish,  Mrs.  Benson  begins  to  discuss  the  four 
pictures  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.    The  lesson  is  to 
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indicate  whether  the  picture  next  to  each'Of  the  four 
<  numbers  is  to  be  described  in  the  singular  or  in  the 

plural.    Picture*  one  was  of  one  rat*  two  of  two  beds, 
three  of  one  apple,  and  four  of  two  hats*   Mrs.  Ben- 
son  asks-  the  class  what  is  the  name  of  the  animal  in 
the  first  picture.    Lilly  becomes  quite  excited  and 
raises  her  hand  very  high.    She  is  standing  part  way 
out  of  her  seat.    Mrs;  Benson  sees  Lilly  and  asks  her 
for  an  answer.    Lilly  smiles  and  says,  'That  a  rat." 
Mrs.  Benson  responds,  "Yes,  it  is>   Now  who  can  tell 
me  about  picture1 two?"      '  * 

Lilly  4ooks  at  her  spelling  words  for  a  short  while  and 
then  takes  a  piece  of  paper  to  begin  the  new  assignment 
discussed  by  Mrs.  Benson.    She  works  intently  and  only 
looks  up  w*-\.<  Chsre  are  interruptions  or  disrutpions 
in  the  class.    (One  girl  comes  into  the  room  to  borrow 
a  stapler  **nd  on  another  occasion  Mrs,  Benson  hits  Lou 
with  her  four- foot  stick  and  says  to  him,  "Boy,  you  shut 
up  while  I  am  reading.1/), 

Mrs.  Benson  begins  a  short  reading  lesson  with  the  Clowns/ 
Lilly  continues  her  own  work  until  her  brother  Nick  is 
called  upon  by  Mrs.  Benson  to  read.    She  stops  her  work  and 
watches  her  brother.    Nick  does  not  know  the  word  "farm" 
and  Mrs.  Benson  asks  Rema  to  help  Mflck  with  the  word.  When 
Rema  pronounces  the  word,  Nick  repeats  it  to  fche  teacher  f  nd 
Lilly  also  says  it  very  softly  to  herself.    Mrs.  Benson  Jiks 
the  entire  Clown  group  to  say  the  Vord  "farm"  and  as  they* 
do,' Lilly  repeats  the  word  also.    She 'goes  back  to  her  work 
and  places  the  book  upright  on  her  desk  so  she  ds  hidden 
from  vipw.    The  book  remains  in  this  position  for  the  next 
five  minutes  until  Mrs.  Benson  tells  all  the  students  in 
the  class  Ju^. put  away  their  books  and  pencils. 

It  is  believed  evident  frqm  the  above  that  Lilly  yet  employed 

C 

mechanisms  of  secondary  learning  in  the  second  grade  classroom.  There 
was  evident  on  several  occasions  the  silent  moving  of  lips,  softly 
repeating  of  words  spoken  by  the  teacher  or  another  student,  and 
listening  as  others  in  the  class  read.    However,  it  did  not  appear  to 
be  the  sole  manner  in  which  she  sought  to  gain  knowledge  in  the  class. 
There  were  the  periods  of  individual  reading,  as  well  as  one  instance 
of  direct  interaction  with  the  teacher.    The  single  instance  of  direct 
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inttwctioG  wtth  the  U*oh*r.   The  tingle  instance  of  direct  inter* 
Action  arose  when  Lilly  was  able  to  respond  to  a  question  from  her 
'previous  experience  with  rets*    (On  severe!  visits  tO{£^Jtofte,  X 
had  observed  them  in  rooms  on  the  first  floor.)    The/desire  of  the 
child  to  indicate  that  she  knew  the  correct  answer  was  obvious.  She 
stood  half-way  out  of  her  chair  waving  her  hand,  hoping  to  be  called 
upon*   When  the  question  was  within  her  sphere  of  previous  experience, 
she  was  more  than  eager  to  participate. 

v 

VIII,    FURTHER. NOTES  ON  THE  SECCMD  GRADE:    REWARD  AND  PUNISHMENT 
Throughout  the  length  of  the  study  in  Attacks  Schoo^,  it  was 
exceedlingly  clear  that  both  the  kindergarten  and  second  grade  teachers 
were  teaching  the  groups  within. the  classes  in  a  dissimilar  manner. 
That  is,  differential  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  was  directed 
towards  those  children  in  the  various  reading  groups.    Variations  were 
evident,  for  example,  in  the  amount  of  time  the  teacher  spent  teaching  - 
the  different0  groups,  in  the  manner  in  which  certain  groups  were  granted 

privileges  which  were  denied  to  others,  and  her  continued  proximity 

♦ 

to  the  different  groups.    Two  additional  considerations  of  the  dif- 
ferential  treatment  of  the  reading  groups  was  in  the  teacher's  use 
of  reward  and  punishment.    Though  these  variations  are  evident  from 
Ij^ie  observations  in  the  kindergarten,  a  systematic  evaluation  was  not 
fttempted  of  the  degree  to  which  such  differential  behavior  was  a 
significant  aspect  of  the  classroom  interactional  patterns.  When 
the  observations  were  being  conducted  in  the  second  grade,  it  appeared  . 
that  there  was  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Benson  a  differentiation  of  reward 
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and  poainliment.    Thotigh  the**  variations  are  evident  from  the  observa- 
tions in  the  kindergarten,  a  systematic  evaluation  was  not  attempted 
of  the  degree  to  which  such  differential  behavior  was  a  signif icaijt 
aspect  of  the  classroom* interactional  patterns .   When  the  observations 
were  being  conducted  in  the  second  grade,  itfc appeared -that  there  was 
on  the  part  of  Mrs*  Benson  a  differentiation  of  reward  and  punishxosnt 
similar  to  that  displayed  by  Mri/.  Caplow.        order  to  examine  mbre 
closely  the  degree  to  which  these  variations  were  present  over  time, 
three  observational  periods  were  totally  devoted  to  the  tabulation 
of  eaetv  of  the  individual  behavioral  units  directed  by  the  teacher 
towards  the  children.    Each  observational  period  t#as  tfiree  and  one- 
half  hours  in  length,  lasting  from  3:30  a.m.  to  12:00  noon..  The  dates 
of  the  observations  were  the  Fridays  at  the  end  of  eight,  twelve,  and 
sixteen  weeks  of  school- -October  24,  November  21,  and  December  19, 
respectively.  . 

As  a  mechanism  of  evaluating  the  varieties  of  teacher  behavior, 
a  nine-fold  scheme  of  alternative  ways  in  which  the  teacher  may  direct 
behavior  at  the  students  wag  developed.    Behavior  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  was  tabulated  as  a  ''behavioral  unit'"  when  there  was  clearly 
directed  towards  an  individual  child,  some  manner  of  communication, 
whether  it  be  verbal,  non-verbal  or  physical  contact.    When,  within 
the  interaction  o£  the  teacher  and  the  student,  there  occurred  more 
than  one  type  of  behavior,  i.e.,  the  teacher  both  spoke  to  the  child 
and  also  touched  hinj,  a  count  was  made  of  both  variations.    The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  the  nine  variations  in  teacher  behavior  that  were 
tabulated  within  the  second  grade  classroom.    Several  examples  are 
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alao  Included  with  each  of  the  alternative*  diaplyod  by  tho  t^achmr 
within  the  class*  /t 

1)  Verbal  Suppoi^ive--,*Ihat,s  a  very  good  job.11   "You  are  auch  a  " 

lovely  gi^l."  but  your  work  is  ao  neat." 

2)  Verbil  NeutiJal^-^ui^  and  Tom,  let  ' a  open  our  booke  to  pige 

34*"  i  your  pencil  ia  on  the  fiobr."   "Hal,  do  you 

haW  miijc  money  todiyt"  > 

3)  .     Verbal  <K>iifcrbl--,,Itfu*  Sit  down  Ul  ttiat  chair  and  ahut  up." 

"Curt,  get  up  off  that  fl6o*.M    "H*ry  and  Laura,  quit 
your  talking."  /  .  * 

4)  Nonverbal  Supportive-- teacher  node  her  head  at  Roefe,  Teacher 

•miles  at  Lite.    Teacher  clape  when'  Lautf*  completes  he* 
problem  at!  the  board. 

5)  Hon-Verbil  NeatM—Teacher  indicates  with  arm*  that  eke  wanjki 

Lilly  and  Shirley  to  taove  farther  timet  in  the  circle. 
Teacher  motions  to  Joe  and  torn  that  they  ehould  try  to 
.  snap  their  fingers  to  stay  in  beat  with  the  music. 

6)  Hen-verbal  Control— Teacher  frowns  at  Lena.   Teacher  shakes 

finger  at  Amy  to  quit   Wpping  her  pencil.   Teacher  motions' 
With  hand  for  Rose  not  to  come  to  her  desk. 

7)  physical  Contact  for  Support—Teacher  hugs  Laura.    Teacher  places 

her  arm  around  Mary  as  she  talke  to  her.   Teacher  holds 
Irish's  hand  when  ahe  haa  a  splinter  in  it.  1 

8)  Physical  Contact  ia  Neutral—Teacher  touches  head  of  Nick  as 

ahe  walks  pa at.    Teacher  touches' head  of  each  student  whom 
she  wishes  to  go  to  the  blackboard.    Teacher  leads  Rema 
to  new  place  on  the  circle. 

9)  Phyeical  Contact  for  Control— Teacher  strikea  Lou  with  stick. 

.Teacher  pushes  Curt  down  in  his>  chair.   Teacher  pushes 
Hal  and  Doug  to  floor  to  make  them  ait. 

Table  8.3  which  foilowa  ia  presented  with  all  forms  ,of  control, 

supportive  and  neutral  behavior  grouped  together  within  each  of  the 

three  observational  perioda.    As  a  methodological  precaution,  since 

the  categorization  of  the  various  types  of  behavior  was  decided  as 

the  interaction  occurred  and  there  were  no  crose-validation  checks 
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by  aootb#r  observer,  ell  behavior  wag  placed  in  the  neutral  category 
which  could  not  be  clearly  distinguished  as  belonging  to  one  of  the 
established  nine  categories*    This .may  in  part  be  an  explanation  for 
the  large  percentage  of  neutral  behavior  tabulated  in  each  of  the 

m 

three  observational  periods/  <. 

The  picture  of  the  second  grade  teacher ,  Mrs.  Benson,  that  emerges 
from  analysis  of  these  data  is  of  one  who  distributes  rewards  quite 
sparingly  and  also  equally,  but  who  utilizes  somewhere  between  two 
and  five  times  as  much  control-oriented  behavior  with  the  Clowns  as 
with  the  Tigers *    Alternatively,  whereas  with  the  Tigers  the  combination 
of  neutral  and  supportive  behavior  never  dropped  below  93  percent  of 
the  total  behavior  directed  towards  them  by  the  teacher,  the  lowest 
figure  for  the  Cardinals  was  86  percent  and  for  the  Clowns  was  73  per- 
cent*   It> may  be  assumed  that  the  presence  of  neutral  and  supportive 
behavior  would  be  conducive  to  learning  while  the  presence  of  punish* 
ment  or  control-oriented  behavior  would  not.    Thus  for  the  Tigers, 
the  learning  situation  was  one  with  only  infrequent  units  of  control, 
while  for  thcf  Clowns,  control  behavior  constituted  one-fourth  of  all 
behavior  directed  towards  them  on  at  least  one  occasion. 

Research  related  to  leadership  structure  and  task  performance 
in  voluntary  organizations  has  given  strong  indication  that  within  an 
authoritarian  setting  there/occurs  a  significant  decrease  in  both 
learning  retention  "and  performance  on  assigned  tasks  that  <Joes  not 
occur  with  those  in  a  non-authoritative  setting  (Kelly  and  Thibaut, 
1954;  Lewin  Leppitt,  and  White,  1939).    Further  investigations  have 
generally  confirmed  these  findings.  / 
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TABLE  8.3 

.  .  r; 

VARIATIONS  IN  TEACHER- DIRECTED  BEHAVIOR  FOR  THREE  SECOND  GRADE  *  . 
READING  GROUPS  DURING  THREE  OBSERVATIONAL  PERIODS  WITHIN 
A  SINGLE  CLASSROOM 


Variations  in  Teacher-Directed  Behavior 
Item  i  .   *_•  .  ._ 


 ;  Control  Supportive  Neutral 

Observational  Period  #1* 


Tigers                                    5%--(6)**  7%-(8)  87%~(95) 

Cardinals.   10X— (7)  8%— (5)  82%— (58) 

Clowns....   27%«(27)  6%--(6)  67%-(69) 

Observational  Period  #2 

Tigers                                     7%--(14)  8%-(16)  85%-(170) 

Cardinals...'..                          7%--(13)  8%--(16)  857.-(157) 

Clowns   14%--(44)  6%—  (15)  80%--(180) 

Observational  Period  #3 

Tigers                                     7%«(15)  ■  6%--(13)  867.-(171). 

Cardinals   14%--(20)  10%— (14)  75%-(108) 

Clowns   >  15%--(36).  7%--(16)  78%-(188) 


★Forty-eight  (48)  minutes  of  unequal  teacher  access  (due  to  one 
group  of  children  being  out  of  the  room)  was  eliminated  from  the 
analysis. 

**Value  within  the  parentheses  indicates  total  number  of  units 
of  behavior  within  that  category. 
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*  * 

t  Of  particular  intermit  within  the  classroom  are  the  bindings  pf 
Adams  (1945),  Anderson  (1946),  Anderson  et  al.  (1946) $  Preston  and 
Helntz  (1949),  and  Robbins  (1952) \    Their  findings  may  be  generalized 
to  state  that  children  without  an  authoriatarian  classroom  display  a 
decrease  in  both  learning  retention  and  performance  while  those  within 
the  democratic  classroom  do  not*    In  extrapolating  these  findings  to 
the  second  grade  classroom  of  Mrs.  Benson,  one  cannot  say  that  she 

was  continually  "authoritarian"  as  opposed  to  "democratic"  with  her 

♦ 

students,  but  that  with  one  group  of  students  there  occurred  a  pre- 
ponderance of  control-Oriented  behavior.    The  group  which  was  the 
recipient  of  this  control-oriented  behavior  was  that  group  which  she 
had  defined  as  "slow  and  disinterested ♦"   On  at  least  one  occasion 
•Mrs*  Benson  utilized  nearly  five  times  the  amount  of  control-oriented 

behavior  with  the'  Clowns  as  with  her  perceived  high-interest  and  high- 

*  ■  * 

ability  group,  the  Tigers.    For  the  Clowns  who  were  most  isolated  from 4 
the  teacher  and  received  the  least  amount  of  her  teaching  time,  the 
results  noted  above  would  indicate  that  the  substantial  control-oriented 
behavior  directed  towards  them  would  compound  their  difficulty  in  ex- 
periencing significant  learning  and  cognitive* growth* 

Here  discussion^*  the  self-fulfilling  prophecy  is  relevant:  given 
the  extent  to  which  the  teacher  utiliz^control-oriented  behavior 
with  the  Clowns,  data  from  the  leadership  and  performance  studies 
woultf  indicate  that  it  would  be  difficu&t,  if  not  impossible,  for 
that  grotip  to. experience  a  positive  learning  situation.    The  question 
remains  unanswered,  though,  as  to  whether  the  behavior  of  uninterested 
students  necessitated  the  teacher's  resorting  to  extensive  use  of 
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control- oriented  behavior*  or  whether  that  to  the  extent  to  which 

•  *  *N  * 

the  toachor  utilized  control-oriented  behavior,  the  students, responded 
with  uninterest .    If  the  prior  experience  of  the  Clowns  was  in,  any 
way  similar  to  that  of  the  students  in  kindergarten  at  Table  3  and 
Table  C  in  the  first  grade,  I  am  inclined  to  opt  for  the  latter  proposi- 
tion.  *' 

* 

\       A  very  serious  and,  I  believe,  justifiable  consequence  of  this 
assumption  of  student  uninlerest  related  to  the  frequency  of  the 
teacher's  control-oriented  bcShavior  is  that  the  teichers  themselves 

contribute  significantly  to  the  creation  of  the  "slow  learners11  within 

*  t< 

their  classrooms.    That,  over  time,  an  increasing  number  of  students 
are  brought  into  the  teacher's  sphere  of  high  control-oriented  behav- 
ior, may  help  to  account  for  a  phenomenon  noted  in  the  Coleman  Report 
(1966).    This  report  indicated  that  there  existed  an  increasing  gap 
between  the  academic  performance  of  the  urban  Black  student^and  the 
national  norms  the  longer  the  Black  student  remained  in  the  school 
,   .system.    During  one  of  the  three  and  one-half  observational  periods 
*lu  the  second  grade,  the  percentage  of  control-oriented  behavior 
oriented  toward  the  entire  class  was  about  8  percent.    Of  all  behavior 
directed  toward  the  Clowns,  however,  26  percent  was  control-oriented 
behavior  directed  to  the  class  as  a  whole.    Deutsch  (1968),  in  a 
random  sampling  of  New  York  City  Public  School  classrooms  of  the 
fifth  through  eighth  grades  noted  that  the  teacher  utilised  between 
50  and  80  percent' of  class  time  iti  discipline  and  organization. 
^  Unfortunately,  he  fails  to  specify  the  two  individual  percentages  and 

9 

thus  it  la  unknown  whether  the  classrooms  were  dominated  by  either 
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discipline  or  oxganis*ati,pn  as  opposed  to  th*lv  combination.    If  it  is 

the  case,  and^Deutsch's  finings  appear  to  lend  indirect  support, 

that  the  higher  the  grade  level,^the  greater  the  discipline  antJ  control- 

oriented  behavior  by  the  teacher,  m£ny  of  tfie  unexplained  aspects  of 

*  \ 

the  "regress  phenomenon11  of  "Black  students  in  urban  school  say  be 

•  ) 
unlocked*  < 

On  another  level  of  analysis,  the  teacher1 s  use  of  control-oriented 
behavior  is  directly  related  to  the  expectation*  of  the  ability sand 
willingness  of  "slow  learners'1  to  learn  the  material  she  teaches/  That 
is,  if  the  student  is  uninterested  in  what  goes  on  in  the  classroom, 
he  is  more  apt  to  engage  in  activities  that  the  teacher  perceives  as 
disruptive*   Activities  such  as  talking  out  loud* coloring  when  the 
teacher  has  not  said  it  to  be  permissible,  attempting**fco  leave  the  . 
room,  calling  other  students1  attention  to  activities  occurring  on  fche 
'street,  making  cotanenfcs  to  the. teacher  not  pertinent  to  the  lesson,, 
dropping- books,  falling  out  of  fche  chair,  and  commenting* on  how  the 
student  cannot  wait  for  recess,  all  prompt  the  teachef  to  employ  con- 

,  i 

trol-oriented  behavior  toward  that  student.    The  interactional  pattern 
between  the  uninterested  student  and  the  teacher  literally  becomes  a 
'Vicious  circle"  in  which*  control-oriented  behavior  is  followed  by 
further  manifestations* of  uninterest,  followed  by  further  control 
behavior  and  so  on.    The  stronger  the  reciprocity  of  this  pattern  of- 
interaction,  the  greater  one, may  anticipate  the  strengthening  of  the 
teacher's  expectation  of  the  "slow  learner"  as  being  either  ursble  or 
unwilling  to  l^earn.* 
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IX.    THE  CASTE  SYSTEM  FALTERS 
A  major  objective  of  this  study 'has  been  to  document  the  manner 
in  which  there  emerges  within  the  early  grades  at  Attucks  School  a 
stratification  system,  based  both  on  teacher  expectations  related  to 
behavioral  and  attitudinal  characteristics  of  the  child  and  also  a 
variety  of  socio-economic  factors ,  related  to  the  background  of  the 
child.    As  noted,  when  the  child  begins  to  move  through  the  grades,  the 
variable  of  past  performance  becomes  a  crucial  index  of  the  position 
of  the  child  within  the  class.    The  formulation  of  the  system  o£  strati- 
fication of  the  children  into  various  reading  groups* appears  to  gain 

a  caste-like  character  over  time  in  that  there  was  no  observed  move- 

» 

meat  into  the  highest  reading  group  once  it  had  been  initially  estab- 
lished at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year*    Likewise,  there  h^d  not 

been  observed  any  movement  out  of -the  highest  reading  group.  There 

> 

was  described  the  movement  between  the  second  and  third  reading  group, 
primarily  that  of  those  at  the  lowest  reading  table  one  year  are  com- 
bined with  the  middle  group  for  the  following  year,  due  to  the  pres- 
ence  of  a  group  of  students  repeating  the  grade. 

Though  formal  visits  with  the  second  grade  class  of  Mrs.  Eensbn 
elided  with  the  Christmas  vacation,  periodic  informal  visits  to  the 
class  have  continued  through  the. remainder  of  the  school  year.  The 
organization  of  the  class  has  remained  stable  throughout  the  winter 
months^  save  for  one  notable  exception.    For  the  first  time  during 
olservations  in  either  the  kindergarten  or  the  second  grade,  there  had 
been  a  reassignment  of  two  students  from  the  highest  reading  group  to 
the  middle  reading  group.    Virginia  and  Joe  were  moved  by  Mrs.  Benson 
during  the  third  week  in  January  from  the  Tiger  reading  group  to  the 
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Cardinal  group.    Lena  and  Dan  were  moved  from  the  Cardinal,  group  to 

the  Tiger  group  to  replace  those  two  who  moved  out.    I  asked  Mrs. 

Benson  the  reason  for  the  move  and  she  explained  that  neither  Virginia 

nor  Joe  "could  keep  a  clean  desk."*  Likewise,  she  noted  that 

these  two  students  constantly  had  paper  and  crayons  on  the  floor  beside 

their  desks.    She  stated  that  the  Tigers  "are  a  very  clean  group'l  and 

that  the  two  could  not  remain  because  they  were  not  neat.    Lena  and 

JDan  were  described  as  "extremely  neat  with 'their  desk  and  floor. Il( 

When  moved  to  the  Cardinal  group,  Virginia  and  Joe  were  placed  in 
•  » 

the  J>ack  seats  of  Rows  Two  and  Three,  respectively.  ♦ 
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H  '  .  CHAPTER  IX  .  '         .        '  , 

BLACK  CHILDREN  IN  A  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

I,  INTRODUCTION 

*   £    *  -» 

%  The  writings  of  a  nymber  of  progressive  educators  have  stated 

that  the  experience  of  learning,  which  is  the  main  goal  of  the  school 

*  * 

system,  oust  t>e  related  to  and.  also      an  integral  part  of  the  prior 
experiences  and  understanding  of  the  children  involved.    Likewise  the 
educational  experience  for  the  child  must  be  built  on  a  foundation  .of  ^ 
,  genuine  respect  for  the  rights  of  the  child  as  an  individual,    !chose  , 

entrusted^rith  guiding  the  children  as  they  seek  to  learn  of  themselvtes 

.  l'  *  *  1 

and  their  world  must  be  willing  tp  buiLJ  the  organization  of  the  school 

1   1  ' 

experience  around  the  methods  a^J  techniques  that  foster  learning,  not 
bureaucratic  rout inizat ion.    The  particular  method  that  one  seeks  to. 
utilize  in  the  teaching  of  children;  whether  it  be  the  traditional 
approach  of  rote  learning  or  more  recent  attempts  at  "non-directive" 
learning  and  "Discovery  Centers,"  would  appear  to  be  less  crucial  to 
the  experience  of  successful  learning  than  the  orientation  of  the  teacher, 
to  the  children*    Respect  for  the  child  and  his  potential  to  learn,  both 
through  teaching  and  also. through  his  personal  explorations,  must  be 
accompanied  with  strong  expectations  that  in  fact  the  child  does  and 
will  learn  continually.    As  noted  in  Chapter  V,  the  expectations  of  the 
teacher  as  to  potential  and  performance  for  any  individual  child  appear  . 
to  be  of  profound  significance  for  $he  resultant  school  experiences  of 
that  child.  • 
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In  addition  to  the  educational  experience  of  the  child,  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  class  may  be  interpreted  as  having  consequences  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  school  itself.    Based  on  the  assumption  that  formal 
education  within  American  society  presents  the  major  if  not  sole  path 
for  the  achievement  of  desired  occupational  roles,  the  class  organiza- 
tion appeared  to  perpetuate  the  existing  stratification  patterns  of  the 
larger  society.    That  is,  the  manner  in  which  the  children  were  organized 
within  the  class  may  have  served  the  function  of  ensuring  that  they 
remained  on  a  similar  if  not  identical  occupational  status  level  as 
their  parents*    The  expectations  of  the  teachers,  based  in  part:  on  . 
stereotypic  evaluations  of  how  those  children  with  certain  socio-economic 
backgrounds,  attitudes,  and  behavioral  patterns  would  perform  on  academic 
tasks  resulted  in  a  social  organization  where  the  children  appeared  to 
clearly  understand  the  differentiations  and,  the  significance  of  those 
differences*    Those  in  the  highest  reading  groups,  displaying  valued 
behavior  and  attitudes  of  the  middle  socio-economic  strata,  appeared  to 
well  understand  their  position  vis-a-vis  those  of  the  lower  socio-economic 
levels  who  as  the  poorest  reading  group  in  the  second  grade  were  termed 
"Clowns," 

II*    SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 
Chapter  III  sought  to  provide  a  backdrop  from  which  to  analyze 
the  activities  of  an  individual  classroom  with  the  city  public  school 
system*    St.  Louis  as  a  city  is  almost  completely  racially  segregated, 
and  the  schools  reflect  this  division  quite  clearly.    Likewise,  the 
response  of  those  with  authority  in  the  school  system  to  both  the 
presence  of  a  "new  majority11  of  black  students  within  the  schools  and 
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their  nearly  absolute  segregation  from  the  white  children  of  the  city 
has  been  leas  than  direct  and  forceful  in  approaching  the  problems.  The 
concepts  and  ihethodologies  of  teaching  utilized  at  Harris  Teachers 
College,  the  city  college  that  provides  a  large  number  of  new  teachers 
each  year  to  the  city  system,  appear  oriented  towards  the  teacher  ap- 
proaching her  role  within  the  class  as  one  who  is  in  the  position  of 
haviug  to  enforce  control  over  the  students  or  face  certain  chaos.  The 
consequences  for  the  teaching  situation  within  the  classroom  appear 
to  be  that  the  teachers,  lacking  any  clear  pedagogiccl  training  by  which 
to  guide  theit  approach  to  the  dynamics  of  the  teaching- learning  situ* 
at ion,  resort  to  techniques  of  management  and  control  in  order  to  ensure 
a  smooth  and  efficient  classroom,  often  at  the  loss  of  their  stated 
objective— that  is,  aiding  children  to  learn. 

Chapter  IV  dealt  with  At tucks  School  as  the  milieu  that  directly 
affects  the  child  through  the  orientation  of  the  staff  and  administration 
as  to  how  children  and  classrooms  are  to  be  managed,  how  children  are 
to  be  viewed  vis-a-vis  adults,  what  essential  attitudes  and  behavioral 
patterns  are  believed  necessary  for  learning  to  occur,  and  the  fashion 
in  which  the  school  and  the  home  communicate  on  the  activity  of  the 
child  within  the  class.    The  teachers  appeared  to  accept  as  one  of  the 
major  socialization  goals  of  the  schools  the  transmission  of  values 
and  norms,  as  well  as  behavioral  patterns  that  appear  to  some  educators 
to  be  nearly  the  opposite  of  what  would  produce  a  creative  and  exciting 
learning  experience  for  children.    Docility,  passivity,  quietness,  la?k 
of  spontaneity,  conformity,  and  unquestioning  acceptance  of  what  is  said 
by  the  teacher  were  held  as  desirable  traits  that  the.  children  should 
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seek  to  internalize •    When  the  progress  report*  were  sent  home,  the 
parents  were  encouraged  to  aid  this  process  in  order  to  ensure  that  the 
teacher  could  operate  a  smoother  and  more  efficient  classroom*  Such 
behavior  as  talking  and  playing  was  not  tolerated,  for  the  emphasis  was 
upon  the  socialization  of  the  children  into  a  single  group  where  Individ- 
ualized  autonomy  and  behavioral  patterns  were  not  accepted. 

The  school  appeared  to  be  oriented  towards  an  acceptance  of  the 
status  quo  so  far  as  it  related  to  the  children  and  the  community. 
Any  movement  towards  innovation  within  the  school  appeared  to  be 
directed  towards  the  development  of  new  techniques  to  instill  "motiva- 
tion" in  the  children  and  their  parents.    The  results  of  such  programs 
were  to  be  evident  in  increased  academic  performance.    It  was  within 
this  context  that  Mr.  Miller  (the  principal)  spoke  of  the  programs  to 
increase  the  motivation  of  the  children  "rubbing  of^,?  on  the  parents. 
The  majority  of  both  parents  and  children  were  perceived  as  unmotivated 
and  disinterested  in  school  and  benefits  of  education.    The  home  is 
ultimately  defined  as  the  source  of  the  unmotivated  student  and  it 
then  is  the  duty  of  the  school  to  increase  the  motivational  aspiration 
of  the  home  if  the  child  is  to  succeed  in  the  school.    The  reverse 
contention  that  the  school  is  unmotivated  to  accommodate  itself  to  the 
needs  of  the  students  is  not  considered.    It  has  been  a  goal  of  this 
study  to  present  evidence  that  this  contention  deserves  serious  examina- 
tion.   As  Clark  (1969)  has  not^d: 

Educational  officials  and  teachers  fiave  been  persuaded-- 
and  particularly  have  persuaded  themse Ive s— •  tha t  the  causes 
of  the  educational  retardation  of  Negro  children  are  not  to 
be  found  in  the  quality  of  teaching  or  of  school  supervision. 
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They  have  explained  this  chronic  problem  in  terms  of  the 
children9 8  alleged  personal  deficiencies—hostility  and 
>  .aggressivness  toward  authority,  low  attention  span,  lack 
of  educational  experiences  prior  to  entering  school,  and 
low  motivation  for  academic  work.    The  parents  are  to 
blame,  so  the  teachers  say,  because  they  have  "no-books- 
in-the-horae,"  because  they  lack  interest* in  their  child- 
ren's school  achievement.    Some  educators  seriously  of** 
fered  as  an  explanation  of  student  retardation  the  fact  ' 
that  that  these  parents  "do  not  attend  PTA  meetings/1 
They  assert  that  the  community  is  to  blame  because  it 
suffers  all  the  pathologies  of  ghettoefl[--it  has  dirty 
streets,  overcrowded  and  deteriorated  homes,  and  provides 
no  model  of  academic  excellence  and  reward  for  children. 

It  appeared  that  principals  and  teachers  alike  defined  thejjrrole 
as  one  to  "pull  up  from  the  depths"  those  t*ho  were  worthy  and  to  main- 
tain  a  safety-screen  around  those  of  middle  class  origins  in  order  that  . 
they  were  not  "lost"  to  unhealthy  influences  of  the  street  and  "street 
children."   The  techniques  of  the  school  for  the  large  scale  management 
of  children  and  th£  treatment  of  parents  appeared  to  arise  from  a  response 
to  the  preseyvt^socio-economic  structure  of  the  society  whereby  the  values 
and  expectations  of  those  of  higher  status  and  class  become  the  dominant 
ethos  in  interaction  with  those  of  lower  status  and  class.    The  implica- 
tions  of  these  assumptions  as  to  how  certain  categories  of  persons 
should  be  treated  within  the  classroom  appears  to  directly  .contradict 
the  approach  and  values  necessary  for  education  to  serve  as  a  prime 
mechanism  of  social  and  economic  mobility. 

Chapters  V,  VI,  VII,  and  VIII  have  sought  to  demonstrate  the  impact 
of  teacher  expectations,  initially  based  on  a  series  of  subjectively 
interpreted  social  criteria,  for  both  the  anticipated  academic  potential 
and  subsequent  differential  treatment  accorded  to  those  students  per- 
ceived as  having  dissimilar  social  status.    For  Mrs.  Caplow,  the 
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kindergaten  teacher*  expectations  as  to  vhat  type  of  child  may  be 
anticipated  as  a  "fast  learner11  appeared  to  be  grounded  in  her  reference 
group  of  a  mixe/white-black  educated  middle  class.    That  is,  students 
within  her  classroom  who  displayed  those  attributes  perceived  as  highly 
desired  and  necessary  in  children  for  future  success  were  selected  by 
her  as  possessing  the  potential  to  be  a  fast  learner.    On  the  other 
hand,  those  children  who  did  not  possess  the  desired  qualities  were 
defined  by  the  teacher  as  "slow  learners. 11   None  of  the  criteria  upon 
which  the  kindergarten  teacher  appeared  to  base  her  initial  evaluation 
of  the  children  were  di^actly  related  to  measurable  aspects  of  academic 
potential.    Since  the  I.Q.  test  was  administered  to  the  children  at  the 
very  end  of,  their  kindergarten  year,  it  could  have  been  of  no  benefit 
to  the  teacher  as  she  established  patterns  of  organization  within  the 
class.    The  I.Q.  scores  may  have  been  significant  factors  for  the  first 
and  second  grade  teacher,  but  I  assume  that  consideration  of  past  per** 
formance  was  the  major  determinant  for  seating  arrangement.  (For 
theoretical  discussions  on  the  relationship  between  social  class  position 
and  differential 'value  systems,  cf.,  A.  Davis  (1951;  M.  Erickson*  1947; 
E.  F.  Frazier,  1957 ;a.  flyman,  1966;  A.  Kornhauser,  1939;  R.  Merton,  1957; 
and  A.  Wilson,  1959). 

For  the  first  grade  teacher,  Mrs.  Logan,  and  the  second  grade 
teacher,  Mrs.. Benson,  the  process  of  dividing  the  class  into  various 
reading  groups,  done  on  the  basis  of  some  differential  ii(  academic 
potential  and  also  accomplishment  in  past  performance^  maintained  the 
original  patterns  of  differential  treatment  and  expectations  established 
in  the  kindergarten  class.    To  those  who  were  initially* defined  as 
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"fast,"  the  establishment  of  the  reading  groups  in  subsequent  years  con- 
tinued to  insure  their  presence  in  that  same  group,,  regardless  of  the 
label  given  to  it; 

It  was  evident  throughout  the  length  of  the  study  that  the  teachera 
made  clear  the  distinctions  they  perceived  between  the  children  who  were 
defined  as  fast  learners  and  those  defined  as  slow  learners.    It  would 
not  appear  incorrect  to  state  that  within  the  classroom,  there  was 
established  by  the  various  teachers  a  clear  system  of  segregation  be- 
tween  the  two  established  groups  of  children.    In  the  one  group  were 
all  the  children  who  appeared  clean,  interested,  sought  interaction  with 
adults,  displayed  leadership  within  the  class,  and  came  from  homes  which 
displayed  various  status  criteria  valued  in  the  middle  class.    In  the 
other  were  children  who  were  dirty,  smelled  of  urine,  did  not  actively 
participate  in  class,  did  not  display  leadership  behavior,  and  came 
from  poor  homes  of ten* supported  by  public  welfare. 

I  would  contend  that  within  the  system  of  segregation  established 
by  the  teachers,  the  group  perceived  as  slow  learners  were  ascribed 
a  caste  position  that    sought  to  keep  them  apart  from  the  other  students. 
They  appeared  to  be  placed  in  a  pariah  caste  perceived  by  the  teacher 
as  "unclean"  that  had  to  be  kept  separate  from  the  group  defined  as  fast 
learners.    De  Vos  (1966)  notes,  based  on  broad  cross-cultural  evidence, 
that  in  addition  to  the  segregation  of  lower  class  persons  to  utilize 
them  for  economic  exploitation,  there  is  also  a  second  form  of  segrega- 
tion of  the  poor  that  he  terms  "expressive  segregation." 

Expressive  segregation,  although  universal  in  one  form  or 
another,  is  most  visibly  institutionalized  in  societies  that 
are  rigidly  segregated  by  birth  into  occupational  groupings. 
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inherent  is  a  biological  and/or  a  religious  concept  of  un- 
alterable inferiority  which  distinguishes  one  group  of  men 
from  another.  .  .Within  a  society,  it  justifies  maintaining 
a  fixed  social  order  of  dominance  and  subordination  from 
birth  to  death.  •  •  The  relative  presence  of  institutionalize  • 
ed  forms  of  expressive  exploitation  in  social  hierarchy  is 
what  distinguishes  caste  from  class.  .  .It  is  the  persistence 
of  socially  debase  groups  in  spite  of  a  change  in  the  politi- 
cal and  economic  structure  of  a  society  that  brings  out  the 
essential  difference  between  a  class  and  caste  structure. 
The  irrational-expressive  exploitation  involved  in  caste 
differs  radically  from  the  utilitarian  usage  of  subordinate 
individuals  in  a  class  structure  or  in  slavery  -as  an  insti- 
tution. * 

 .   The  placement-of  the~~etflldren  within  the  various  classrooms  into 

different  reading  groups  was  ostensibly  done  on  the  promise  of  future 
performance  in  the  kindergarten  and  in  later  grades  on  differentials 

~of  past  performance;  however,  the  placement  may  rather  have  been  done 

from  purely  irrational  reasons  that  had  nothing  in  common  with  academic 

&  ■ 

performance.    The  utilization  of  academic  criteria  may  have  served 
as  the  rationalization  for  a  more  fundamental  process  occurring  within 
the  class  whereby  the  teacher  served  as  the  agent  of  the  larger  society 
to  ensure  that  proper  "distance"  w^raaintained  between  the  various 
strata  of  the  society  as    represented  by  the  children. 

Within  the  context  of  this  analysis  there  appear  to  be  at  least 
two  interactional  processes  that  may  be  identified  as  having  occurred 

simultaneously  within  the  kindergarten  classroom.    The  first  was  the 

* 

relation  of  the  teacher  to  the  student  placed  at  Table  1.    The  process 
appeared  to  occur  in  at  least  four  stages.    The  initial  stage  involved 
the  kindergarten  teacher  developing  expectations  regarding  certain 
students  as  possessing  a  series  of  characteristics  that  she  considered 
essential  for  future  academic  "success."    Second,  the  teacher  reinforced 
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through  her  mechanisms  of  "positive1*  differential  behavior  those  chaiv 
actejjlstics  of  the  children  she  considered  important  and 'desirable* 

Third,  the  child  responded  with  more  of  the  behavior  that  initially 
gained  him  the  attention  and  support  of  the  teacher.    Perceiving  that 
verbalization,  for  example,  was  a  quality  that  the  teacher  appeared 
to  admire,  the  Table  1  child  increased  his  level  of  verbalization. 
Fourth,  the  cycle  was  complete  as  the  teacher  focused  even  more 
specifically  on  the  children  at  Table  1  who  continued  to  manifest  the 
behavior  she  desires.    A  positive  interactional  scheme  arose  whereby 
initial  behavioral  patterns  of  the  student  were  reinforced  into  apparent 
permanent  behavioral  patterns,  once  he  had  received  support  and 
differential  treatment  from  the  teacher. 

Within  this  framework,  the  actual  academic  potential  of  the  stu- 
dent  was  not  objectively  measured  prior  to  the  kindergarten  teacher's 
evaluation  of  expected  performance.    The  student  within  this  group  may 
be  assumed  to  have  had  mixed  potential  with  some  inherently  able  to 
perform  at  a  higher  level  than  others;  however,  the  common  positive 
treatment  accorded  to  all  within  the  group  by  the  teacher  may  have 
served  as  the  necessary  catalyst  for  the  self-fulfilling  prophecy 
whereby  those  expected  to  do  well  did  so. 

A  concurrent  behavioral  process  appeared  to  occur  between  the 
teacher  and  those  students  placed  at  Tables  2  and  3.    The  student  came 
into  the  class  possessing  a  series  of  behavioral  and  attitudinal 
characteristics  that  within  the  frame  of  reference  of  the  teacher  were 
perceived  as  indicative  of  "failure, 11    Second,  through  mechanisms  of 
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reinforcement  of  her  initial  expectations  as  to  the  future  performance 
of  the  student,  it  was  mado  evident  that  he  was  not  perceived  as  simi- 
lar nor  equal  to  those  at  the  table  of  fast  learners.    In  the  third 
stages,  the  child  responded  accordingly  to  both  the  definition  and 
actual  treatment  given  to  him  by  the  teacher  which  emphasized  his  char- 
acteristics of  being  an  educational  "failure."   Given  the  high  degree' 
of  control-oriented  behavior  toward  the  "slower"  learner,  the  lack  of 
Verbal  interaction  and  encouragement,  the  disproportionately  small 
amount  of  teaching  time  given  to  him,  and  the  ridicule  and  hostility, 
the  child  withdrew  from  classroom  participation.    The  fourth  stage 
was  the  cyclical  repetition  of  behavioral  and  attitudinal  characteris- 
tics that  led  to  the  initial  labeling  as  an  educational  failure* 

As  with  those  perceived  as  having  high  probability  of  future 
success,  the  academic  potential  of  th$  failure  group  was  not  objectively 
determined  prior  to  evaluation  by  the  kindergarten  teacher.    This  group 
also  may  be  assumed  to  have  come  into  the  class  with  mixed  potential. 
Some  within  the  group  may  have  had  the  capacity  to  perform  academic 
tasks  quite  well,  while  others  perhaps  could  not.    Yet  the  reinforcement 

9 

by  the  teacher  of  the  characteristics  in  the  children  that  she  had  per- 
ceived as  leading  to  academic  failure  may,  in  fact,  have  created  the 
very  condition  of  student  failure.    With  the  "negative"  differential 
treatment  accorded  to  the  perceived' failure  group,  the  teacher's  defi- 
nition of  the  situation  may  have  ensured  its  emergence.    The  stigmata 
which  the  teacher  perceived  in  the  children  may  have  served  as  the 
catalyst  for  a  series  of  interactions,  with  the  result  that  the^child 
came  to  act  out  within  the  class  the  very  expectations  defined  of  him 
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\by  the  teacher* 

As  an  alternative  explanation  ,  however,  the  teacher  may  have 
developed  the  system  of  caste  segregation  within  the  classroom,  not 
because  the  groups  of  children  were  so  dissimilar  they^had  to  be  hand-^ 
led  in  an  entirely  different  manner,  but  they  were  segregated  because 
they  were,  in  fact,  so  very  close  to  one  another*    That  is,  the  teacher 
may  have  believed  quite  strongly  that  the  ghetto  cotrmunity  inhibited 
the  development* of  success  models  within  the  middle  class  frame  of  ref- 
erence.   Thus,  it  was  her  duty  to  "save"  at  least  one  group  of  fchild- 
rei*  from  the  "streets-"   Those  "unclean"  children  had  to  be  kept  sep- 
arate who  could  have  had  a  •'bad"  influence  on  the  children  who  appeared 
to  have  a  chance  to  'Vnake  it"  in  the  middle  class  of  the  larger  society* 
To  insure  that  a  few  "bad  apples"  did  not  spoil  the  entire  class,  she 
kept  the  bad  apples  separate*   Within  this  framework,  the  teacher's 
actions  may  b.e  understood  not  only  as  an  attempt  to  keep  the  slow  "un- 
clean" learners  away  from  those  fast  "clean"  learners,  but  to  ensure 
that  the  fast  learners  would  not  be  so  influenced  that  they  themselves 
became  enticed  with  "the  streets"  and  lose  their  apparent  opportunity 
for  future  middle  class  status. 

In  addition  to  the  formal  separation  of  the  groups  within  the 
classroom,  there  was  also  the  persistence  of  mechanisms  utilized  by 
the  teacher  to  socialize  the  children  in  the  high  reading  group  with 
feelings  of  aversion,  revulsion,  and  rejection  towards  those  of  the 
lower  reading  groups.    Through  ridicule,  belittlement,  physical  punish- 
ment, and  merely  ingoring  them,  the  teacher  was  continually  giving^lues 
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to  those  in  the  high  reading  groups.    Through  ridicule,  belittlement, 
physical  punishment,  and  merely  ignoring  them,  the  teacher  was^con- 

those  in  the  high  reading  group  as.  to  how 
one  with  high  status  and  a  high  probability  of  future  success  treats 
those  of  low  status  and  low  probability  of  future  success*    To  main- 
tain  within  the  larger  society  the  caste  aspects  of  the  positioS  of 
the  poor  to  the  remainder  of  the  society,  there  has  to  occur  the  trans- 
mission from  one  generation  to  another  the  attitudinal  characteristics 
that  could  create  difficulties  within  the  school,  but  rather  that 
these  difficulties  are  utilized  as  a  rationalization  for  the  systematic 
exclusion  of  this  group  from  a  lar$e  share  of  participation  in  the 
assroora. 

Given  the  extreme  intercomplexity  of  the  organizational  structure 
thi?  society,  the  institutions  that  both  create  and  sustain  social 
organization  can  neither  be  held  singly  responsible  for  perpetuating 
the  inequalities  nor  for  eradicating  them.    The  school  system,  I  be- 
lieve, is  justifiably  responsible  for  contributing  to  the  present  struc- 
ture of  the  society,  but  the  responsibility  is  not  its  alone.  Neverthe- 
less, one  cannot  at  the  same  time  deny  the  crucial  importance  of  the 
school  system  as  an  instrument  of  social  change  and  innovation.  The 
picture  that  emerges  frorf  the  study  of  Attucks  School  is  that  the 

j    school  strongly  shares  in  the  complicity  of  maintaining  the  organiza- 

& 

tional  perpetuation  of  poverty  and  unequal  opportunity.    This,  of  course, 
is  in  contrast  to  the  formal  doctrine  of  education  in  this  country  to 
ameliorate  rather  than  aggravate  the  conditions  of  the  poor. 

From  the  data  presented  within  this  study,  it  is  evident  that  the 
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teachar  In  tha  individual  classroom  »cto<J  out  *  paradoxical  role.  Oil 
the  one  hand,  she  continued  the  patterns  of  differential  behavior 
towards  the  various  groups  within  her  class,  thus  apparently  "contribut- 
ing to  the  maintenance  of  the  present  structure  of  the  society*  '  Yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  her  role  was  defined  as  one  who  is  to  teach  and  aid 
children  in  learning  of  themselves  and  the  world.    The  strong  orienta- 
tion towards  control  and  management,  however,  appeared  to  strongly  neg- 
ate the  desires  of  the  teacher  to  effectively  teach  her  children.  Thus 
she  found  herself  in  tho  position  of  utilizing  a  pattern  of  social  in- 
teraction  and  social  organization  within  the  class  thc£  precluded  the 
possibility       education  itself.    Given  the  position  of  the  teacher 
within  the  formal  bureaucracy  of  both  the  individual  school  and  the  * 
entire  school  system  of  the  city,  it  does  not  follow  that  though  the 
teachers  engage  in  anti-educational  activities,  they  could  do  other- 
wise  as  individuals  if  they  wished  to  do  so.    As  Leacock  notes'  '(196$) : 

Teachers  cannot  simply  interact  with  the  children  in  their 
classrooms,  according* to  their  desires  and  personal  style. 
Instead,  their  behavior  often  takes  *on  characteristics  be- 
yond their  immediate  aims  or  intents.    They  must  adapt 
their  style,  not  only  to  the  children,  but  to  the  institu- 
tion, to  the  principals,  requirements,  to  the  other  teachers1 
attitudes  and  to  the  standards  according  to  .which  they  will 
be  evaluated.  .  .There  is  little  allowance  in  teacher  sched- 
ules for  the  reading,  discussion,  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment as  essential  for  effective  performance  at  lower  levels 
of  schooling  as  at  the  university  level.    Furthermore,  the 
teachers'  constant  paper  work  intrudes  on  their  teaching 
time;  the  requirements  of  control  in  the  classroom  is 
often  beyond  what  is  desirable  for  a  good  learning  situa- 
tion, and  conformism  to  the  institution,  rather  than 
creative  teaching,  is  the  key  to  success. 

It  may  also  be  noted  that  though  a  teacher  may  be  friendly  to  the 

students  and  give  occasional  rewards  to  members  of  the  class,  this 
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does  not  prevent  her  from  being  basically  jnoh-supportive  of  the  children 

in  the  lowJr  reading,  groups,    2The  second  -grade  teacher,  for  example, 

♦ 

gave  nearly  an  equal  amount  of  verbal  reward  to  the  Clowns  as  to  the 
Tigers.    Yet  the  pervasiveness  of  the  contror-oriented  behavior  by  the 
teacher  towards  those  of  the  Clown  group  would  appear  to  have  under- 
mined  any  possibility  of- an  effective  learning  situation  for  those 
children.    The  children  in  ths  lower  reading  groups  were  participating 
in  a  process  whereby  the  teacher  was  contributing  to  the  formation  of 
their  lowe'r  class  roles  which  they  will^in  all  probability  assume  in 
later  years,   likewise,  they  were  subject  to  the  teacher's  socializa- 
tion patterns  in  the  room  whereby  those  of  higher  status  were  learning 
how  to  respond  to  those  of  lower  status.    Those  of  lower  status  were 
also  learning  mechanisms  of  how  to  cope  among  themselves  as  a  stigmatized 
group  receiving  ridicule  and  belittlement  from  the  teacher  and  some, 
peers.    The  adaptive  strategy  of  the  students  also  carried  over  into 
their  very  process  of*  learning  whereby  they  gained  much  of  what "they 
apparently  learned  in  the  class  through  a  process  of  "secondary  learning11 
£s  opposed  to  direct  interaction  with  the  teacher. 

The  seemingly  inevitability  of  the  formulation  of  differential 
roles  within  the  class  appeared  to  arise  in  part  from  the  teacher 
viewing  such  differentiation  as  a  "natural"  phenomena  of  the  human 
species.    £s  Mrs.  Caplow  said,  MIt  'just  appears  that  some  can  do  it 
and  some  cannot."   Yet  the  very  process  of  the  children  in  the  lower 
reading  groups  attempting  to  gain  knowledge  and  to  coherently  structure 
their  social  world  attests  to  the  fact  that  the  teachers1  rationalization 
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that  the  children  were  without  motivation  when  they  came  to  the  sqhool 
cannot  be  substantiated.    The  processes  utilized  by  the  lower  reading 
groups  within  the  classroom,  given  the  differential  teaching,  time, 
control-oriented  behavior,  and  amount  of  ridicule  and  belittlement  \ 
they  received,  were  functional  within  their  context.    The  mechanisms 
of  secondary  learning,  including  not  initiating  interaction  with  the 
teacher,  not  answering  questions,  and  discussion  of  material  amonp 
themselves,  were  all,  from  the  position  of  John  Dewey,  aspects  of  a 
valid  learning  situation.    That  is,  fcfia  process  of -secondary  learning 

V 

was  most  congruent  for  that  particular  group    of  children  with  the 
experiences  of  learning  in  their  homes. 

These  very  strategies  of  adaptation  to  the  classrobm  situation, 
however,  were  perceived  as  dysfunctional  by  the  teacher.    The  failure 
to  communicate  in  direct  interactional  patterns,  the  failure  to  initiate 
interaction,  the  talking  among  the  group,  and  the  high  number  of  ,fno 
response"  answers  from  the  group,  all  indicated  to  the.  teacher  that  the 
children  in  the  slower  reading  groups  were  "not  yet  ready"  to  handle 
the  material  being  taught  to  the  fast  reading  group.^  Thus,  the  mechanism 
for  the  creation  of  the  self-fulfilling  prophecy  gained  further  support. 

The  teacher's  reliance  on  the , presence  of  a  mixed  black-white 
educated  class  for  their  normative  reference  group  appeared  to  contain 
assumptions  of  superiority  over  those  of  lower  status  and  class  position. 
For  her  and  those  members  of  her  reference  group,  comfortable  affluence 
education,  community  participation,  and  possession  of  professional 
status  may  have  afforded  a  rather  stable  view  of  the  social  order.  Thq 
treatment  of  those  from  lower  socio-economic  backgrounds  within  the 
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classrooms  may  also  have  contained  the  element       belief  by  the  teachers 
that  the  values  highly  esteemed  by  them  were  not  open  to  members  of 
the  lower  reading  groups.    Thus  the  lower  groups  were  in  numerous  ways 
informed  of  their  lower  status  and  were  seemingly  socialized  for  a 
■  role  of  lessened  self  expectations  and  also  for  respect  and  deference 
towards  those  of  higher  status.    The  social  distance  between  the  groups 
within  the  class  was  manifested  in  its  extreme  form  by  the  maintenance 
of  patterns  of  caste  segregation  whereby  those  of  lower  position  were 
not  allowed  to  become  a  part  of  the  peer  group  at  the  highest  level. 
The  value  system  of  the  teachers  and  of  the  school  in  general  created 
a  value  assumption  that  forced  a  certain  group  to  be  ostracized  due 
to  "unworthiness"  or  inherent  stigmata.    The  very  beliefs  which 
necessitated  exclusion  were  maintained  among  those  of  the  higher  social 
group  which  then  ensured  the  continuation  of  the  pattern  of  social 
organization  itself. 

It  has  not  been  a  contention  of  this  study  that  the  teachers 
observed  in  Attucks  School  could  not  or  would  not  teach  their  students. 
They  did,  at  least  those  observed,  teach  quite  well.    But  the  high 
quality  teaching  was  not  made  equally  accessible  to  all  students  in  the 
class.    For  the  students  of  high  socio-economic  background  who  were  per- 
ceived by  the  teachers  as  possessing  desirable  behavioral  and  attitu- 
dinal  characteristics,  the  classroom  experience  was  one  where  the  teachers^ 
displayed  interest  in  them,  spent  a  large  proportion  of  teaching  time 
with  them,  directed  little  control-oriented  behavior  towards  them,  held 
them  as  models  the  rest  of  the  class  was  to  emulate,  and  continually 
reinforced  her  statements  that  they  were  "special"  students.  Hypothetically 
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if  the  classrooms  observed  in  Attacks  School  had  contained  only  those 
students  perceived  by  the  teachers  as  having  a  desirable  social  status 
and  a  high  possibility  of  future  success  outside  the  confines  of  the 
ghetto  community,  the  teachers  probably  would  have  continued  to  teach 
well,  and  in  these  circumstances,  to  the  entire  class. 

The  above  statements  do  not  preclude,  however,  the  fact  that 
there  are  many  wise  and  dedicated  teachers  who  have  deeply  internalized 
the  expectations  that  all  children  are  capable  of  creativity  and  learn- 
ing and  that  they  communicate  their  expectations  to  those  students  with 
whom  they  are  in  contact,  whether  they  be  very  poor  or  not.  As  Leacock 
(1969)  notes:  , 

For  every  Jonathan  Kozol  or  Herbert  Kohl  who  have  written  of 
their  experiences  in  ghetto  schools,  there  must  be  hundreds 
of  anonymous  teachers  who  have  found  ways  to  reach  poor  child- 
ren.   More  common,  however,  is  the  person  who  starts  his  teach 
ing  career  with  the  assumption  that  all  children  can  learn  as 
something  of  a  question  or  a  wish,  and  who  is  disillusioned 
when  his  attempts  to  teach  in  a  poor  neighborhood  are  beset 
with  so  many  difficulties.    Not  fully  comprebanding  the  web 
in  which  he  is  caught,  he  does  not  turn  the  responsibility 
back  on  himself  or  (at  least  in  any  open  way)  on  the  school 
system.    It  is  easier  to  place  the  responsibility  where  he 
is  told  at  every  turn  it  lies~-with  the  children.    In  a 
middle-income  neighborhood  he  would  ,be  hfcld  responsible  by 
parents  and  principal  for  a  large  percentage  of  failures; 
in  a  low-income  classroom  he  generally  would  not  be  held 
responsible. 

Thus,  the  system  of  public  education  peipetuates  in  reality  what  it  is 
ideologically  committed  to  eradicate — class  bias  which  results  in  in- 
equality in  the  social  and  economic  life  of  the  citizenry. 


Ill,    CONSIDERATIONS  FOR  INNOVATION:    POLICY  AND  PROGRAMS 


The  date  from  this  study  would  suggest  that  a  variety  of  innova- 
tions, some  which  have  been  discussed  elsewhere  and  others  that  have 
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not,  ar«  needed  in  tHa  urbon  public  schooU*ystenu  "Three  areas  In  need 
of  innovation  apparent  in  this  study  and  also  noted  previously  are  as 
follows.    First,  the  necessity  of  developing  new  methods  of  increasing 
proficiency  in  the  concepts  and  content  of  the  material  presented  to 
the  children  appears  crucial  to  any  significant  change  in  the  manner 
in  which  they  seek  intellectual  exploration  within  the  classroom  (cf • 
Anderson,  1967;  Beane,  1966;  Olson  and  Larson,  1965;  Trout,  1967).  The 
manner  in  which  material  is  presented  in  fragmentary  form  for  only 
short  time  periods  appears  to  prevent  the  children  from  having  the 
opportunity  fbr  intensive  and  in-depth  probing. 

Second,  there  appears  a  necessity  for  the  development  of  new 
ways  by  which  the  children  can  ,be  brought  into  a  more  active  role  in 
the  learning  situation  (cf.  Ausubel,  1963;  Clark,  1963;  Daugherty, 
1965;  Pressman,  1967;  Ross,  1965;  Webster,  1966).    The  school  experience 
appears  to  devote  the  majority  of  time  to  passively  listening  to  the 
teacher  without  personally  becoming  a  participant  in  the  learning 
situation. 

Third,  there  is  the  immediate  necessity  of  developing  new  methods 
of  teacher  training  which  equips  the  teacher  both  with  techniques  of 
classroom  management  without  extreme  reliance  on  discipline  and  also 
with  techniques  of  curriculum  presentation  that  account  for  the  realities 
of  the  life  that  the  children  experience  outside  the  boundaries  of 
the  classroom  walls  (cf.  Amidon  and  Hunter,  1967;  Carew  and  Fleming, 
1967;  Lotan  and  Umans,  1966;  Stephens,  1967).    It  appears  that  many 
teachers  are  unaware  of  mechanisms  whereby  they  may  foster  the  develop- 
ment of  informal  controls  within  the  classrooms.    Such  controls  would 
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establish  su  Internal  order  and  logic  based  on  the  values  *nd  assumptions 
of  the  children  themselves.    If  the  children  enjoy  and  desire  to  continue 
learning,  one  may  expect  that  they  will  form  the  necessary  social  organize 
tion  to  enable  it  to  continue  without  threat  of  internal  disruption. 
Likewise,  the  heavy  reliance  on  curriculum  material  that  is  strongly 
oriented  towards  middle  class  values  and  norms  fails  to  consider  the 
life  experiences  of  many  children  in  the  class  who  have  not  shared  in 

much  of  what  the  teachers  deem  important • 

«» 

Considerations  such  as  those  listed  above  are  usually  considered 
"strictly  educational, 11   The  present  study  has  attempted  to  poiut  out, 
however,  that  they  are  actually  highly  interdependent  with  the  social 
organization  of  the  institution  of  public  ^education  as  it  reflects  and 
mirrors  the  larger  society.    That  is,  in  examining  the  classroom  ex- 
perience of  children  in  Attucks  School,  any  analysis  that  ends  at  the 
classroom  door  fails  to  acknowledge  the  manner  in  which  the  activities 
of  that  classroom  are  intricately  interwoven  with  the  fabric  of  the 
entire  society.    For  example,  it  appears  that  the  inappropriate  and- 
inadequate  teaching  that  is  present  in  the  school  is  a  result  of  at 
least  two  institutional  orientations:    the  training  of  the  teachers 
at  the  city  teachers  college  and  the  formalized  structure  of  the  indi- 
vidual school.    From  n  nationwide  viewpoint,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  one  of  the  major  concerns  of  community  organizations,  parents,  and 
teacher?,  in  changing  the  public  school  system  has,  been  the  restructur- 
ing of  the  system.    Restructuring  of  the  system  has  been  sought  in  at 
least  three  areas.    First,  there  is  the  demand  for  equalizat\on/or 
facilities,  standards  of  perfonnance,  and  financial  expenditures',  thus 
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eliminating  the  "dual  track"  system  of  "good  schools"  and  "bad  schools-" 

1 

Second,  reorganisation  demand a  have  included  the  establishment  of  formal 
and  relevant  roles  for  parents  and  conrannity  leaders  in  the  guidance 
of  the  school*    This  has  been  of  prime  concern  in  minority  and  low- 
income  areas.    In  comparison,  this  has  not  been  an  issue  in  many  sub- 
urban school  districts  where  those  of  wealth  and  influence  already 
have  a  voice  in  decisions  related  to  the  education  of  their  children. 
In  those  areas,  authority  and  influence  possessed  by  the  parents  are 
realities.    Finally,  reorganization  of  the  school  system  often  includes 
providing  an  increase  in  the  professional* zatiptfTof  the  teaching  staff • 
Such  considerations  as  available  time  for  oourse  preparation,  greater 
flexibility  for  curriculum  development,  and  choice  of  course  presenta- 
tions are  suggested  as  mechanisms  of  enhancing  the  status  of  the 
teacher.  ^ 

From  the  data  presented  in  the  present  study,  the  establishment 
of  formal  roles  with  responsibility  and  authority  for  the  parents  and 
community  leaders  would  appear  to  be  the  single  most  effective  way 
to  eliminate  the  low  expectations  of  the  teacher  for  children  from  poor 
backgrounds  for  the  following  reasons.    As  noted,  expectations  are 
apparently  based  on  a  series  of  non-academic  criteria  which  are  sig- 
nificantly  influenced  by  the  teacher's  perceptions  of  the  parents  and 
the  home-life  of  the  child.    When  parents  are  seen  as  disinterested 
and  incompetent,  the  children  from  those  families  are  often  considered 
"unteachable."   This  problem  .may  be  confronted  by  parents  actively  en- 
gaged and  interested  in  the  welfare  of  their  children  within  the  school 
itself.    Shared  responsibility  for  the  education  of  the  child  by  both 
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"  teacher  and  parents  presents  a  context  for  cooperation  and  the  establish- 
sent  of  consensus  rather  than  conflict  and  antagonism. 

Another  area  of  the  school  experience  of  the  child  that  is  in  des- 
perate need  of  reform  is  the  content  of  the  curriculum*   The  pervasive 
presence  of  whites  in  all  textbooks,  library  books,  and  posters;  the 
lack  of  discussion  and  presentation  of  the  history  of  the  black  men; 
and  the  failure  to  deal  with  the  urban  environment  of  the  children  in 
the  class,  all  contribute  to  the  irrelevancy  of  what  the  children  must 
study.    The  books  are  oriented  to  the  blonde  Dicks  and  Janes  in  semi-rural 
or  suburban  surroundings  who  adhere  to  an  image  of  middle  class  conven- 
tionality and  behavior*    The  materials  presented  to  the  children  in 
Attueks  School  fail  to  acknowledge  the  diversity  of  the  ways  in  which 
men  have  sought  to  organize  their  lives.    Instead  the  children  are  given 
both  direct  and  indirect  messages  that  the  white  middle  class  orients- 
ticm  to  values  and  behavior  constitute  the  most  desirable  and  possibly 
the  only  valid  manner  in  which  to  live.   Giyen  the  realities  of  the 
urban  public  school  system  and  the  lack  of  funds  to  purchase  a  variety 
of  textbooks  and  materials  suitable  to  acquaint  a  child  with  his  hetero- 
geneous, society,  the  best  one  may  be  able  to  hope  for  is  that  teachers 
not  enthusiastically  endorse  the  books  they  are  forced  to  use,  finding 
instead  alternative  methods  of  introducing  the  children  to  an  under- 
standing of  social  and  cultural  plurality.    Thus,  the  children  may  be 
t«ught  that  their  ova  Uvea  need  not  be  measured  aa  successes  or  as  a 
failure  if  they  do  not  parallel  that  of  the  idealized  white  middle  class 
family  portrayed  in  the  books. 

Closely  tied  to  reform  in  the  curriculum  of  the  public  schools  in 
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urban  black  n<^U^*W/**«i      ai«<*        **a«u  t.u  $l«*c»ify  the  position  of 
Black  American  English  within  the  school.    As  previously  footnoted,  the 
term"Black  American  English"  is  not  used  within  the  context  of  this 
study  to  refer  to  only  those  linguistic  patterns  found  among  low-income 
blacks,  but  also  to  those  patterns  shared  by  a  number  of  other  poor  and 
rural  groups  in  fl£ia  society.   As  further  comments  are  made  relating 
to  low-income  blacks,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  similar  such  modi- 
fications in  the  instruction  of  low-income  whites  with  linguistic  pat- 
terns other  than  that  of  Standard  American  English  should  also  be  con- 
sidered.   It  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  study,  however,  to  detail  the 
changes  necessary  for  the  teaching  of  low-income  whites.    The  major 
thrust  of  the  teachers  observed  within  this  study  was  to  negate  and 
depreciate  the  use  of  Black  Americn  English  within  the  class  and  em- 
phasize the  "correctness11  and  propriety  of  speaking  in  Standard  Ameri- 
can English.    There  was  no  recognition  that  the  language  of  the  children, 
particularly  those  from  low-income  and  low  status  backgrounds,  was  in 
any  raannef  acceptable  within  the  class.    The  single  exception,  of  course, 
was  when  the  teacher  herself  utilized  Black  American  English  in  situa- 
tions where  she  .sought  to  exercise  control  over  the  children. 

Because  the  teachers  would  not  allow  the  use  of  Black  American 
English  within  the  classroom,  low-status  children  who  could ^not  speak 
Standard  American  English  were  under  a  substantial  handicap  compared 
with  high  status  children.    Those  of  poor  backgrounds  c^me  to  the  school 
speaking  only  in  Black  American  English.    Those  from  middle  income  homes, 
however,  came  to  the  school  as  bilinguals,  being  able  to  speak  both  Black 
American  English  and  also  Standard  American  English  within  the 
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classroom,  tho  mid^te  incpcue  children  wer*  able  to  communicate  with 
her  in  an  acceptable  manner  while  those  of  low-income  backgrounds  could 
not*    The  middle  income  child  was  able  to  "code  switch11  between  Bl4ck 
American  English  and  Standard  American  English  as  necessary.    On  the 
playground  the  middle  income  children  often  spoke  with  their  low  income 
peers  in  Black  American  English  while  in  the  classroom  they  did  not. 

The  findings  of  this  study  would  indicate  that  as  a  major  reform 
in  the  utilization  of  English  within  the  classroom  of  an  all  black 
school  where  there  are  a  number  of  poor  black  children,  all  students 
in  their  first  years  of  school  be  taught  In  Black  American  English. 
As  the  children  progress  through  the  grades,  Standard  American  English 
would  be  taught  as  a  "second  language"  so  that  by  the  time  the  children 
are  in  approximately  fifth  grade,  they  all  are  able  to  speak  adequately 
with  Standard  American  English.    From  the  fifth  grade  only  Standard 
American  English  should  be  taught  in  order  to  prepare  the  children  to 
compete  adequately  in  the  economic ,  technological  and  bureaucratic 
structures  of  American  society.    Black  American  English  appears  as  a 
"restricted"  code  which  has  not  developed  to  incorporate  the  concepts 
of  a  highly  industrialized  and  bureaucrat ized  society  (cf •  Bernstein, 
1962;  Lawton,  1968,  for  further  discussion  of  variations  in  linguistic 
codes)..    Durbiq  (1970)  has  noted  that  Black  American  English  has 
developed  within  a  segregated  and  isolated  cotaminity  which  has  been 
denied  entrance  to  many  of the  economic  and  corporate  structures  of 
the  larger  society.    Low-income  black  children  need  td  be  taught  Standard 
American  English  in  order  to  utilize  the  "expanded"  code  dominant  in 
the  larger  society.  9 
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This  proposal  is  not  mad^  with  any  wnse-of  depreciating  the 
usage  of  Black  American  English,  but  merely  in  recognition  of  the  exist- 
ing code  lacking  many  of  the  technological  and  bureaucratic  concepts 
found  in  Standard  American  English  and  utilized  in  post-industrialized 
American  society.    It  is  not  the  case  that  Black  American  English  is 
incapable  of  handling  these  concepts,  but  rather  that'it  was  bypassed 
due  to  the  segregation  of  its  users.    The  concepts  thus  emerged  within 
the  expanded  code  of  the  larger  society.    The  code  of  Black  American 
English  could  be  expanded  to  include  the  concepts  noted  above,  but  such 
is  unlikely  due  to  the  absence  of  low- income  blacks  in  such  structures. 
The  realities  of  the  American  economic  system  also  suggest  that  it  would 
be  more  feasible  to  teach  Standard  American  English  to  low- income  black 
children  in  order  to  prepare  them  to  adequately  cope  with  the  expanded 
code  than  have  large  corporate  structures  modify  their  communication 
patterns  to  incorporate  Black  American  English. 

Likewise,  the  proposal  does  not  seek  to  imply  that  the  linguistic 
code  of  the  low-income  black  ip  a  causal  factor  in  the  present  condi- 
tions of  poverty  among  this  group.    The  plight  of  the  poor  black  can- 
not  be  attributed  to  the  reality  of 'possessing  a  restricted  linguistic 
code.    The  reverse  appears  to  be  nearer  the  truth;  the  restricted  code 
arose    from  the  realities  of  segregation  and  discrimination,  not  vice 
versa.    Nevertheless,  beyond  the  debate  of  causality  of  poverty  and 
presence  of  linguistic  codes  is  the  fact  that  the  thrust  of  the 
American  occupational  structure  is  towards  increased  professionalization 
and  skilled  technological  expertise.    This,  in  turn,  "demands  use  of 
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Standard  Araorlcan  English,    If  the  low- income  child  is  to  be  able  to 
adequately  compete  and  function  within  what  is  essentially  the  dominant 
code  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  the  ability  to  deal  adequately 
with  the  language  is  a  prerequisite.    Language  is  not  a  vehicle  to  change 
the  stratified  occupational  cchema  in  this  society,  nor  will  merely  knowing 
Standard  American  English  ensure  adequate  employment  for  a  low- income 
black  child,  in  his  adult  years.    It  will,  however,  remove  one  roadblock 
to  such  employment,  "\*  < 

If  one  were  to  begin  teaching  children  in  black  urban  schools  in 
the  very  early  years  of  the  primary  grades  in  only  Black.  American  English, 
the  argument  could  be  raised  that  such  a  scheme  would  penalize  the  . 
middle-income  black  children  who  are  capable  of  utilizing  Standard  Ameri- 
can English.    I  do  not  believe  that  this  would  be  the  case,  however,  be- 
cause the  middle -income  children  displyed  that  they  also  knew  Black 
American  English  and  could  adequately  communicate  in  that  particular  code* 
Thus,  a  major  criteria -for  the  differentiation  of  children  within  the 
classes  observed  would  be  removed  because  both  iniddle- income  and  low-in- 
come children  would  be  utilizing  the  same  linguistic  code  and  there  could 
be  no  basis  for  stratifying  the  children  on  thia  variable*    The  use  of 
Standard  American  English  would  be  introduced  within  the  class  in  stages 
in  order  that  the  low-income  children  could  by  the  end  of  the  elementary 
grades  be  a)>le  to  speak  comparably  to  those  of  middle- income  backgrounds. 

A  second  Qjject ion  to  this  method  of  teaching  English  within  the 
the  elementary  schools  may  be  raised  where  low-income  black  children  ate 
in  school  with  white  children  who  do  not  know  Black  American  English. 
It  would  be  as  incornect  to  teach  the  white  children  in  Black  American 
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English  a*  to  teach  th*t  l£**->inoom  black  children  iu  Standard  African 

English,  because  both  groups  of  children  are  essentially  monolingual  as 

* 

they  enter  the  school.    Recognising  the  restricted  code  of  the  ,low-incoma 
black,  it  would  again  appear  necessary  to  teach  the  low-income  black 
Children  Standard  American  English,  but  within  a  different  framework 
from  toe  case  with  the  presence  of  middle- income  black  children.  It 
appears  necessary  that  there  be  some  separation  of  the  two  groups  of 
children  during  the  teaching  of  substantive  material.    It  way  be  possible 
j^at  all  the  children  could  remain  in  the  aame  room,  with  the  development 
of  reading  groups  based  on  linguistic  usage.    Alternatively,  if  this 
arrangement  of  attempting  to  teach  in  both  Standard  and  Black  American 
English  within  the  same  room  is  not  feasible,  there  would  appear  to  be 
little  choice  other  than  separating  the  two  groups  of  children  during 
such  lessons.    The  separation  of  the  two  groups  would  not  have  to  be 
complete  for  the  entire  school  day  for  they  could  participate  in  a  number 
of  activities  and  certain  types  of  lessons  together,  for  example,  library 
period,  art  lessons,  physical  education,  recess,  and  lessons  centered  on 
£udio-visual  material  Likewise,  as  the  skills  of  Standard  American 
English  are  acquired  by  the  law-********  W«cK  cMWrwn,  the  amount  of 
claow  tiro*  Or©  *wrv.£rot«p*  spend  together  should  increase.*  * 


1 

A  significantly  different  situation  arises  when  there  is  present 
within  the  classroom  both  low-income  black  and  low- income  white  child- 
ren.   It  is  unknown  to  what  degree  they  share     similar  linguistic  pat* 
tern.    There  may  be  enough  similarity  between  the  patterns  of  the  two 
groups  to  warrant  teaching  them  together.    If  not,  some  adjustments  as 
'noted  with  the  presence  of  middle-income  white  and  low-income  black 
children  together  would  have  t<5  be  made  within  the  classroom. 
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It  is  also  acknowledged  tLat  such  a  proposal  could  become  the  basis 
for  accusations  within  the  black  community  (or  for  that  matter  among 
liberals  from  the  white  community)  against  the  author  as  either  a  racist 
or  as  one  attempting  to  co-opt  blacks  into  the  "degenerate11  structures 
of  white  society.    These  contradictory  accusations  may  be  enticipated 
as  arising  from  significantly  different  segments  of  the  black  community* 
On  the  one  hand,  the  pro-integrationist  would  argue  that  the  proposal 
to  teach  Black  American  English  is  a  mechanism  tot  continue  to  insure 
the  separateness  of  blacks  from  the  whites.    Emphasising  the  differences 
of  the  two  groups  could  only,  they  may  argue,  perpetuate  the  existing 
gaps  between  the  blacks,  and  whites  in  American  society.    On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  may  be  black  separatists  could  argue  that  the  teaching 
of  Black  American  English  in  the  early  grades  with  the  gradual  introduction 
of  Standard  American  English  to  the  children  is  no  more  than  a  mechanism 
to  insure  the  co-optation  of  the  blacks  into  the  white  (society  and  the 
necessity  to  deny  their  own  "blackness*11    Ultimately,  the  question  of  the 
teaching  of  Black  American  English  as  well  as  the  broader  'concerns  of 
public  school  education 'for  black  chi^ren  will  have  to  be  resolved  by 
the  black  community  itself.    The  educational  efficacy  of  such  proposals 
as  those  included  within  this  study  may  prove,  to  be  less  €he  basis  for 
debate  than  the  ideological  grounds  upon  which  they  are  instigated. 

The  periodic  separation  of  the  children  in  the  classroom  for  sub- 
stantive lessons  to  be  taught  in  different  ways  would  appear  to  follow 
similar  divisions  in  the  class  structure  of  the  larger  society*    The  data 
would  suggest  that  only  by  first  recognizing  that  there  are  children  with- 
in   the  same  classroonpwho  do  possess  significantly  different  linguistic 
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patterns  can  there  be  the  possibility 'of  effectively  teaching  the  various 
groups  of  children.    The  myth  of  the  "meitttog  pot"has  within  the  public 
schools  created  a  situation  where  the  low-income  black  children  are 
perceived  as  possessing  linguistic  patterns  similar  to  those  of  other 
socio-economic  levels,  while  in  reality  they  do  not.    Low- income  black 
children  will  continue  to  be  taught  ineffectively  so  long  as  they  are 
forced  to  compete  and  participate  in  clashes  wherfe  the  teaching  patterns 
are  geared  from  those  childreA  from  the  middle  class.    It  should  be  made 
explicitly  clear  to  the  teachers  that  neither  of  the  two  linguistic  codes, 
Standard  American  English  or  Black  American  English,  is  ,fbetter"  or  more 
"desirable"  than  t!ie  other.    Rather,  it  must  be  noted  that  not  all  child- 
ren  utilize  the  same  linguistic  patterns. 

The  admitted  recognition  of  class, differences  in  linguistic  patterns 
is  not  to  be  taken  as  the  basis  for  the  establishment  o£  schools  solely 
based  on  class  criteria.    Nothing  remotely  similar  to  the  British  system 
of  education  ,v'ith  clear  divisions  of 'class  is  suggested.    Rather,  the 

utilization  q£  Black  American  English  in  the  curriculum  during  the  early 

i 

grades  with  the  teaching  of  Standard  Americaft  English  introduced  as  a 
second  language,  is  viewed  as  a  means  to  aid  the  movement  towards  the 
blurring  of  increased  ?igid  clas^  lines  in  American  society.    Such  a 
program  of  education  is  offered  as  an  alternative  model  to  the  present 
system  as  a  means  to  increase  social  and  economic  mobility  rather  than 
hinder  it. 

If  one  desires  to  most  effectively  teach  children,  it  must  be  done 
in  a  way  as  to  have  the  closest  congruence  with  the  cognitive  and  linguistic 
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patterns  which  the  children  bring  into  the  classroom  situation.  Thus, 
there  may  also  be  the  basis  for  the  separation  of  low-income  white  child- 
ren initially  from  either  middle  income  black  or  white  children.  The 
criteria  for  the  establishment  of  a  classroom  should  be  based  on  the 
patterns  of  learning  that  the  children  bring  to  the  school.    The  formation 
of  the  classrooms  would  appear  to, hinge  on  at  least  two  variables,  class 
and  race,  for  both  appear  to  influence  the  context  within4 which  learning 
occurs  (cf.  Deutflch  et.  al#,  1968).    Presumably,  the  following  groups  of 
children  could  be  taught  together  utilizing  a  similar  linguistic  pattern; 

both  low-income  and  middle -income,  black  children  taught  initially  in 

a* 

Black  American  English1  both  middle-Income  black  children  and  middle- 

0  * 

income  white  children  taught  initially  in  Standard  American  English. 
A  further  implication  of  this  position  is  that  the  school  system  would 
need  skilled  and  qualified  teachers  in  as  many  different  linguistic 
patterns  as  there  are  present  among  the  children  in  the  schools. 

Likewise,  the  teacher"s  concentration  could  focus  on  the  substantive 
content  of  what  the  child    contributes  to  the  class  rather  than  constantly 
having  to^correct  the  child's  linguistic  style.    Accepting  that  the 
language  the  children  come  to  school  speaking  is  the  lanugage  by  which 
they  explain  and  interpret  their  world,  the  teacher  is  not  forced  into 
the  position  of  having  to  negate  the  child,  but  rather  accepts  it  a*:  that 
child's  valid  manner  of4 expressing  himself.    This  approach  also  does  not 
negate  the  importance  of  the  teacher  instructing  the  children  in  Standard 
American  English  realizing  it  to  be  a  prerequisite  for  achievement  and 
mobility  in  the  larger  American  society. 
• 
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Concurrent  with  ttie  suggestion  of  change  in  the  pattern  of  linguis- 
tie  coxmsunicfif  ion  now  present  in  Attucka  School,  there  also  appears  to 
be  need  for  change  in  the  pattern  of  classroom  instruction,  particularly 
for  the  low-income  black  children.'  Obeervfltion  of  both  the  kindergarten 
and  second  grade  teachers  indicated  that  they  utilized  a  method  of  direct 
interaction  between,  themselves  and  the  students  when  teachiffg  substantive 
material.    The  teacher  would/ speak  to  the  children,  ask  them  questions 
directly,  and  receive  responses  from  the  children,  primarily  in  the  mode 
of  ohe-to-one  ^Interaction.    This  pattern  of  interaction  fit  very  well  the 
experiences  of  the  high  status  children  who  came  from  homes  where  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  parent-child  verbal  interaction*   The  parents  Were 
.accustomed  to  speaking  to  the  children  directly  and  receiving  responses 
from  the  children.    Likewise,  the  pattern  of  teaching  involved  the  direct 

interaction  of  teacher  and  students.    Statements  were  made,  questions 

*  .     ■  \ 
asked,  and  consents  made,  all  within  the  framework  of  established  patterns 

of  interpersonal  interaction  (cf.  Durbin,  1970). 

For  the  children  from  low-income  homes,  the  pattern  described  above- 

was  not  observed  within  the  homes.    There  the  children  were  not  observe^ 

in  frequent  interaction  with  adults.    Their  primary  dotnmmication  was 

with  their  peers.    They  continually  sat  on  the  periphery  of  groups  of 

adults  whir-interacted  only  among  themselves.    Though  there  was  little  or 

0 

no  direct  conmunication  between  adults  and  children,  it  was  apparent 
that  the  children  were  listening  and  learning  from  what  was  said  among' 
the  adults,  for  they  then  would  relate  what  had  been  said  both  to  one 
another  and  to  me.    Here  again,  the  low-income  children  employed  a  technique 
*  of  "secondary  learning"  to  gain  knowledge  of  the  world  and  their  position 
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in  it*  As  the  languagev patterns  utilised  and  stressed  within  the  school 
appear  to  be  detrimental  to  the  learning  process  of  low-income  children,* 
so  also  does  the  pattern  by  which  theSnatertal  is  taught  .    The  low- income 

child  would  appear  to  have  optimal  congruence  between  his  home  and  his 

#  * 

-  school  for  learning  when  the  teacher  spoke  in  Black  American  English 
and  did  not  speak  directly  to  him,  but  rather  spoke  to 'another  adult 
agd  allowed  the  child  to  simply  sit  and  listen  (cf Durbln,  1970).  £uch 
is  the  pattern  by  which  thes$  children  learn'  ftom  the  adults  in  their 
homes  and  such  could  be  the  pattern  of  the  school,  if  one  desires  to  make 

♦ 

the  learning  experienc^4^home  and  school  similar. 

The  above  could  be  employed,  as  the  sole  means  of  instruction  in 
that  classroom  where  all  pupils  are  low-income  black  children.  When 
there  are  middle-income  children  present  in  the  room,  as  was  the  case  at  h 
Attucks  School,  modifications  would  have  ti^be  introduced.    Perhaps  t$£ 
division  of  the  class  into  groups  could  be, continued,  but  on  a  different 
basis.    The' children  could  be  taught  in  the  room  according  to  whether  ♦ 
their  previous  learning  experience  had  been  in  the  mode  of  personalised 
adult-child  interaction  or  whether  it  had  been  primarily  through  mechanisms 
of  secondary  learning  where  there  is  very  little  adult-child  interaction. 
There  need  be  no  differentiation  of  one  group  of  children  as  learning 
"betfer"  or  "faster**  than  the  other,  but  rather  that  children  simply 
learn  in  different  ways.    Such  a  situation  of  differential  patterns  of  - 
learning  was  observed  in  this  study,  especially  during  those  occasions 
when  the  high  reading  group  was  being  taught  and  those  at  the  remaining 
tables  listened  to  the  teacher' as  she  taught  others.    This  also  may  be 
a  technique  that  could  be  expanded  within  the  class.  .  The  teacher  could 
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•   %    ■  '  ...»  •* 

*  .  «f 
conduct  porooallzed  interaction  learning  with  the  one  "group  of  children, 

at  the  a.ame  time  fosterling  learning,  through *a  secondary  method  in,anoth6rt 

4  group.    As  was  thp  case  with  Standard  American  English,  those  children 

*      ■         ■        ,       »  ;  *    s     *  * 

who  dc^not  use  interactional  patterns  to  learn  mus$  be  taught  to  do 

so  in  order  to  function  adequately  in  the  larger  society*    Just  as  Stand- 

t  4  '    '  v 

ard  American  English  can  be  taught  as  a  second  language,  'so  also  the 
children  mUst  be  taught  to  grcsp  material  presented  through  personalized' 
interactional ^patterns,  between  themselves  and  the  tfeacher. 
*       It  is  ironic  to  note  that  as  the  teachers  observed  in  this  study  ' 
ignored  the  low-income  children  and  spent  %helr  time  with'  the  high-iticome 
students,  they  were  almost  in  spite  of  themselves  teaching  the  ft&glected 
•group.    That  is,  the  very  process  of  secondary  learning  was  allowed  to 
exist  in  .the  class,  not  thro.ugh  a>direct  and  rational  decision  of  .the  <- 
teacher,  but  as  a  consequence  of  her  predominantly  teaching  the  high-income 
and  high  status  children.    The  learning  situation  for  the  low-income  child* 
ren  within  the  classes  may  not  have  been  nearly  so  conducive  to  their 
grasping  of  material  had  the  teacher  devoted  a  large  sqgment  of  itime  to 

4  personalized  and  directed  interaction  between  herself  and  the  low-income 
children.    In  a  very  real  sense^  the  low-income  children  at  times  ex^lr- 

'  lenced  a  part  of  an  optimal  learning  situaticm.    Had  ther teacher  also. 

spoken  in  Black  American  English  they  would  have  heen  afcle  to  experience 

a  learning  situation  as  they  had  known  in  their  homes.    It  was  also  during 

the  time  that  the  teacher  was  with  the  high  status  children  that  the 

low-income  children^ experienced  little  control-oriented  .behavior.  For 

*  * 

the  teacher  directed  control-oriented  behavior  towards  thg  low- income  , 


children  .j>irim»rily  during. thos«  times  when  cho  sought  to  teach  them  in 


, personalised  direct  interaction.    Thus,  utilization'  Qf  Black  American 
English,  teaching  to  -encourage  the  process  of  secondary  learning,  and 
the  absence  of  cpntroi-oriented  behavior  would  appear  to  be  the  optimal 
learning  ifCt&ation  for  the  low-income  black  dhil'd  in  the  early-years 
■  of  elementary,  school. 


-       IV7   PERCEPTIONS  OF  LOW-INCOME.  CHILDREN 

 ,  .  , 

While  the  above  recommendations  pertain  primarily  to  the  classroom 

'  n  _  ,  '  ■ 

situation  and  the  pattern  by  .Which  teacher  and  children  seek  to  create; 

»    *  * 

a  climate  for  learning,  there  appear  to  be  at  least  three  theoretical 

concerns ~th*t  also  must  be  dealt  with  by  teachers'  and  administrators. 

*    *  * 

These  are  believed  crucial  if  the  teacher  and  school  officials  are  to 
create  the  basis  for  bpth  t^ir  own  understanding  of  the  situation  of 
low- income  children  and  also  for  more,  effective  communication  with  this 
group  of  children.    The  teachers  appeared  to  have  a  degree  of  naivete 
as  tp  how  low-income  children  function  within  the"  classroom  and  the 
reasons  for  their  seeming  inability  or  unwillingness  to  learn  the 
material  presented  to  them.  ' 

*  The  first  df  the  three  theoretical  constructs  which  appear  to  be 
in  need  of  new  scrutiny  and  re-interpretation  by  the  teachers  involve 
the  notion  of  a  ."culture  of  poverty*'1   There  appears  to  be  within  the 
school  a  strong  middle  class  bias  by  which  the  lower  class  children 
are  stereotypical ly  defined  as  possessing  a  number  'of  liabilities  and 
inabilities  that  inhibit  successful  teaching.    The  teachers  on  occasion 
verbalised* attitudes  and  beliefs  that  very  closely  correspond  to  propo-v 
sitions  ^found  within  the  Moyt(ihan  report  (1965)  on  the  black  famify 


^  within        jt*i"if*^0t*to«-    Within  this  report,  a  basic  proposition  is 
that  "family,  instability  amo&g  the  l£acks#  characterized  for  example 
by  high  illegitimacy  ratwj  is  significaAtr,  In^e  development  .of  nega- 
tive  attitudes,  towards  .education,  employment,  an<J  motivation  to  achieve,  ■ 
Thus  there  arises  within  the  low-income  Slack  famil/  a  "tangle  of  path-  , 

olbgy"  that  prevents  the  development  of  family  stability  and  socio-economic 

\  *  4 

mQbility.    Within  the  Mpynihan  report,  as  with  much  of  the  discussion  * 

i  .  4  *  t 

of  .the  teacher,  the  nexus  of  the  "problem11  lies  in  the  family  and  not 


itf  social  organizations  and  spcial  structures.    The  fact,  that  poor  black  , 

families  suffer'bitter  social  and  economic  discrimination  and  exploitation' 

■      '      ■     v  *  ^  ' 

.which  is  deeply  injurious  to  the  individual  "5nd ,f£mil£.  As  a  whole  ^is 

ignored.    Principals  and  teachers  within  the  school  believe  that  there 

is  a  need  for  •'motivation1*  tfor  the  parents  and  children  alike  in  order/ 

to  ensure  that  learning  occurs  within  the  school.    Institutions  such*  as 

the  public  school  dfeny  even. their  role  as^accomplicd  in  £he  failure  of  • 

children  from  low-income  families  to  successfully  compete  in  the  ^public 

structures  of  the  society,  but  rather  such  institutions  define  themselves 

as  inherently  "valid  tin  their  present  organizational  and  ideological  % 

formation.  v  J*  \ 

HylatJ  Lewip,  In  his  study  of  .low-income  bracks  in  Washington,  D.C. 

"     '  '  /t  '  '  • 

,  *(1967)  was  aharplj^  critical  of  the  tendency  of  many  social  scientists' 

.as  well  as  laymen  in  placing  together  those  attributes  of  individuals 
for  which  "there  is  no  necessary  relationship. 11   He  lists^  for  example,  < 

\s\ich  variables' as  conditions  ofrhousing,  size  an£  formation  of  family, 
nutritional  levels,  educationa reactivation,  cognitive  development, 
language  style  and  sexual  behavior..    He  suggests  that  instead  of  focusing 


on  the  "pathologies"  of  the  low-income  black  family,  attentior  should 

center  on  '^syndrome*  of  poverty-related  behavior"  to  tnore  clearly  elucidate 

the  position  and  condition  of  *  low- income  iperaons-.  .Lewi*  notes  that  by 

focusing  on  syndromes  of  behavior,  there  is  presented  the  {feasibility 

of  establishing  alternative  strategies  for  dealing  with  poverty  rather 

than  being  forced,  due. to-  the  original  theoretical  construct,  into  the 

statement  of  a  single  approach.    He  writes: 

*        >,Ihe  amcttnt  ofdiyeraiCy  among  low- income  families  is  fre- 
quently over,look£d  «and  underrated  in  popular  and  scientific  * 
thinking.    Much  of  a  basic  strain  toward  conformity  to  mm_ 
standard  values  and  practices  in  this  segment  of  the  popula- 
tion is  mis9e<5  or  ignored  because  of  thes^  tendencies  to 
1  underestimate  hetero-heterogeneity,  and  changes  in  family 
life  among  the  poor.  .  .Itr  is  important,  that  we  do  not 
confuse  life  chances  and  the  actual  behavior  of  people  , 
.  .  .with  the  basic  values  and  preferences  of  people  in 
poverty.  » 

In  a  similar  vein,  Valentine  (1968)  notes': 

None  of  these  phrases  /culture  of  poverty,  lower-class  culture, 
culture  of  unemployment,  culture  of  the.  uninvolved,  culture  of 
violence  and  alum  culture/  refers  io  an  idea  of  seminal  impor- 
tance like  the  concept  of  culture  itself.  m  They  all  represent 
attempts  to  extend  the  application  of.  that  concept.  Moreover, 
they  are  all  misapplications  of  the  original  concept.    A  major 
thesis  of  this  essay  is  that  the  culture  of  poverty  notion 
and  related  ide£s^ contradict  all  important  positive  aspects 
of  the  culture  concept.  *  .these  formulations  support  thet 
long  established" rationalisation  of  blaming  poverty  on  the 
poor.  (  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  meaning,  the 
spirit *  or  the  ideological  implications  of -the  original ^con- 
cept of  culture.  .  .It  will  be  shown,  howevexr,  that  presently 
available  conceptions  *>f  poverty  culture  stand  very  much  in 
the* way  of  solving  that -factual  problem.    These  conceptions 
are  essentially  prejudgments  of  empirical  question^. 

To  extrapolate  the  writings  of  Lewis  and  Valentine  to  the .milieu  of 

the  classroom,  it  may  be  advocated  that  teachers  should  substitute  in 

»  a. 

t 

place  o"f  their  apparent  biases, towards  those  from  low-income  backgrounds, 
an  awareness  that  poverty  necessitates  the  adaptation  of  life  styles  to 
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cope -with  objective 'circumstances.    Thus*  the  appearance ^  behavior,  am*  » 
attitudes  of  black  children  from  poor  homes  often  reflects  the  presence 

\ 

of  economic  deprivation  and,  exploitation  along  with  the  ever-present   "  ^  • 

realities  of  segregation  and  discrimination.    The  result  of  such  factors 

in  behavioral  styles  or  attitudtnal  characteristics  does  not  create  or 

\        .  .  - '       *  V 

constitute  a  particular  culture  or  value  system.    Poverty  may  instigate 
9    •  ■  *  ^ 

and-i.ntt±ate-ad$ptat ion's  as  a. response  to  the  reality  of  lack  of  income,  m 

*  9  ,  .  c 

but  it  does  not  create  culture.      ,  * 

A  second  theoretical  assumption  held  by;  the  teachers  and  in  apparent 

negd  of  re-examination  is  what  constituted  the  "middle  class  values"  which 

they  utilize  as  a  measure  by  which  the  children  are  partially,  if  not* 

completely,  evaluated.    The  teachers  did  not  verbalize  any  clear  notion 

of  what  precisely  constituted  .their  value  system,  and  th«>  most  often  . 

attempted  to  explain  ft  by  negation.    That  is,  they  could  say  what  was 

not  a  part  of  their,  value ^system  ahd  which  children  displayed  behavioral 

and  attitudinal  characteristics  that  they  did  not  consider  as  appropriate 

to  "middle  class  standards."   The  content  of  .their  value  system  appeared 

to" constitute  those,  behavioral' and  attitudinal  patterns- which  they  "believed 

to  be  desir^ble^and  inherfently  valuable  without  specifically  stating  what 

;*  '  *  •  * 

these  qualities  were.    This  reluctance  or  inability  to  clarify  their 

»  o 

value  system  may  be  in  part  a  response  to  the  belief  that  such  values 

•and  norms  were  not  to  be  questioned  or  subjected  to  critical  scrutiny. 

*  *  * 

As  Leacock  (1969)  indicates  the  culture  of  poverty  controversy  has 

generated  a  situation" where  the  'Sniddle  class"  has  been  able  to.  claim  as 

exclusive  characteristics  for  its  own  social  grouping. "a  cluster  of  so- 

calied  'values,*  ranging  from  such  things  as  neatness,  cleanliness  and  v 
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orderliness  to  drives  like  motivation  for  success  and  i     \fcty  to .plan 


towards  it."   This  also  appears" to  t&  the  case  for  the.  majority  of  the  ^ 
children  in  the  school,,  including  those  from  the*  very  low-income  homes. % 
The  poor  parents  visited  in^this  sturdy  expressed  the  dea^Lre  that  their 
children  be  clean  .and  welt-groomed  as  they  attend  school.    But  they  were 
tljwarted,  not  because  of  "pathologies"  but  because  »of  the  very  real  ^ 

problem 4of  lack  of  money.    As~~in phe  case  6f  Lilly's  family,  the  cost 

*  •  •  * 

to*  wash  clothes  for  twelve  persons  appeared  to  be  the  ma>jor  barrier  to 

Lilly  being  able  to  wear  'clean  clothes  to  school.    Thus;  jthe  economic 

realities  of  pdverty  and  the  result  that  clean  clothes  were*  a  luxury,  j 

contributed  to^the  teachers1  stereotypic  evaluations  and  expectations 

of  educational  failure.    From  a  somewhat  different  perspective,  the 

large  family  from  which  Lilly,  camefalso  contributed  to  their  economic 

plight.    Eleyen  children  forced  £%e  division  of  the  few  reddurce§  of  the* 

family  into  such  small  quantities,  that  they  became  nearly  insignificant 

•  ^»  « 

as  to  th^,  needs  of  each  individual  child.  r 

In  a  similar  manner,  none* of  the  children  in  class,  during  the 

interviews,  or  in  home  visits  expressed  any  desire  to  live  in  poverty. 

£he  teachers  occasionally  hinted,* however,  that  they  believed  the  child- 

ren  actually  chotye  to  live  with  the  poor  housing,  absence  of  medical 

care,  and  low  nutritional  level.    The  implications  of  their  conversations  & 

were,  in  p£rt,  that  the  children  appeared  to  desire  the  'same  conditions 

in  their  adult  life  as  supposedly  experienced  by  their  parents.  The 

« 

stereotypic  impressions  of  the  teachers,  then,  were  that  second  grade     (  ( 
children  and  younger  desired  to  live' on  welfare  payments,  have  illicit 
relations,  and  quit  school  to  have^  nice  clothes  and  "big  cars."  As 
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discussed  earlier  in  Chapter* VIII,  the  low-income  children  thems^lves^ 
expressed  , substantially  different  goal©  «Ad  aspirations  for  themselves 
than  attVibjuted  to*  them  by  tke  teacher.    Those  of , low- income  backgrounds  - 
expected  by  the  teacher  to -assume  the  life  styles  of  their  parents 
did  not  indicate  that  tHey  wished  to  do  so. 

The  third  and*  final  assumption  of  botV teachers  and  administrators 

B  _    *  ,.   _  _ 

which  I  balieve  needs  to  be  re-examined  relates  to  theitr  adhqrenqe  to 
'a  type  of  social  determinism  in  regards' 'to  phe  children.  .  That  is,  they  x 
continually  reiterated  the  fact  that  children  could  not  be  changed  or 

would  not  adapt  thein$elvea  to  the  situation  of  the  classroom.  ^  Thus, 

•  - 

t'here'  was  seen  in  the  chfldrep  a  kind  pi  social  and  behavioral  imfout- 

ability  whiph  pre-determined  who*  could  or  could*  not  be  taught  within  £he 

-   '    '  .  \  /  *    .  *  • 

class.    Thbse,  who  could  learn  would  Jo  so,  while  those  who  could  not 

«  *  •»  *  *  . 

would  not;.'  The  teacher,. seeped  to  see  herself  as  having  to  deal  with  m 
children  who,  in  *  sense,  were  pre-ordained  to' one  behfevio&l  pattern 
or  another. ,*  Thus  she  C9UW  nor $e*  expected  to  influence  or  induce 
•behavioral  modificati^ons  in  th$  child^nf  because  they  wer$  set  irreversitly 
in  "their  ways."    *  *  '  \  ■ 

These^assumptiona  of  the  teachers  appear  to  fit  very  well  bojth 
with  the^ emergence  of  a  caste  system.within  the  class  and  aJLso  with  th6itff 

rationalizations  for  the  differential  trtatment  and  teaching  of  the 

***       '  * 

children.    1$  a  certain  group  of  children  are  not  only  expected  to  ♦learn, 

■  - 

but  also  seen  as  inevitably  boupd  to  do  so,  then  the  role  of  the  tsdcher 

•  * 

is  to  encourage  and-  aid  those  particular  children  in  the  .predictable 

•  * 

unfolding  of  their  learning  experiences.    If,  on  Jthe  other  hand,' a  group. 
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".of  children  is  known  tq  be  "incapable  *>f  learning, 11  there  ia  little 

reason  to  spend  time  teaching  them  or  expecting  the  aame  quality  of 

performance  as  from  those  who  will  succeed*    Thus>  the  self-fulfilling 

prophecy  ga;Uia  further  impetus  to  become  a  reality  within  the  class— 

not  only  the  expectations -of  the  teacher  are  now  involved,  but  also  the 

very  process* of  "natural0 selection"  whereby  somfe  will  succeed  while 

others  will'ngt.    It  is  interesting' to  note  that  in  this  process  of  the 

selection  of  the  fittest,  those  who  emerge  almost  fit  and  most  able 

are  the  very  children  who  pqssess^the  traits  1#at  the  teachers  deetfa 

important  for  future  success.    Expectations  of  future  success  and  high 

status  in. certain  children  appear  to  be. based  on  th*  observable  charac- 

teristics  of  behavioral  and  attitudinal  patterns ^desired  in  the  middle 

class;  and  these  expectations ,are 4 given  furtjtfr  sanction  by  the  acfcnow-  1 

ledging  off  an  invariant  process  of  the'  emergerfcfe  of  the  fittest  and 

ablest  children.    The  teacher  is  to  be  Sensitive  to  the  emergence  of 
*  *'  ' 

; such  children  and  aid  them  iti  their  development. 

*  » 
This  assumption  of  social  and  cultural  determinism  held  by 

teachers  and  administrators  flies  in  .the  face  of  all  progressive  edu- 

caticnal  principles.    Dewey,  for  example;  rejected  any  notion  that  the  - 

*  /■ 
riearrfing  capacity *and  educational  experience  of  the  child  could  at*  , 

'any  time  in  the  process  o£  schooling"  be    completely  understood*    In  his 

last*  educational  essay,  he  wrote  (1952)  Of  his  own  uncertainty  «a  to 

what  constitutes  the  educational  experience.    "What  we  want  and  need 

ia  education  pure 'and  simple,  and  we  shall <make  surer .and  faster  progress 

when  we  devote  ourselves  to  finding  'out  jus£  what  education  is  and  what 

conditions  have  .to *be  satisfied  in  order  that  education  may  be  a  roality^ 
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and  not  •  name  or  a  slogan,1''   Education  for  Dewey  was  fco  be  learning 
baaed  on  experl^ce  and  experimentation  which  had  a  direct  connection 
to  the  previous  knowledge  of  the  child*    Learning  was  to  be  a  cumula- 
tive process  inherently  grounded  in  the  realities  of  the  chil^'u  life. 
The  curriculum -was.  to  incorporate  the.  experiences  of  the  children,  with 
special  note  being  made  to  include  the  experiences  of  poor  and  workin| 
class  children  rather  than  totally  relying  on  middle  .or  upper  <*lass  child 
ret*.    Likewise,  Dewey  emphasised  the  inherent  capacity -of  all  children 
vto  learn  and  to  explore  in  their  world,  and*he  maintained  that  arti- 
ficial  standards  of  differentiation  through  the* fragmentation  of  learn- 
ing  into  "disciplines11  or  subjecting  the  phild  to  periodic  evaluations 
should  be- abolished.    He  writes  (1897)  "I  believe,  finally,  that  edu- 
cation  must  be, conceived  as  a  continuing  reconstruction  of  experience; 
that  th$  process  and  fche  goal  of  education  are  one  and  the  same  things.1 

In  the  Attucks  School,  the  goal  arid  process  of  education  have 
been  clearly  separated  according  to  the  assumptions  .and  expectation*? 

of  the  teacher  regarding  the  inherent  academic  potentiaj  of  the  children. 

v 

"  The  goal  of  the  teacher  for  the  children  who  Jhave  been  defined  as 
future  "successes"  entails  one  Drocess  of  socialization  and  development 
of  attitudinal  characteristics;  a  different^ perceived  goal  for  those' 
of  low- income  families  defined  as  future  "failures"  results  in  a  clearly 
different  process  of  education,.    It  should  be  apparent  that  if  one 
desires  this  society  to  retain  its-  present  social  class  configuration 
with  the  disproportion!  access  to  wealth,  power,  social  anil  economic 
mobility,  medical  care,  and  freedom  of  choice  in  life  styles,  one  should 
not*  disturb  the  present  methods  of  education  employed  in  Attucks  Schbol. 


This  contention  Is  road$M>ecause  wHat  develops  as  "caste"  withitKthe  # 
classrooms >ppears-to  emerge  as  "class"  in  the  larger  society*  The 
low-income  children  grouped  at  the  tables  designated  for  "slow-learners" 
are  treated'  as  a  caste  of  "unclean"  and  "intellectually  inferior"  persons 
It  is  this  very  same  group  of  children  who  in  all  probability  will  in 
their  adult  years  become -the  carwashers,  dishwashers,  welfare' recipients, 
and  participants  in  numerous  other  un-  or  under-employed  roles  within 

this  society.    This  is-not  to  deny  that  some  individuals  do  move 

*  / 

•  -  i  • 

upwards  with  socio-economic  mobility  from  low-income  fafaily  backgrounds, 

» 

*  t\ 

but  the  number  is  extremely  small  when  compered  to  those  who  da  not 

fcain  mobility  to  higher  socio-economic  status  (Bogue,  1969) .  The 

question  may  quite  honestly  be  asked,  "Given  the  treatment  of  low- income 

children  from^he  beginning  ox  their  kindergarten  experience,  for  what 

class  strata  are  they,  being  prepared'  other  than  that  of  the  lower  class?" 

It  appearb  t\x&t  the  public  school^aystem  no£  only  mirrors  the  configu-* 

rations  of  the  larger  society,  it  significantly  (contributes  to  main>  v 

*  m   4  • 

tailing  them.  •   •  •  *  s  *  * 

The'  auccess^of  it^educational  institution  and  any  individual 
teacher. should  not  be  measured  by  the  treatment' ~of  the  high  achieving 
students,  but  rather  by  the  treatment  accorded  to  fchose  perpeived  as  . 
not  achieving.    As  is  the  case  with  a,  chain,  the  ultimate^ value  of  edu- 
cation for  the  continuation  of  A  democracy  is  based,  on  the  weakest 
member^  So  long  as  the  entire  educational  ayfctera  and^he  individual  ' 
teacher  reserve  treatment  for. the  low-income  stud«c  "that  is  different 
in  both  quality  and  quantity,  there  will  exist  an  imperative  for  change. 


APPENDIX  A 


CHILDREN'S  INTERVIEW 

jferggdal  Information 

-1£  Can  jpou  tell  me/your  name?  <~ 
2); '  C*n  you  spell  jrour  name  for  me? 

(Jin  yew  tsir™yipv  oid  you  are? 
4)    Can 'you  tell  ntelrHeEe  you  live?   .      ^  * 

Attttudes  >Towardi|^Schbol  ^ 


5)  Suppose  someone  told  you  that  ytfu  cfbuld  decidfe  beginfcifeg  tomorrow 
Aether  orr  tiot  ydii  would  conn*  to  acHcfci  anyindre*    What*.  Would  yoti 

&>?  '  n         "         !  . 

6)  My? 

7) ;  /  D6;  you  think  you  would  miss  anything  if  you  $id  not  come? 

8)  "  What  jdoes  school  teach  you  about  yourself?  .  i 

?)  What  does  school  teach  you  afcout  getting  aloi^  with  other  children? 
Interpersonal 'Relations  *  ; 

10)  If  you  could  choose  all  by  yourself,  who  would  you  choose  to  * 

.sit  next  to? 
It)  Who  would  ydu:  choose  nextfe 

12)  Which  children  would  you  choose  not  *to  sit-next  to? 

13)  What  do  these  children  do  that  you  do  not  1^? 

14) 1  Do^some  of  the  children  in  the  class  do  things  that  you  wish 

you  could  ^do?      .      >  * 

15)  Which  children  do  these  things? 

16)  Which  child  «in  the  .class  do  you  think  most  of  the  children  like  , 
the  best?  *  #  t  r  - 

Self  Awareness  v    ^  *\ 

17)  What  makes  you  happy?  * 

18)  What  makes  you  unhappy?  '  *  + 

19)  Do  you  think  about  other  things  during  class?  t 

20)  If  so,  can  you  tell  me  aftout  them? 

\l)  Do  you  Have  feelings  in  the  class  that  you  try  not  to  show? 

*  r  k      <       :.  f 

(INSERT  PICTURE  DRAWING  HERE) 

* 

Aspirations  and  Present  Performance 

22)  What  do  you  think  you  would  like  to  "be  when  >ou  grow  up? 

23)  Do  you  think  that  school  will  help  you  to  be  a         '*  ? 

24)  In  what  ways?    (If  yes)    How  would  you  learn  to  be  a  ?(If  no 
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25)  What  work  in  school  do  you 6  like  the  best?  * 

26)  Bow  are  y6u  in  arithmetic? 

27)  Hotf  are  you  at  readitig?       -  < 

28)  What  havens  when  you  cannot  do  an  arithmetic  problem? 

29)  What  happens  when  ypuft  cannot  read  something?  . 

30)  Does  your  teacher  help  you?    How?  "  j  %    .        *  . 

31)  How  are  most  children,  are'they  good  at  arithmetic?   Are  they 
Setter  than  you?   About  the  same  as  you?  or^itqtjas  good  as  you? 

32)  How  are  most  children,* are  they  good  at  reading?   Are  they  better 
^than  you?  *  About  the  same  as  you?  or  not, as  good  ast  you? 

Teacher-Stpdent  ReJLatttons  . 

33)  What  Ijinds  of  ^things  do  the"  children  do  to  make  Mrs.  fien&on  happy? 

34)  What  does  she  do  then? 

35)  What  kinds  of  thing%s  do-the*  children  do  to  make  Mrs.  Benson  unhappy? 

36)  What  does  she  do, then?      *  < 

~     ~      **              SUMMAK^  OF  RESPONSES 
•   ■  TT 

The  first  area  of  questioning  involved  four  q&estidhs  related  to 
the  child's  personal ^knowledge  of  himself.    In  the'Ti^er  heading  group, 

all  the  children  could  give  complete  and  correct  information  for  all  four 

—  of-'    '  '      .  > 

-questions*    For  the  qarj|£«*l  reading  group*  a£l  #ie  chil^rp  knew  their 

first  ancj  last  names.    However,  one  child  could  not  spell  his  first  name 
and  two  could  not  spell  their  last  j*ame$.    All  the  children  knew  their 
.'ages  in  response\o  Question  3.    When  asked  their  address,  three  children 

responded  that  they'did  not  know  it.    In  the  Clowns,  all  the  children* 
*  knew  both  fchefr  first*and  last^name,  but  4^ree  could  not  spell  their 
0  first  name  and  two  could  not  sp£ll  correctly  their  last  names.  All 
Knew  their ^age  and  all  but  one  correctly  gave  their  home  address.  h 

Tip*  second  series "of  questions,  Questions  5  through  9,  dealt 
with  the  students1  perception  and  attitudes  towards  the  activities  in 
the  school.  *  In  response  to  Question  5,  every  child  in  the  Tiger  read- 
ing grou^  indicated  that  he  or  she  would  come  to  school  of  their  own* 
volition.    When  asked  why,  six  children  responded  that  they  wanted  to  * 
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^  "learn,"  four, responded  that  they  liked  to  "work,"  and  two  did  not 

know  why  they  would  come.    Ten  of  the  Tigera  indicated  that  they  would 

miss  aomething^if  they  did  not' return  and  two  stated  t^ey  would  not. 

When  aaked  what  school  taught  them  about  themselves,  five  responded 

that  they  did  not  know  what  school  taugh£  About  themselves  an£  seven 

indicated  that  school  taught  them  to  either  '■work"  or  to  "learn." 

In  response  to  what  the  school  taught  abouf  getting  along  with  other  % 

i 

students,  five  noted  that  , they  did  not  know  what-^the  school  taught  in 

this  regard  and  the  remaining  seven  all  responded  in  some  variation 

that  tfce  school  taught  thenT"not  to  fight." 

In  the  Cardinal  reading  group*,  all  tlie  students  indicated  that 

they  would  come  to  school  were  they  given  th.e  choice.    When  asked  whV, 

twelve  responded  that  they  wanted  to  "learn,"  two  that  they  simply  • 

v "liked  school"  and  one  "because  school  is  better  than  Home."  Five 

responded  that  they  would  miss  nothing  if  they  did  not  come  while  the 

retfaainder  indicated  that  they  would  miss  some  activity  or  event.  Four 

children  indicated  that  they  did  not  know  what  the  school  taught  them 

about  themselves.    One  boy  stated  that  school  taught  him  that  he  had 

twertty-four  bones,  another  boy  indicated  that  school  taught  him  "not 

to  do  all  tfiat  cussin1,"  and  the  remainder  ^il  responded  with  some  var-  , 

» 

iation  of  school  teaching, them  about  work  or  learning.    In  Response  to 
the  last  question,  four  children  indicated  that  school  taught  them  not 
to  fight  w;Lth  others,  two  boys  said  that  they  did  not  know  what  school 
taught,  one  girl  said  that  school  taught  them  to  love  each  other,  and 
eight  commented  that  school  taught  them  to  play  with  and  like  on  another. 
Among  the  Clowns  reading  group,  seven  children  indicated  that  they 
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would  come  to  school  while  one-  girl  said  she  would  rather  stay  home. 
For  those  seven  stating  they  would  come,  one  noted  he  would  come  be- 
cause his  mother  would  force  him  to  do  so,  two  said  they  did  not  know 
why  they  would  cbme  and  four  sai^they  would  attend  school  because  they 
wanted  to  "learn  and  do  work."    Four  of  the  eight  stjidents  in  the  Clown 
group  said  that  they  believed  they  would  not  miss  anything  if  they  did 

stay  away.    When  ask$d  tfae  question  of  what  school  teaches  them  about 
»       »  * 
themselves,  two  children  responded  that  they  (did  not  know,  °while  the 

rest  of  the  groUp  indicated* that- school  taught  them  something Jtbout 
work  or  learning.    With  others,  two  indicated  that  they  did  not  know 
4hat  the  school  taught,  four  commented  that  they  were  taught  not  to  % 
fightv  and  two  mentioned  being  tsught  to  have  friends. 
\     The  children's  friendship  patterns  and  -sociometric  preference 
within  the  class  was  the  third  major^area  in  which  questions  were  asked 
of  the  students.    In  response  to  Question  10,  nine  of  the  twelve  Tigers 
chose  a  student  in  their  same  reading  group  as  the  first  choice  for  a 
seating  partner.    LaJ^fwas  chosen  three  \imes  and  Mary  two.  Three 
children  chose  students  in  the  Clown  group  as  first  choice.    For  sec- 
ond choice  as  who  to  sit  next  to,  seven' students  also  chose  a  Tiger, 

while  three  chose  a  Cardinal  and  two  a  Clown.    When  asked  which  child* 

♦ 

ren  they  did  tfet  want  to  sit  next  to,  twenty-four  names  were  mentioned. 
Nineteen  of  these  were  either  in  the  Cardinal  (9)  or  in  the  Clown  (10) 
groups.    Nick,  Curt,  and  Lilly  were  mentioned  th^most  of  children  who 
were  not  desired  to  sit  nearby.    Each  was  chosen  by  three  Tigers  as 

Undesirable.    Fighting,  talking,  and  pushing  in  line  were  the  most  fre- 

*  * 
quent  reasons  for  not  desiring  to  sit  near  these  three  students.  Similar 
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roaaon*  vera  also  given  ffg:  the  other  undesired  Jtudents,    When  asked 
wtTat  students  do  things  that  they  wiah  they  were  able  to  do,  three1  <j£ 
the  Tigers  mentioned  to  be  afcle  to  draw  "a  lot  like  the  Clowns  do." 
Other  children  mentioned  playing^baseball,  jumping  rope,  or  going  to  the 
symphony.    Four  childreti  could  not  think  of  anything  that  any  other  mem- 
ber.in  the  class  did  that,  they  wished  they  could  do.    When  asked  who 
was  the  most  popuiar  child  in  the  class,  taurfif  received  one  vo.te,  Mary 
two.  m  Interestingly,  of  the  three  boys  in  the  groupt  one  did  not  know 
who  was  the  most"  popular  and  two  .picked  a  boy  In  either  the  Clown  or  - 
Cardinal  gropp.  . 

Within  the  Cardinal  reading  group,  nine  of  the  first  choice  <per-  ^ 
sons  to  sit  next  to  were  also  Cardinals,  two  choices  by  boys  were *to 
sit  next  to  Tom,  a  Tiger,  and  three  were  for* Clowns.    For  second  choice, 
etfeht  students  selected  were  also  Cardinals  while  three  were  Tigers 
and  ftree  Clowns.    Of  the  twenty-six  names  mentioned  as  students  whom 
those  in  the  Cardinal  group  would  not  like  to  sit  next  to,  fourteen 
were  distributed  outside  the  Cardinal  reading  group,  eight  Smong  the 
Clowns  and  six  among  the  Tigers.    Four  students  mentioned  Nick,  six  * 
mentioned  Curt,  and  two  mentioned  Al.    These  were  the  only  students  to 
deceive  mention  by  more  tjian  one  student.    When  asked  what  were  some 

of  the  actions  by  the  undesired  children  in  the  class,  members  of  the 

*  * 

v 

Cardinal  group  resppnded  that  "they  do  nasty  stuff,  hit  me,  say  bad 
things,  call  me  names,  jump  oniiie,  talk  too  loud,  or  tell  stories  on 

me."    In  response  fo  Question  14  which  asks  if  any  of  the  children  in 

i 

the  class  do  things  that  they  wish  they  were  able  t^o  do,  three  commented 
that  there  were  no  students  who  did  things  they  wished  they  could  do. 
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£our  girls  mentioned  oth*»«  8**1*  «ko  could  jump 'rope,  two  girls  roted 

others  who  could  draw  and  one  bcty  Indicated  another  boy  who  knew  his  x 

***  %  \ 

"A.  B.  Cs^."  When  asked  who  they  thought^was  the  child  who  was  liked 
the  best  in  the  clasi,  four  of  the  children  chose  Mary,  and  one  vote 
each  was  received  by  ten  of  the  other  ^children.    Of  the  total  of  four- 
teen  choices  indicated,  eight  choices  were  for  Tigers,  four  choices 
for  fellow  Cardinals,  and  two  choices"  for  Clown*  w  ., 

In  the  Clown  group,  six  children  chose  ^another  Clown  as  the  first 
*  choice  as  to  whom  each  wished  to/ait  next  to,  and  three  chose-*  Cardinal. 
As  for  the  .second  choice,  only  two  Clovnau  chose  others  from  their ^ame 
group  while  three  chose  Cardinals  and  fo&r  chosen  Tigers,  with  two  of 
the  four  Tiger  votes*  designated  for  Mary*  *0f  the  three  Cardinal  vdtteSj 
two  votes  were  for  Curt.    Fifteen  names  were  given  by  those  children  in 
the  Clowns  as  other  children  yftom  they  did  not  wish  to  sit  near.  One- 

third  (five)  children  indicated  that  they  d^d.not  wish  to  sit  near 

*  «  i 

Kick*    No  other  student  in  the  class  was  mentioned  more  than  once.  Also. 

no  Tiger  was  mentioned  as  undesirable  to  sit.  near.    Five  Cardinals  were 

mentioned,  as  were  five  of  the  .Clowns  themselves*  excluding  Nick.  Reasons 

/ 

for  not  wanting  to  sit  near  any  of  the  children  mentioned  was  that  "tKey 
always  meddling  they  keep  on  fightin',.he  £e  talkin1,  or  fhe  always  be 
ccyy  off  mq.llf   Asketi  if  there  were  things  in  the  class  that  some  of 
the  children  did  that  they  wish  they 'could  do,  four  of  the  children 
commented  that  they  wished  they  could  read. and  print  like  some  others  do. 
Another  child  mentioned  that  she  wished  that  she  could  "take  trips  for 
tfre  teacher  like  Mary  does.11   Also  mentioned  was  being  able  to  bring  food 
-and^gSys  to  school.  » 
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Hhen  asked  which  children  were  able  to  do  these  things,  every  child 
named  a  member  of  the  Tiger  reading  grbup.    Also,  when  asked  whom  they 
thougkt  most  .popular  in  the  class, ^>hly  one  Clown  chose  another  Clown. 

One  chose  a* Cardinal  and  six  chose  Tigers.    Of  the  six  votes  for  Tigers, 

/  ■ 

three  were  for  Mary,  two  forfLajira,  and  one  vote  vjas  xor  Jpe. 

-  /  * 

The  next  series  of  five  questions  dealt  with  the  child's  sense  of 

self-awareness  and  the  degree  to  which  the  school  experience  influenced 

the  stated  self-awareness.   When  asked  what  made  them  happy,  two  of 

the  Tigers  both  commented  that  they  could  no"l  thick  of  anything  that 

made  them* happy!    All  three  boys  in  the  group  responded,  "Playin*  with 

friends  and  playin1  balli"   One  girl 'mentioned  "Santa  Claus,'!  another 

"swimming1  lessons,"  and  a  third"  "people."   The  last  response  noted  was 

pursued  further  and  the  girl  was  asked  what  it  was  about  people  £hat  made 

her  happy  and  she  .satfd,  "They  dd.nice  things  for  you."   Three*  children 

mentioned  going  on  a  trip  oJE  "goinf  somewhere  I  never  been  before." 

For  one-half  of  the  Tiger  group,  the  most  unpleasant  of  situations 

^  »  ■>  » 

:was  when  they  experienced1  rejection.    Comments  such  as  '"when  nobody 

play  with  me,"  '"when  I  got  no  friends,"  or  "I  have  to  be  all  alone"    -  < 

were  typical  of  their  responses.    One  child  mentioned  the  cold  weather, 

another  stepping  on  his  dog,  and  a  third  child  could  think  of  nothing. 

Only  two  girls  tied  unhappiness  to  material  goods*    One  commented  that 

she  was  most  unhappy  when  she  received  only  clottes  for  Christm&s  and 

the  other  mentioned,  "When  I  can't  have  things."   Hhen  asked  if  they 

"think  of  other  things  during  class,"  five  of  the  Tigers  responded  that 

they  did  not.    Two  responded  that  they  did  but  could  not  remember  what 
4 
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it  was,  while  the  remainder  of  the  group  divided  their  answers  among 
Whether  people  will  pUv  with  me/f  "when  we  goin*  to  move-"  "what  we 
will  eat  tonight,"  "what  will  I  be  when  I  grow  up"  and  merely  "playing" 
Nine  of  the  children  responded  that  they  did  not  have  feelings  iLn.the 
class  that  they  tried  not  to  show.    Three  indicated  tftat  they  did  have 
.such  feelings,  but  two  of  these  children  could  not  precisely  state  what 
sthose  feelings  were*    One  girl  said  she  had  feelings  of  ^'not  want  in f 
to  be  bad."  *  %  \  • 

Of  the  Cardinals,  four  children  gave  no  response  to  the1  3uostion\ 
of  what  made  the©  happy.    Four  of  the  group  referred  to  circus  clowns  x 
or  people  "sayin*  funny  things."   One  boy  and  one  girl  indicated  playing 
with  others  was  what  made  them  cSost  happy,  while  one  boy  responded  that 
going  on  a  picnic  or  to  the  soo  made  him  most  happy.   Two  girls  indicated 
gifts,  another  stated  that  a  permanent  by  her  mother  made  Her  most 
happy,  and  yet  another  said  it  was  when  her  mother  alleged  her  to  go  antf 
play  at  the  home  of  a  friend.    Only  one  child  could  not  indicate  what 
made  hefc  unhappy  while  eight  of  the  students  responded  in  terms  of ; 
being  in  *  fight  or  being  hit  by  someone  else  when  they  did  not  like  % 
thq£.    Only  one  child  mentioned  punishment  from  a  parent  and  this  was 


"not  being  allowed  to  look  at  television.    One  child  mentioned  the  class 

talking  too  loudly,  another  a  lion,  a  third  not  being  allowed  to  play 

J  *  N 

ball  because  his  friends  did  not  like  him.    Seven  of  the  Cardinals 
responded  that  they  did  not  think  about  pther  things  during  clatis. 
Among  tfite  seven  in  the  affirmative  group,  one  child  mentioned  thinking 
about  her  friend,  another  about  being  a  skeleton  and  growing  wings*  a 
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■  third  about  finishing  his  school  work,  a  fourth  about  playing  after 

f  school,  a  fifth  about  lunch,  and  the  remaining  two  rboys  noted  that 

they  thought  about  fighting  with  pthers  after  school.    Only  three  of 

the  group  indicated  that  they  have  feelings  in  the  class  that  th^y  _ 

try  not  to  display >    Two  of  the  girls  related  they  tried  not  to' show 
it 

their  embarrassment  when  they  received  a  low  grade  on  a  paper  .and  the 
^  third,  a  boy,  said  that  he  tried  not  to  show  off  when  he  was  "jj^Ln1 
somewhere,"  *  > 

Of  the  eight  Clowns  who  were  Interviewed,  only  one  responded  to 
the  question  of  "what  makes  you  happy"  with  "I  don't  know,"  Another 
child  responded  that  "to  be  good"  »ade  him  most  l&ppy  and  a  third  com- 
mented  that  "playin1  and  doin1  my  work"  ma#e  her  happy.    For  the  remain- 
*ing  five  students,  happiness  was  spoken  of  in,  terms  *>f  gifts,  food, 
Ghrist^as  time^and  toys,    Two  children  could  not  say  whatktnade  them' 
unhappy  whil,e  three  commented  that*  "g^ttin1  a  whoppin1"  made  them  un- 
happy ♦   A  sixth"  child  stated  that  seeing  a  dog  hit  by  a  car,,  a  seventh 
noted  not  being  able  to  ieave  the  house,  and  the  eighth  stated  his. ' 
school  work  made  him  unhappy .    Three  children  commented  that  they  do 
not  think  about  other  things  during  class,  while  responses  from  the 
remaining  five  ranged  from  "my  baby  brother,  my  bike,  doin1  colorin1 
and  readin1  books  or  playin1."   The  question  "Do  you  have  feelings  in 
the  class  that  you  try  not  to  show?"  elicited  five  "no"  and  the  three 
followiri|:    "Yes,  I  try  ^aot  to  act  up,"  "Yea,  about  my  head,"  and  "Yes, 
I  want  to  leaxn  to  read," 

At  this  point  in  the  interview,  the  questions  were  halted  and  each 
of  the  students  was  asked  to  draw  a  picture  of  himself.   All  of  the 
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«*■ 

1  « 

*X  children  except  Lilly  Agreed  to  do  so*    In  the  group  of  Tigers  only  one 

girl  . drew  her  face  in  an  outline  of  brown  and  left  the  remainder  of 

'  ...  '  I 

•  the  face  white.    All  the  other  Tigers  colored  inside  the  outline  antf 
darkened  the  face^  Two  also  drew  only  *  head*,  though  on  one  of  the  two, 
the  picture  went  as  tfar  as  the  waist.    Six  children  drew  a  complete  fig~ 
ure,  but  without  any  background.    One  child^drew  herself  iti.a  complete  ,q 
figure,  but  without  any  backgrotfnc!.    One  child  'dre^h6|g£lf  in  a  com- 
plete figure  withoutlfeckground,  but  jumping , rope.'   On  the  remaining  > 

two  pictures,  both  done  by  boys,  "they  placed  themselves  in  full  body 

«.     •  ** 

on  green  grass  with  both  bluV  sky  and  a  sun.  One  boy  $lso  added  seven 

tulips/  ^  v  > 

*  *  *  m 

Among  the  Cardinals,  only  one  boy  did  tfot.  draw  the  picture  of  him- 
self  to  include  all  of  his  body.    His  picture  stopped  at  the  waist. 
Six  children'  drevP&offiplete  bodies  on  a  page  with  no  background  or 

*  other  drawing.    On#one  of  the  six,  ,the  picture  was  drawn  very  small 

in  the  lower  lfeft  hand  corner  of  the  paper  and  on  another  there  were 

*  *  * 

no  features  on  the  face.-  One  boy  drew  both  hims&lf  and  a  friend  play- 

ing  basketball,  and  neither  figure  had  facial  features.    This  was  the 

f  only  drawing  in  the  group  with  two  figures.    One  girl  pictured  hei^elf 

with  eigkt  balloons  on*  two  strings  in  one  hand  an<J  a  yellow  purse  in 

the  other.    This  was  done  by  one  of  the  children  held  back  from  the  f 

Tigers  by  Mrs.  Benson.    The  other  child  held  back  drew  a  picture  of 

„    himself  inside  of  his  room  with  a  television,  a  fireplace  with  pictures 

and  flowers  on  it  and  a  collection  of  seashells  on  a  table.    Three  of 

f 

^  the  children  pictured  themselves  on  green  grass  with  blue  sky  while 

the  fourth  placed  himself  Ux  a  chaip.  t 


i 
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In  Jrhegrgip  of  'eight  Clowns,  all  drew  pictures  of  themselves 
with  a' complete  body.    Three  did  not  color  in  £heir  faces  though  they 
outlined  the  face  in  brown.    One  girl  drew  herself  with  her  friend, 
one  House,  one  tree,  two  flqwers,  one  cat, 'one  yellow  b^rd,  one  Easter  * 
egg*  *ad  on*  »un  with  a  brownnose  and  red  smiling  lips.    Of  the  reffiain- 
ing  four  pictures,  none  had  a  background  of  any  type.*  No  picture  done 
by  any  child  in  the  group  Was  dons  without  facial  features,  though  only 
one  0*f  the  eight  added  ^ars.  ^ 

The  fifth  set  of  questions  were  then  asked  of  the  children  upon  + 

N 

'their  completion  qf  the  drawing.    The  questions  were  concerned  with 

*  *  *   "    «  i  * 

ascertaining  the  child's  stated  adult  role  aspirations  fc>r  himself  and  * 

'also  his  evaluation  of  his  present  performance  ^n  the  school. * 

Among  the  Tigers,  five  of  the  girls  responded  that  they  wished 


.  t 


to  become  nurses  when  they /'grow  up."   Four  other  gipls  mentioned 

teacher,, while  the  three  boys  mentioned  policeman,  truck  driver,  arid 

°\  ■  ' 

doctor.    All  children* in  the  group  indicated  that  going  to  school  would 
help,  them  to  reach  their  ptated  occupational  goals.    When  asked  how 
it  would  help,  all  responded, on  some  variation  of  the  fact  that  school 
would  teach  them  what  they  needed  to  know  to  assume  their  occupational 
rqles*    The  favorite  subject  in  school  was  arithmetic  for  five  students 
and  spelling  for  five  students.    One  other  student  mentioned  reading 
while  the  last  of  the  group' motioned  coloring.    In  relation  to  their 
personal  evaluation  of  their* performance  in  reading  and  arithmetic, 
eleven  of  the  twelve  on  both  streets  indicated  that  they  ^thought  they 
di^  either  "good/  fine,  or  o.k."   In  arithmetic,  one  girl  said  thtft 
she  thought  she  did  !lnot  do  so  Well^Nbd  in  reading  one  boy  said  he 

ERLC  .  .  ,  ;  '  503 
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did  not  know  how  h&  \*as  doing.    Questions  28  and  29  deal  with  what  the 
child  indicated  he  did  when  he  could* not  do  an  arithmetic  problem  or 

read  "something."    Half  of  the  group  responded  thst  they  would  go 

•  <*  • 

immediately  to  the  teacher  for  help.    Three  said  that  they  would  study 

harder  at  hogae^or  try  to  think  about  the  answer  in  class.    Two  responded  > 

that  they  would  gejTa  poor  g&de^and  one  had  too  response.    When  asked 

how  *heirteacfy£r  helped  them,  nine      the  students  said  that  the  tejachdr 

would  tell  the  answer  or 'give  them  hints.'  One  student  said  that  the 

teacher  helped,  bdt  he  could  not  remember  how9  she  did  so.    Comments  of 

.1  *  .  '  •      .  • 

"No,  she  don't  help1*  and  "Only  sometime"  were  made  by  thfe  remaining  two 

.  «. 
students.  '  Against  the  measure  of  the  performance  of  the  other  children 

in  the  clasa  in  arithmetic  and  reading,  ten  stated  thftf:  they  were  about 

the  same  in  performance  as  the  rest  of  t^he  class  and  two  said  they  did  . 

better  work  than  the  remainder.    In  reading,  eight  responded  "about  the 

same"  while  four  said  tha't*others  in  the  class  did  not  do  as  well  *s 
'  *  \ 

tfcey  did.    No  child  'in  the  group  on  either  of  the  two  questions  indicated 

that  he  perceived  himself  as  doing  less  we,ll  than  other  members  of  the 

.     *  •       ...  "    "  V    .  . 

class.  6    v       .  .  ,  v 

Occupational  choices  among  the  jCsrdinals  was  much  more  diversified 
than  f^r  the*  Tigers  and  not  as  many  were  in  the  category  of  white-collar 
or  professional.    Three  boyp  indicated  a  desire  to  be  policemen  and 

r  v  - 

*         "   two  other  boys  stated  they  wished  to  become  doctors.    The  two  other 
boys  mentio^fed  ^"airplane  flyer"  and  "fireman."   Among  the,  girls,  two 
did  not  know,  one  mentioned  being  s  teacher,  two  being  mothers  and 

^  *         three  nurses,    When  asked  if  school  .would  help  them  become  what  they 

504  „ 
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stated,  eleven  said  it  would,  two  said  it  wdlild  not,  and  two  did  not 
know.    The  group  gave^  the  following  responses  to  the  qijes£ion  of  what 
they  liked  best  in  school  to  do:    six  gave  arithmetic,  three  noted 
reading,  four  spelling,  one  writing  and  one  girl  offered  recess.  Whet* 
questioned  as  to  how  they  evaluated  their  personal  performance  on  reading 
and  arithmetic,  eleven  s«Ud  that  they  were  doing- "all  right,  o.k., 
Ijjjretjy  good."   Three  said  that  they  were  not  doing  very  well  and  one 
did  not  know.    If  difficulty  arose   with  either  reading  ox:  arithmetix* 
and  they  could  not  complete  the  reading  or  problem,  only  two  of  the  fif- 
teen |tated  that  they  would  go  to  the  teac.her  for  he?,p.    Fou£  indicated 
that  thej^would  get  "a  whoppin1"  when  they  could  not. do  the  ^ork*  six 
others  mentioned  that  they  would  fail,  one  nolted  that  he  would  trjy  to 
"figure  them  out11  and  two  did  not  know  what  happened'  when  they  could 
not  finish  fcheir  work  due  to  difficulty.    Question  nDo6a  your  teacher 
help  you?1',  was  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  thirteen  of  the  group. 
Two  responded  ''sometimes11  and  no  one  indicated  that  she  does  not  help 
them.    A  comparative  evaluation  of  their  personal*  performance  as  related 

to  the  remainder  of  the  class  gave  results  that  in  arithmetic,  ten  of 

s  * 

the  stucfgafcs  thought  they  were  about  the  same  as  the  re'st  of  the  class, 
three  thought'  they  did  not  do  as  well,  one  thought  she  did  better,  and 
one  girl  did  not  know.    In  reading,  eight  thought  they  did  as  well, 
five  thought  they  did  not  do  as  well,  pne  thought  she  did%better  and 
one  did  not  know  how  she  compared  with  the  class. 

#       The  dispersion  of  choicps  among  those  in  the  Clowns  as  to  occupa- 
tional choice  is  greater  than  any  of  the  three  grQups.    The  fewest 
children  within  this  group  stated  that  they  desired  professional  or 
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white  collar  jobs*    Their  perception  of  future  employment  was  generally 
in  the  range  olE  working  class  occupations  j*  One  boy  indicated  a  fireman, 
another  a  policeman,  a  third  a  houde  painter,  a  fourth  a  lawyer,  and  a 
fifth  'a  ''man."   Among  the  girls,  a  nurse,  a  teacher,  and  a  baby-sitter 
were  daentioned.    Six  of  the  grpup  said  that  school  would  help  for  their 
'occupational  training  and  two  said  it  would  not.    The  subjects  stated 
as  beiiig  liked  the  best  were  readitig  (chosen  by  three),  library  (one), 
drawing  (one),  workbooks'  (one),  writing  (one)p  and  the  last,  recess. 
Given  that  no  one  in  the  group  chose  arithmetic  as  a  favorite  subject, 

when  asked  how  they  were  doing  in  arithmetic,  five  said  they  were  doing 

\  "  •       '  "* 

all  right,  and  three  6a id  <that  they  were  not  doing  well.    Kith  reading 

^the  figures  changed  considerably  in  that  all  of  the  children  in  the^ 

Clowns  thought  they  were  doing  well  in  reading.    When  they  could  not 

do  an  arithmetic  problem,  two' stated  that  they  went  to  the  teacher 

»  *  *  *  c 

for  help,  three  said  they  got  poor  grades^  one  said  "I  be  so  dumb," 
another  answered  "J  get  a  wrong  on  my  paper,"  and  the  last  child,  a  boy, 

indicated,  "I  yut  my  head  on  my  desk."   When  questioned  about  not  being 

J  ■ 

able  to  read  something,  two  children  said  they  would  be  sent  bapk  to 
* 

kindergarten,  two  said  they  would  get  a  'Hrtioppin* ,"  one  would  "try  to 
work  it  out,"'  one  would  go  to  the  teacher  for  help,  one  did  not  know, 
and  the  last  stated  that  he  would  be  given  a  bad  grade.    Every  child  ; 
sa id  that  the  teacher  could  help  if  they  did  not  know  the  answer,  but 
the  manner  in  which  she  gave  the  help  differed  from  that  stated  by  both 
the  Tigers  arid  the  Cardinals.    One  child  in  the  Clowns  said  the  teacher  \ 
would  "fold  our  paper,"  another  "she  made  me  do  it,"  a  third,  "she 
hit  me  to  do  it,"  and  others  said  that  she  would  tell  them  "not  to  do  it.1 
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'Concerning  the  two  questions  of  how  they  evaluated  their  performance 
ip.  reading  and  arithmetic  as  opposed  to  the  performance  of  others  in 
the  class,  four  of  the  students  said  that  they  were  doing  "about  the 
same"  as  the  remainder  of  the  class  and  four  said  they  were  not  doing 
as  well*  ,  i 

The  last  of  the  six  areas  in  which  questions  were  asked  of  the^ 
children  related  to  their  perceptions  of  the  expectations  of  the 
teacher,  Mrs,  'Benson,  and  her  response  to  the  behavior  a* d  performance 
of  the  students  in  the  dlassY 

Among  the  £igera  the  overwhelming  response  (eight  out  of  twelve) 
to  the  question  of  what  the  children  did  that  made  the  teacher  happy 
was  that  they  wfere  quiet  and  did  not  talk  in  class.    Typical  bf  the 
response  were  the  following:    "She  go  out  of  the  room  and  when  she 
come  back,  we  ain't  talkin'";  "When  she  come  in  the  room  and  we  restin' 
and  bein1  quiet"1  "When  we  sit  nice  and  don't  be  talkin'."   Among  the 
remaining  four  students,  the  replies  were  one  no  response;  one  "when 
they  don't  keep  on  cailin*  her  name  when  she  doin'  somethin*",  one 

'■When  we  get  good  grades";  and  the  last  "When  we0  pay  attfctntion  and  .do 

\  1  S  '  J 

what  she  say."   When  asked  what  kinds  of  things  Mrs.  Benaou  does  when 

the  children  make  her  happy,  two  responded  that  she  will  l£t  them 

draw,  three  indicated  that  she  does  not  do  anything,  four  said  she 

will  verbally  reward  them  with  such  cotoments  as  "That's  nice"  or  "Oh, 

I'm  so  h^ppy^with  the  Tigers.,"   The  remaining  three  answers  were  as 

follows:    "She-  smile  and  go  have  Nick  turti\on  the  lights,"    "She  read 

with  the  "best  row,"  and  "She  be  happy."   Asked  as  tj!  what  the  children 

do  to  mtke  Mrs.  Benson  unhappy,  six  children,,  as  could  be  expected 
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indicated -that  talking  out  in  class  made'her  unhappy.    The  second  most 
frequent  reaspn  for  her  being  unhappy  (given  by  three)  was  the  children 
playing  on  the  floor*    The  other  three  children  mentioned,  "Chewin1  gum"; 
"actfo1  up";  and  did  not  know.    The  group  indicated  that  Mrs,  Benson 
fcook  rather  strong  measures  against  those  who  made  her  unhappy.  Ten 
of  the  twelve  mentioned  that  the  teacher  would  hit  the  child  that 
caused  the  disturbance  and  only  two  mentioned  that  she  would  talk  to 
them  and  tell  them  "not  to  do  it  again."  j 

Within  the  group  of  Cardinals,  'the  circumstances  under  which  they 
perceived  the  teacher  as  being  happy^  wtere  much  more  diversified  than 
was  the  case  with  the  Tigers.    Only  four  children  mentioned  the  class  . 
"not  talkin1"  as  being  cause  for  Mrs.  Benson  to  be  happy.    Thjree  mentioned 
that  she  was  happy  when  the  children  brought  her  candy,  or  f  low&rs  or 
"somethin*  pretty."   ^wo  mentioned  drawing  funny  pictures,  two  noted 
telling  her  *  funny  story,  and  one  student  said,  "When  we  do  what  she 
/tell  us\o  do.*'  Three  others  did  not  know  what  made  her  happy.    Asked ^ 
what  Mrq.  Benson  does  when  she  is  happy,  three, di^  not  know,  two  said 

i 

she  laughed,  three  said  she  may  sometime  give  the  class  a  party,  one 
said -she  may  give  the  class  some  candy,  two  mentioned  that  she  smiles 
and  tells  the  class  "they  so  good,"  and  the  last  studeht  noted  that 
she  will  give  the  class  good  grades.    Situations  cited  as  causing  Mrs. 
Benson  to  be  unhappy  were  listed  by  five  students  as  the  class  talking 
out  loud,  one  mentioned  when  the  class  does  not  get  good  grades,  four 
mentioned  not  doing4What  the  teacher  had  asked  them  to  do,  three  students 
included  students  playing  on  the  floor,  and  one  spoke  of  not  knowing 
what  caused  the  teacher  to  be  unhappy.    The  teacher  was  described  as 
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* 

responding  in  a  fashion  very  close  to  that  noted  by  the  Tigers *  Eleven 

>     *■  * 

of  the  students  inHriik-gyoup  stated  the  teacher  hit  those  children  that 

1  9 

made  hc^r  unhappy,  three  did  not  know  what  she  did  and  one  said  that  y 
she  did  not  let  them  read  with  the  rest  of  their  group. 

In  the  reading  group  designated  as  the  lowest  and  termed  the 
f  Clowns  6y  the  t/eacher,  the  children  indicated  that  good  grades  and  ncfc 
talking  made  Mrs.  Benson  happy.    (Three  students  gave  each  answer.) 
For  the  other  two  ptudents, ,one  said  that  to  bring  her  candy  was  what 
made  her  most  happy  and  the  last  indicated  playing  records  during  parties « 
Mrs.  Benson1 s  reaction  to. the  students  making  her  happy  is  given  a  var- 
iety  of  different  descriptions.    Three  said  she  smiles,  two  indicated 
that  she  lets  them  play  in  the  room,  one  did  ^t^  know  what  she  does, 
and  the  remaining  two  students  said  that  she  tells  them  "they  are  so 
nice  and  good  students.11   Mrs.  Benson  was  described  as  being  unhappy, 
not  only  when  the  class  talks,  noted  by  three  students,  but  also  when 
they  "fight  and  spit"--one  student,  Mdo  bad  work"— two  students,  "run 
around  the  room"*- one  student,  and  the  last,  did  not  know.    Seven  of 
the  eight  responded  that  Mrs.  Benson  hit 'those  who  made  her  unhappy. 
The  eighth  student  did  not  respond. 
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